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‘Good Morning, Have You Used Pears’ Soap?”’ 


Few travel comforts can compare with that of a soothing, balmy, skin-pre- 
serving toilet soap—one that will keep the skin in perfect condition whatever 
winds assail—whether it be hot or cold, sunny or cloudy, wet or dry. Such is 


Pears’ Soap 


which both protects and beautifies. The composition of this favorite 
beauty soap of six generations is of such an exquisite emollient character 
that it promotes the full natural action of the pores, and imparts to the 
skin-surface the refined pink and white of a perfect complexion. 

Pears takes up little room, but it is good company—to have it ready for use any- 
where and at any time is in the highest degree comforting. With Pears the skin is safe. 
Without it the traveler is at the mercy of whatever soap he can get; and as many soaps 
are injurious to the skin and ruinous to the complexion, it behooves everyone to be 
safeguarded with Pears. If any other soap is furnished you—send out and get Pears. 


The Most Economical as Well as the Best 








OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 1S THE BEST. 
“41 rights secured.” 
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Victor « \ 


changeable needles 


Adding the Fibre Needle to the Victor is like adding a 
new gfoup of beautiful pipes to a church organ. It gives 
new/range and variety, as well as beauty. | 

Some Victor Records sound best played with a Victor 
Steel Needle, others with a Victdr, Fibre Needle. With the 
Victor you can have doth. You tan adjust volume and 
tone to suit the record.and. the ‘conditions. Practice soon 
develops the ability to Z ‘Wictor Needles in 
brin iging out the peculiar hendities ‘of aTHEPedbageor 


earn how to use the changeable needles ¢ ‘in_.playing 
the Vietor, and you will find in ‘i vil 


: Sey Victor Fibre Needle 








is a revelation. Its mu- 


Victor Full-tone Needle rant 'ictor. = : “Sic»i¢ Smooth, soft, and 


delightful. With this 


gives great volume of : : 
sound, that fills a large 3 rdinary. 2 pd your records will 


hall, and is heard above 
ordinary conversation. It 
makes music loud enough 
for dancing. 


For 50 cents y 
box altered so ag 
can then be insta 


Victor Talking 


Berliner Gramophone C eal, anadian Distributors 


And be sure to hear the 


AViTol Koy ens loin ne)e-! 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye.” 


forever, and you will 
in them a quality 
you never heard in 
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Ainslee’s 


for june 








Concerning Strawberries and Prunes 


Once in his early boarding-house days 
when Eugene Field was dining with some of 
his more prosperous friends, large, luscious, 
red strawberries were passed. 

Field mournfully shook his head. 

“Why, don’t you care for strawberries?” 
asked his host, with a trace of disappoint- 
ment. 

“Care for them?” echoed Field sadly. 
“That’s just it. I’m afraid they'll spoil my 
taste for prunes.” 

Good reasoning, that. But if strawberries 
were always in season; if they cost no more 
than prunes—well, AINsLre’s always is in 
season, and incidentally its price is lower 
than that of any other magazine of the same 
class. 


The complete novel in June A1nster’s will 
be “The House of Peril,” by Mrs. BrtLoc 
LowNbDEs. 

The color and sparkle of this little French 
town, the fortune teller’s strange prophecy, 
the mysterious disappearance of Anna Olsen, 
the rivalry between her own countryman and 
the French count for the heart of the young 
American heroine, the big, black trunk in 
the house of peril—all go to make a tale of 
romance: and mystery that well deserves a 
place in Arnster’s. And AINSLEE’s is “the 
magazine that entertains.” 


Sixteen short stories are scheduled for 
June, and they are, without exception, 
“AINSLEE short stories.” This increase in 
number is made possible by the discontinu- 
ance, at the suggestion of many of our read- 
ers, of the serial feature. 

“If a continued story is a good story,” 
writes one subscriber, “as AINSLEE’s almost 
invariably have been, the reader is raised to 
a high pitch of interest, suddenly deserted, 
and asked to sustain this high pitch of inter- 
est through all the births, deaths, punctured 
tires, and household annoyances of the next 
three or four weeks. Let his interest once 
begin to flag, and by the time the next install- 
ment reaches him he is no longer where he 
last left off. In place of the serial give us more 
short stories. For all that we readers know 
it may be depriving us of some new MArGa- 
RETTA TUTTLE, an undiscovered JosEPH LIN- 
COLN, another Kate JorDAN, or some budding 
FraANK CoNDON .. .” 


The characters created by MARGARETTA 


Tu7tLe in her Nadine Carson stories would 
seem more like delightful well-bred people 
than mere fiction characters were it not that 
they are always entertaining, something that 
cannot be said of even the most brilliant of 
our friends in real life. “The Hour Be- 
tween” is the title of the June story in this 
series. 


FRANK Connon has captured a little slice of 
that elusive something called spring, and has 
put it down on paper for us with all his 
usual unusual humor, 


The daily papers are filled with news and 
rumors of dissension and fighting in Mexico. 
What is happening? What will happen? 
Probably nothing one-half so convincing, 
one-half so dramatic as “The Last Man,” an 
absorbing story of the Mexican Sierras, by 
HERMAN WHITAKER. 


“The Savage” is one of the most colorful 
and magnetic stories that F. BERKELEY SMITH 
has yet given us. “The Mirror on the Wall” 
has that inimitable charm that is expected 
from Fanny H. Lea, and “Miss Democracy” 
does credit even to Kate JorDAN. 


Three. stories of the West in this com- 
ing number are as varied as the great 
territory of which they are characteris- 
tic. Exttiotr FLower’s amusing “silly-awss” 
Englishman, Alphabet Applegate, is at it 
again, this time in “The Flight of Beatrice.” 
“Marooned on Tuscarora,” by EpytH A, 
ELLERBECK, is a dramatic story of a woman 
civil engineer, who combines masculine cour- 
age with feminine charm. “The Snow-blind 
Man,” G. H. Preston’s stirring story of 
Alaska, deals with primitive justice, and the 
choice of a fugitive between the path of free- 
dom and the human impulse to save a help- 
less human being. 

Those who read CoNnstaANck SKINNER’S 
powerful novel, “A Man and His Mate,” in 
March, will welcome “Divorced,” a_ short 
story, equally powerful, in this number. 

Owen Ot iver, F. T. Cooper, JANE W. 
GuTHRIE, SAMUEL GorDON, JoHNSON Mor- 
TON, and J. S. FLetcHeER contribute the bal- 
ance of the fiction. As a whole we feel that 
the June AtNster’s is well rounded, enter- 
taining, and full of sparkle and life. We are 
almost satisfied with it. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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HENRY C. ROWLAND 


author of “The Pilot Fish,’’ has written a new novel of romance, ad- 
venture, mystery, and humor, called “The Dog With the Broken 
Tooth.” The whole novel appears complete in the First June issue of 


PNCMON TT 


opilar 





out on May tenth. THE POPULAR, with a circulation of 
over 400,000 copies per issue, is the biggest fiction magazine in 
thé world. It contains nothing but fiction, and has all of the 
best fiction by the best authors. It is issued twice a month. The 
present number contains, besides the complete novel, great stories by 
George Pattullo, Roy Norton, Anna Katharine Green, C. E. 
Van Loan, A. M. Chisholm, Bertrand W. Sinclair, and others. 


ON ALL NEWS STANDS MAY 10th 








Tell the substitutor:; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Rate, 50c. a line, or $2.61, a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes May 8th 








Agents & Help Wanted 


© AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the ‘Transparent Hanile 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Obio. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25ce, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 115X,1027 W. Adams St.,-Chicago. 











IF YOU can read and write and are 
willing to try, we will teach, train and 
equip you to be a top-1otch, scientific 
salesman, a splendid position with us 
is then yours; no previous expericnce 
necessary. We want “I Can” and “I 
Will” men for our permanent sales 
force. This is an opening forthe man 
who wants to be a Real salesman, 
with exceptional money-making op- 

rtunities. If you believe in doing 

usiness on a “100 per cent honesty 
asis,” if you want “success,” if — 

ishbone is not where your backbone 
bught to be, write us today for par- 
iculars. Stace, Burroughs & Co, 
manufacturers representatives), 
1008 S Michigan Avenue, Offices, 
722, Chicago, Llinois. 





AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $8 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth made $25 in 2 
days. No experience needed. Free 
Samples. Credit. Freeport Manufac- 
turing Co., 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed. Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after mareing our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. Thisis an excep- 
tional opportunity for aman in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
a E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

vat’l. Co-Op. Real Estate Co., L 338 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





HUSTLERS earn big money selling 
“‘Raincoats.”? New proposition. Write 
for particulars. Regal Raincoat Co., 


Man’f’rs, 1367 B’way, Dept. 61, N. Y. , 





AGENTS for our new Limited 
Policies. Premiums range from $1.00 
to $10.00 annually. rite Today. 
Liberal commissions; virgin territory. 
North American Accident Insurance 
Co., Dept. 8, 217 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Tell the substitutor: 





Agents and Help Wanted—Coatinued. 


AGENTS Male and Female can earn 
from $10.00 to $15.00 daily, selung my 
latest style embroidered princess pat- 
terns, waist and suit patterns, petti- 
coats, art linens, ete. Catalog free. 
J. Gluck, Dept. 8., 621 B’way, N. Y. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
about over 360,000 protected positions 
in United States service. More than 
40,000 vacancies every year. There 
is a big chance here for you, sure and 

enerous pay, lifetime employment. 

fasy to get. Just ask for booklet 
23. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. bh 
good profit. Everything furnished. 
No Catalog outfit proposition. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and free 
particulars. Address, T. §. Krueger 











| Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


BULLY !—GREAT!—IMMENSE!-- 
that’s what all our agents say after 
selling our attractive 1911 combina- 
tion packages of soap and toilet ar- 
ticles with valuable premiums. 100% 
to 300% profit. One Michigan agent 
made $65 in 47 hours; another $21 in 
8 hours; another $22.50 in 10 hours, 
Act Now—Not Tomorrow. Davis Soa 
Works, 200 Davis Buildjng, 142 
Carroll Avenue, Chicago. 








$25 Weekly and expenses to men and 
women to collect names, distribute 
samples and advertise. Steady work. 
Cc. H. Emery, ML 39, Chicago, Ill. 





Music 





SONG Poems with or without music 
wanted for publication. All per. ost 
Original. Examination and criticism 


tree, Eaton, Desk N, 1370 B’way,N.Y. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS, 
Thousands of dollars for anyone who 
can write successful words or music, 
Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without 
music, or write for free particulars, 
Acceptance Guaranteed If Avail- 
able. bo gu ag ie Ag mek og eg 
copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., 
Dept. 256, Washington, D. C. 








Songs 


10c.—“If I Knew,” “Mars,” “Just 
Because I Love You,” “One of the 
Herd,”’ Piano copy. 4—35c. Burdick, 
Box 200, Lockport, New York. 








Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
ats free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free. 
Send sketch or model for Free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
622 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 
$250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write forthem. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 


to patentability. Patent obtained or 


fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. H. Ellis Chandlee & Co., 
Reg’st’d Attys, 1217 F St.,Wash., D.C. 





PATENTS: For facts about Prize 
and Reward offers and Inventions 
that will bring from $5000 to 1 
Million Dollars; and for books of In- 
tense Interest to Inventors, send &¢c 
postage to Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 
62, Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


“TEXAS LAW: Written opinion 
on any statement of facts covered 
by the laws of Texas. Opinions are 
carefully prepared and supported by 
citation of authorities. State your 
facts fully. C. A. Toler, Lawyer, 
Cleveland, Texas.” a 


For the Deaf 


THE DEAF HEAR INSTANTLY 
with the Acousticon. For personal 
use; also’ for churches and theatres. 
Spevial instruments. You must hear 
before wes purchase. Booklet free. 
Genera Acoustic Company, 205 
Beaufort St., Jamaica, New York City 














Coins, Stamps, Etc. 





$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 
uarters; $20 for a $%. Keep all money 
ated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
C. F. Clarke Co., Dept. 51, Le Roy, N. Y, 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious waite me 
today. No matter where you — or what 
ill teach © Real 


upation, I w: 
tate business by mail; appolas ¥< you Special 
morgeetertty of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 


eral opportunity for men without 
Vaiuabie tal to Saat independent “y pito. 
Wri te today. 
é NATIONAL. {24 Marden Bau EALTY Co. 
zk Mardene Prest. Was 


a GERMAN, ay ITALIAN 


Can’ be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, 
in spare moments, in your own home. You hear 
the living voice ofa native professor pronounce 
ii word and phrase. In a surprisingly short 
time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 


With Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 



















Learn a Good 
Payi _ ig Profes ssion 


. spare time a. vs, we will 
, ebtrely teach yout 
System Shorthand. It ioe wonderful 

new method, easy to learn, simple, 

only nine characters, no words to 
memorize; yet so simple and com- 
plete that it puts the entire English) 
language at your comand in 30days. 
Anybody can learn it and become an 
Sines ante Bich, We havegrac- 





uates earning hich salaries everv- 
where. Write for Testimonials & Free Book. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Illinois. 








Send for Booklet and Testi ials 


The Language-Phone Method 
885 Metropolis Building, New York 


Salesmen Wanted 


Trained Salesmen earn from $1,200.00 to $10,000.00 a year, 
and expenses. Hundreds of good positions now open. No 
experience needed to get one of them. We will assist you to 
secure a anand peerage ey can wae Practical coy as 
a Salesman and earn $100 a mon or more while you are 
learning. Wri te to-day for our free book “‘A Knight of the 
Grip,” list ot good openings, and testimonials from 
hundreds of men recently placed in_good positions. 
Address nearest office, Dept. 105 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
New 


Chicago New York Kansas City 


























LEARN TO WRITE $25 to $100 
ADVERTISEMENTS A WEEK 
We can positively show you by mail HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 
SALARY. _Book mailed free. PA&CE-DAVIS, Dept.629, Chicago, Ill. 
LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 


teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 


als We NLL pa dates skill ofany sonra er. Send for our catalog, 

Rirenving oh Miehigan Ave., Chieago, Il, 

Oo CAN W Te ITE A SHO! STORY. Beginners 

learn thoroughly under our perfect method; many sell 

their stories before completing the course. We help those 
who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 

Sehool of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 29, Page Building, Chieago 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR, Learn to draw. We will teach you 
by mail how to draw for 






















and new 
Send for Catalog. 











Business Opportunities Typewriters Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 





FREE—“INVESTING FOR PRO- A PERFECT PORTABLE TYPF- HAVE YOU FIVE DOLLARS PER 
FIT’ Magazine. Send me your name | WRITER for only $18.00 in U. S. A. | Month to invest for 14 months in 


and I will mail you this magazine ab- | —Bennett Portable. 


Small, compact; | a Mexican plantation for the growing 


solutely free. Before you invest a | easily carried by travelers or others. | of a very profitable fiber product, 
dollar any where—zet this magazine — | Always ready for immediate use any- | that ought to_pay you 20% within 
it is worth $10 a copy to any man who | where, Carefully made by experts in | two years?’ If so, write United 
intends to invest $5 or more per | the Elliott-Fisher Billing Machine fac- | States & Mexican Trust Somreny 
month. Tells you how $1000 can | tory. Standard keyboard, 84 charac- | Singer Building, New York 

grow to $22, 000—how to judge different | ters. Does seme quality of work as | Assets, $2,000, 000. 


classes of investments the Real Earn- | hundred dellar machines. Represen- 
ing Power of your money. This | tatives wanted. Write for free cata- 





magazine six months free if you write | log and ten days’ trial offer. W.. E. Miscellaneous 


to-day. H. L. Barber, Publisher, R4U8, | Bennett Typewriter Company, 366 





20 Jackson Blvi., Chicago. Broadway, New York City. RUPPOLINE — Will remove any 








TO CATHOLICS ONLY: If you have 


corn or callous. New treatment. Gives 
immediate relief. Kills reots. No pain. 





$20 or more to invest in a safe and ° ° 
profitable enterprise which has bank- Toilet Articles Give it a trial. The kind you will 
ing endorsements, send for my io eventually buy. Sent postage paid 
hook. — Philip Harding, Dept. Cd12 FOR THE HATR— DANDRUFF pons gr ie a package. _ E. Rupp, PhG., 
Box 96, Spokane, Washington. AND FALLING HAIR are quickly thal.’ Fachtagion, © manufacturer, 








$100 Monthly and expenses to men 


rere by D , x's 

BIG PROFITS: Open a dyeing and et ggg <I ae ge ngy 
cleaning establishment, little capital | proval. Cures dandruff, falling and 
nee ted; we tell how; booklet free. Ben- | gray hair; prevents baldness. Ameri- 
Vonde System, Dept.N, Staunton,Va. | ¢an Sales Co., 330 Sibley Building 


Rochester, Ne 
( er, New York. equalled—never at the price. Cost 





Sent on av | CUSTOM CIGARETTES —Bereida 
Brand. The highest grade of Turkish 
Cigarettes made. A smooth, clean, 
mild. sweet smoke. Quality is seldem 





and women to travel and distribute 


less than store cigarettes made by 
machines. 500 Hand-Made with your 


samples; big manufacturer. Stead “4 “4 
work. S.Scheffer,Treas, MP171Chic ane Motion Picture Plays own Crest, Club Emblem, Monogram 





or other Special Design, for $8.75 


LEARN Automobile Business. We PLOTS Wanted for Motion Pictures. | Trial order of 50 with your initials 
teach you at home. Get $25 weekly job. | the Metropolitan Scenario Servic», | for $1.00. Special Cigarettes for 


310 weekly while learning. Rochester 150 Nassau Street, 


New York, sells ladies $1.80 per 100.  H. E. Carter, 


Auto.School, Dept.1455,Rochester,N.Y. | scenarios on strictly commission basis. | 235 W. 148th Street, New York. 





No advance fee fof selling. 





SAVE LOOSE TEETH. If Your 





Optical 


EYEGLASSES at wholesale price. 





Teeth Are Loose and sensitive, ig 


Books gums spongy, receding and bleeding 


Call’s Anti-Riggs will give quick 
relief and cure. Use it with new 





pane gold frames $3.60; = filled 
1.50; Lenses $1.00 pair. 


uplicate BOOKS! Breezy ones in classic lates; 4 oz. bottle prepaid 65c., 8 oz. 
all optical wed 5! half price. Lenses | fiction. Catalogue for stamp. Duff Rho 


00, Money back if unsatisfactory. 


round to reacrintion, Clark, 542 | Publishing Company, M. 2713 Mozart Cireular free. Call’s Anti-Riggs Co., 
est 124th Street, New York. Street, Chicago, Illinois. 105 William St., Elmira, N. Y. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Win Profit and Prestige 


as Local Agent for New Printype Oliver Typewriter 


—the Latest Wonder in Typewriterdom 


On top of all the innovations that have given The Oliver Typewriter 
such amazing success and sales, we have placed the crowning im prove- 
ment—PRINTYPE! The Oliver Typewriter now ¢ypewrites print. 

To the first acceptable man in each locality where we have 
no local agent, we offer the eaclusive agency for the Oliver 
Typewriter, which carries with it absolute control of all sales 
of Printype Oliver Typewriters in the territory assigned. 

Think of the money-making possibilities of an agency which 
‘‘T represent the 
only typewriter in the world that successfully typewrites print!’’ 


Overwhelming Public Demand for Printype 


Printype, the beautiful new type face, unobtrusively introduced 
to the public by The Oliver Typewriter Company a year ago, is 


enables you to step into a man’s office and say: 


today the reigning favorite in 'ypewriterdom. 
The beauty—the individuality—of Printype has 
turned the heads of some of the greatest business 
_ executives of the country. 


Printype —— 


OLIVER 


Typewritér 
The Standard Visible Writer 


If you have not had the pleasure of an introduc- 
tion to Printype ask for a copy of our pamphlet— 


“A Revolution in Typewriter Type” 

Printype is an adaptation for the typewriter, 
of the regular book type universally used on 
printing presses. 

An old friend in a captivating new dress—the 
last word in typewriter type-style. It is twice as 
artistic and easy to read as the old-style, sharp, 
thin outline letters and numerals used on all other 
typewriters. 

Although The Printype Oliver Typewriter is 
worth a premium, we placed the complete ma- 
chine on the market at the regular catalog price. 

The effect was electrical. Inquiries came thick 
and fast. Demands for demonstrations kept our 
Local Agencies working at high tension. Sales 
jumped. Public appreciation of the innovation 
was so impressively shown in actual orders that 
today one-third of our total output of Oliver Type- 
writers are ‘‘Printypes.’’ 


Belongs Exclusively to the Oliver 
The Oliver Typewriter Company originated 
‘‘Printype.’’ We control it. The Oliver Type- 









writer is the only writing machine in the world 
that successfully iypewrites print. 

This triumph in typewriter type, added to the 
numerous other exclusive features of The Oliver 
Typewriter, greatly increases the value of our 
Local Agency Franchise. It puts our great Sales 
Organization still farther in the lead. 


It's Your Supreme Opportunity 


We distribute Oliver Typewriters through a 
world-wide Agency System. Each Local Agent 
is given exclusive control of all sales of New Oliver 
Typewriters in the territory assigned, during the 
entire life of the arrangement. The demand for 
demonstrations of The Printype Oliver Type- 
writer necessitates a heavy increase in our force of 
Local Agents. 

Every city, every town, every village must be 
quickly assigned, so that the vast number of in- 
quiries that are pouring into the General Offices 
may have prompt, personal attention. This is 
undoubtedly the greatest business opportunity of 
your life. Ask for the details of our Exclusive 
Agency Proposition. Get posted on the profit- 
possibilities. Remember that a Local Agency 
Contract is an exclusive Franchise that entitles 
you to all the profit on every sale made in the 
specified territory. 


“17 Cents a Day” Booms Sales 


As local agent for The Oliver Typewriter you can offer 
the liberal, attractive terms of ‘17 Cents a Day.’? You can 
accept any make of old hi your may own, to 
apply on the small first payment. 

We do not surround our Local Agents with annoying rules 
and restrictions. In the territory assigned them, they are given 
full control. Loyal, efficient service wins generous recognition. 
Exceptional ability is rewarded by promotion to more important 
positions in the Oliver Organization. 

Whether you can give your entire time to the work or only 
an hour or two a day, you cannot afford to miss this wonderful 
money-making opportunity. 





Applications should be mailed promptly, as the territory is being assigned 


Rush Agency Application *»p!cations 


interesting literature, including the ‘‘Printype Book’’ and 


“The Opportunity Book,” together with complete information regarding Local Agency Plan, will be sent by first mail. 
Address Agency Department (107) 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 297 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what] asked for. Good-bye.” 
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me) Cover Design. ‘ ; ; : . Sigurd Schou See 
ya Theatrical Art Studies. ; .  .  . 361 Be 

26 Sixteen New Portraits of Footlight Fav or ites, SoS) 
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CHAPTER I. 


LL that fraction of the population 
of Winterbury which esteemed 
itself as “‘society’’ was present 

one November afternoon in Mrs, Cart- 
wright’s drawing-rooms. The wide 
door, whose fanlights and moldings 
amateurs of Georgian architecture came 
from far to see, opened constantly to 
admit into the great hall that bisected 
the house those who constituted “the 
beauty and the chivalry” of the town— 
or, at any rate, its prosperity and _ re- 
spectability. The Cartwright ancestors 
looked severely out of their Puritan 
eyes upon the scene below them. Their 
dark, bent brows beneath their formida- 
ble wigs expressed their disapproval of 
the chatter that floated to them. 

Winterbury rejoiced, did it, that Pro- 
fessor Cartwright and his wife had re- 
turned from his sabbatical year’s holi- 
day abroad? Sabbatical year, indeed! 
When did ignorance, folly, and sin take 
holiday, that their scholarly opponents 
should once in seven years absent them- 
selves from the scene of the combat? 
So they seemed sternly to inquire of 
those who thronged the old house on 
Elm Street. 

It was the new professor of history 


Ps 
o 


who called Gladys Cartwright’s atten- 
tion to the grim portraits. She. had 
come to a temporary lull in her hospita- 
ble business of dispensing chocolate at 
her cousin’s home-coming, and the new 
professor, stranded for the moment 
near her, was struck by a curious re- 
semblance between her young, rounded, 
charming face and that of a colonial 
judge, who, austere and sad, hung in 
the panel behind her. 

“\What do you suppose he thinks 
about all of this?” inquired Mr. Mc- 
Dougal, placing himself conversation- 
ally near Miss Cartwright, and indicat- 
ing the judicial ancestor of the house 
of Cartwright by an inclination of his 
head. 

Gladys’ eyes traveled swiftly 
back from the door they had been 
watching, and, quickly glowing and 
bright, included her questioner and the 
portrait in a smiling glance. All the re- 
semblance vanished. Mr. McDougal 
saw, appreciatively, that her lips dim- 
pled deliciously at the corners, as he 
was sure the judge’s had never done, 
even in babyhood; that her fine, fair 
skin showed the varying emotions of 
a moment in delicate fluctuations of 
color, too faint to be called blushes or 
pallors; that her very hair, too pale for 


gray 
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brown, too dull for gold, seemed to 
have an expressive quality of its own, 
with its wavy tendrils and little half 
curls, The judge, behind her, had no 
such vividness of life, of emotion; of 
that McDougal was immediately sure; 
and yet the lines of the girl’s brow, the 
droop of her lips in that second of re- 
pose, had been wonderfully like those 
of the grave, tired face above the judi- 
cial robes. 

“He?” laughed Gladys. “I suppose 
he thinks us all lost souls. Wasn't 
frivolity a crime almost worse than sin 
in his day? Poor old dear! He didn’t 
have much fun himself.” 

“Less than the average allowance of 
his period ?” inquired the new professor. 

Gladys nodded. 

“Much less. You see, he had to con- 
vict his own son of something—poor, 
old Colonial Brutus!” 

Her eyes wandered again toward the 
door. McDougal wondered for whom 
she was watching. Some youth, of 
course! He smiled half pityingly. Poor 
young things, who had so much disillu- 
sionment before them! 

McDougal had endured his disillu- 
sionments. He was thirty-eight, and he 
was done with watching doors. He was 
glad of it, and he felt sorry for the girl 
who had yet to learn the painful dispro- 
portion between the times the watched 
door admits the longed-for figure and 
the times that it spreads vacant and 
meaningless. 

At the same time, he felt that he 
should like to administer a rebuke to the 
youth who kept Gladys Cartwright wait- 
ing. One of the students, he supposed 
—she was not more than twenty or 
twenty-one. She had probably set her 
momentary affections upon some hero 
of the football field. McDougal’s own 
diversions, while obtaining his prelim- 
inary education, had been tutoring 
backward, or lazy, fellow students, 
waiting on table in a students’ mess 
room, lighting the gas street lamps of 
his little college town, in the days be- 
fore it had learned to meet darkness 
with sudden, simultaneous incandes- 
cence on all its streets. McDougal’s 


training had given him no deep-seated 
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sympathy with heroes of the football 
field. 

Gladys had dispensed more cups of 
chocolate, precariously topped by minia- 
ture mountains of whipped cream, while 
he indulged himself in his reflections. 
Now he saw a brighter color dye her 
cheeks and a deeper radiance gem her 
eyes as she looked toward the door. 
The awaited had arrived, then! 

He turned to observe the recipient of 
the beautiful look of cordiality. But it 
was only a woman of fifty. He was too 
new a comer to Winterbury to know 
who she was, although he had the imme- 
diate perception that every older resi- 
dent of the town must know her well. 
She had to perfection the air of the 
woman who has never been obliged to 
introduce or to explain herself. She 
smiled upon Gladys’ brilliant, welcoming 
face with what McDougal resentfully 
felt was a look of patronage. 

“No chocolate, my dear,” she an- 
swered the girl’s question. “When you 
are fifty and begin to be worried about 
your figure, you won’t indulge in it, 
either, two hours before your-dinner. I 
had expected to find Harold here, hov- 
ering about you to the distraction of all 
those who have not my reasons for ab- 
staining from chocolate. Has he gone 
already ?” 

“He hasn’t been here yet, Mrs. Leder- 
lie,” replied the girl. “Of course, he 
hates teas 

“He has given up that pose since he 
knows how often he has to seek you 
at them,” replied Mrs. Lederlie blandly. 
“T dare say something has detained 
him. Even if you weren’t here, I am 
sure he would come on your cousin’s 
account—he was always devoted to Pro- 
fessor Cartwright.” 

“He will probably manage to get in 
later,” said Gladys evenly. 

Lewis McDougal felt a compelling 
desire to know something of the Leder- 
lies. 

“Who is that extremely handsome, 
elderly woman talking to Miss Cart- 
wright?” he asked a fellow member of 
the Winterbury College faculty, who 
was endeavoring to escape the rooms 
without encountering a wife whose de- 
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clared intention was to drag him to 
other teas this afternoon. 

“That? Oh, that is Mrs. Amos Led- 
erlie—Gladys’ mamma-in-law-to-be. By 
the way, McDougal, if you see Mrs. 
Greer looking for me, will you tell her 
I remembered some papers I had to 
look over, and that I’ve gone home? 
And don’t see her until I’ve effected my 
escape!” 

McDougal nodded absently, forget- 
ting even to smile appreciation of the 
traditional masculine attitude. So the 
lovely young girl was waiting for her 
betrothed husband! It was not the 
nebulous beginning of a brief romance 
which he had seen in her charming 
eyes; it was acknowledged, accepted 
love. And it was not for a.student, a 
giant of the athletic association, that 
she waited, but for a man so far past 
the student stage that he could plan a 
home and ask a woman to share it. 

He remembered that he had heard 
of Lederlie as a young man of charm 
and ability. Dimly he recalled some 
legend of student escapades, some story 
of faculty regret that the boy had not 
devoted his talents to intellectual pur- 
suits on graduation. Well, the rewards 
of intellectual pursuits were long de- 
layed; and with Gladys Cartwright 
waiting. McDougal did not wonder at 
young Lederlie’s choice of a more 
swiftly remunerative occupation than 
scholarship. 

He delayed his own departure until 
the rooms were thinning, and his long, 
awkward figure was taking on a look 
of uneasy permanency in them. He 
did not know many of the people, and 
he went about, while the Cartwrights 
were welcoming a sprinkling of late 
guests, or speeding parting ones, staring 
at the portraits as though he were ab- 
sorbed in interest in the Cartwright for- 
bears. 

He wanted to see Lederlie, son of 
that graceful, classic, cold, unmotherly 
woman to whom he had felt an imme- 
diate antipathy, affianced husband of 
the young, radiant, vivid girl who had 
so attracted him. He knew that he was 
lingering for that purpose, and he ad- 
mitted that he was playing the inquisi- 


tive fool in so lingering; but he told 
himself, truthfully enough, that he in- 
dulged in very few vagaries, and that 
he had won the right to treat himself 
to an occasional caprice. 

He was studying again the austere 
judge who had been obliged to convict 
his own son of crime, and was surrep- 
titiously comparing his features with 
those of his far-off descendant, when 
Gladys’ face suddenly blossomed like a 
flower. He followed the direction of 
her frank, glad eyes. A young man 
stood in the doorway—Mrs. Lederlie’s 
son by his graceful, well-knit figure, his 
easy carriage; Gladys Cartwright’s 
lover by the first glance of his eyes. 
Gladys Cartwright’s lover—and yet not 
a happy man, as McDougal declared in 
the second’s survey he took. 

The newcomer greeted his hostess, 
exchanged some brief civilities with 
Professor Cartwright, and made his 
way toward Gladys. 

“Have you brought an excuse for 
tardiness?” she demanded gayly. “Your 
mother’s been gone these hours. Will 
you have chocolate? That’s nice of you. 
I feel neglected and unpopular when 
people refuse my beverage.” 

“How soon can you break away from 
this?’ Lederlie asked, in a low voice. 
“TL want—I want you to take a little 
walk with me before you go home. 
Will you?” 

“We can walk home,” answered 
Gladys. “I’m afraid it’s too late for 
any other rambling. I shan’t more than 
make dinner, at best.” 

“No, I don’t want to walk home,” 
declared the young man. “I want you 
to walk with me to the wharf—won’t 
you?” 

There was such a stress of desire in 
his voice that Lewis McDougal, listen- 
ing with one ear and all his attention 
to this conversation, while he gave the 
other ear and no attention at all to a 
drab little spinster who was avowing a 
love for chemistry, under the delusion 
that chemistry was his specialty, felt 
himself suddenly an eavesdropper. He 
moved abruptly away, leaving the lover 
of chemistry with a sentence suspended 
in mid-air. She always declared him 
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afterward an unfit person to be in- 
Structor of the young. “An unman- 
nerly man of no antecedents, that’s 
plain,” was the dictum from which she 
could not be won. 

He took an abrupt leave of the Cart- 
wrights, after all his dawdling, and 
went back to the rooms which he occu- 
pied in the house of the widow of one 
of the old medical faculty, revolving in 
his mind the look on Harold Lederlie’s 
face as he had stood in the doorway, 
glancing toward Gladys, and the note 
in his voice as he asked her to walk 
toward the wharf. There had been 
tragedy on the handsome young face, 
there had been tragedy in the intensity 
of the voice—of that he was sure. 
And how could tragedy be companion 
of these two in the flower of their at- 
tractive youth? He shook himself 
suddenly, and laughed aloud at the 
misty November sky, with an early- 
risen moon struggling to burst through 
its vapor. 

“Lewis, you are old, old, my friend!” 
he informed himself. ‘‘Have you so 
utterly forgotten what it is to be young 
and in love? Have you forgotten that 
a letter unanswered, a glance unrecipro- 
cated, is matter for more tragedy than 
all the Wars of the Roses? Oh, happy 
time of daily despair and hourly catas- 
trophe!” 

So he put out of his thoughts the two 
who had absorbed him for the last hour, 
and, letting himself into the medical 
widow’s comfortable abode, joined his 
two or three confréres at dinner, and 
later lost himself in the task of setting 
in order the notes for the volume he 
was to produce in the spring: “The 
History of the Progress of Society To- 
ward Manhood Suffrage.” It was an 
engrossing occupation, and in it he quite 
forgot the wharf, the haggard face of 
the young man, and the radiant one of 
the young girl. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Harold, you are as full of whims 
as a girl!” Gladys said, with a note half 
laughter, half question in her voice, as 
her cousin’s door closed upon her and 


her betrothed. “Will you tell me why 
to-night, of all nights, you feel impelled 
to walk down to the wharf? I shall 
be late for dinner, so will you—and that 
will make you late in coming to pay 
father your Wednesday evening visit!” 

“I can’t come to-night, Gladys— 
that’s the reason I had to have these 
few minutes alone with you.” 

“Is anything the matter, dear?” 
Gladys’ tone changed from mirthful 
protest and curiosity to something 
grave, sweet, reassuring. 

“What should be the matter?” he an- 
swered, almost roughly. 

“As far as I know, nothing at all. 
But—I'm a spoiled darling, Hal. You’ve 
never taught me to expect disappoint- 
ment, and, since I was expecting you 
to-night, I thought something must be 
the matter to keep you away. That’s 
all.” 

“Well, there is something the matter 
to that extent. I’ve got to meet Stock- 
ton and Daly at the bank for some 
extra work. There’s been some care- 
less bookkeeping, and the examiner is 
due upon us.” 

“Anything serious ?” 

“No—but you know what a lax, 
easy-going set they are, the officers and 
directors.” 

He drew her hand into his arm and 
held it tightly. 

“Oh, Gladys, Gladys,” he cried, with 
a break in his voice, “are you sure that 
you love me?” 

“Of course I am, Harold! Why, 
dearest boy, what is the matter with 
you to-night? Of course, and of course 
I love you!” 

“Tt was down by the wharf that you 
told me so for the first time. Do you 
remember ?” 

“Do I remember?” She scoffed at him 
softly. “Oh, no! I have so many more 
important things to recollect that I had 
entirely forgotten that. Goose!” 

She pressed nearer to his side, and 
looked up into his eyes in the light of 
a street lamp. Her face, rosy with the 
autumn air and youth and love, shone 
upon him like a tender flower. He 
gazed at her hungrily, jealously. 

“It was a wonderful sunset—you re- 
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“I want you to take a little walk with me before you go home. Wili you?” 


member—after a sullen day. A rend- 
ing of the gray clouds by sheer gold and 
fire. And we looked at it together as 
if we were looking at a resurrection—it 
was life flaming out of dull death, that 
sunset—and then we looked at each 
other, and we knew! We knew that we 
were meant for each other, did we not, 
Gladys?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, her breath 
caught from her by the flood of feeling 
his words and manner aroused in her. 

“And when two people are meant for 
each other, it does not matter what 
comes between, does it?” 

There was a sort of savage jealousy 
in his voice. 

“No,” she whispered again. Then she 
shook herself, as though to rid herself 
of some oppression she could not easily 


carry. “But, Hal, why are we talking 
like this? Instead of a cruel world bent 
upon separating us, who are meant for 
each other’—her words were soft— 
“every one is perfectly delighted with 
our finding it out for ourselves. They 
all thought they had found it out long 
before.” 

“T am not talking of people,” he said. 

3ut—of ourselves. Gladys, I should 
love you and long for you no matter 
what you had done.” 

“Well, I seldom do anything of a 
State’s prison sort!’ she retorted. He 
loosed her arm abruptly. She glanced 
at him in surprise. ‘I don’t mean that 
I am very much good, Hal. I only mean 
that you and I are averagely nice peo- 
ple, and aren't likely to put each other's 
love to any dreadful test.” 
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“And I am telling you,” he persisted, 
“that mine would survive any test. No 
matter what you did, Gladys, no matter 
what, I should know the true, the real 
you under it all. I should never doubt. 
I should be faithful to you, wait for 
you, work for you. Ah, dearest, dear- 
est, I am not worthy of you—I am so 
horribly unworthy! But I want to hear 
you say that you can forgive unworthi- 
ness—that you can love me in spite 
of it.” 

“Hal, you haven’t been making love 
to some one else?” 

She tried to laugh, but the intensity 
of his manner had affected her, and the 
laugh was half a gasp. 

“Making love? No, 
child!” 

“You managed to frighten me with 
your heroics a minute ago. Well, since 
your high crimes and misdemeanors are 
not of that kind, I can forgive them. 
Seriously, dear, of course neither of us 
is worthy of this beautiful thing that 
has happened to us, this loving each 
other, this planning-a long, lovely life 
together. -But you're as worthy as I 
am, I guess. And I love you, dear, with 
all my heart.” 

They had come to the old wharf, relic 
of the days when the river that ran by 
Winterbury’s door was the avenue by 
which the produce from the country be- 
yond came to the seaport city farther 
down. The pier had long been aban- 
doned, and was useful chiefly to ro- 
mantic young couples or persons with 
a passion for sketching. To-night, 
Gladys and Harold could hear the sound 
of the sluggish waters sucking at the an- 
cient piles; farther along the shore the 
lights of newer wharfs sent wavering 
lines of misty light across the waves. 
Picnic Island, opposite the city, bulked 
vague and large in the misty half light 
of departed day and vaporous, young 
moon. 

The two stood still, listening to the 
melancholy wash of the waters. A sud- 
den sadness, a sudden loneliness, smote 
their young hearts. 

“Oh, my dear!” the girl cried, seek- 
ing for his hands with her outstretched 
ones. “It would be too hard, too bleak, 


you foolish 
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too awful to live except for love. Thank 
God that we’ve got each other, whatever 
happens!” 

It was her gentle defiance to all the 
menaces and mysteries of life that 
seemed gathered there on the pale wa- 
terside. 

“Whatever happens!” he echoed her 
solemnly. 

And then he bent and kissed her, not 
with that ardor of love with which she 
was familiar, but with a chill solemnity 
that seemed part of the lonely place and 
the uncertain, solitary evening. 

They walked home without many 
words. She clung to his arm; she 
wanted to feel the close touch of com- 
panionship, that she might rid herself 
of the depression that had seized her at 
the river’s edge. When they came up 
into the part of Winterbury which she 
knew best, with the friendly lights shin- 


ing from many windows, gleaming 
across long, pleasant lawns, with the 
familiar college buildings grouped 


around the campus, insensibly her grasp 
relaxed a little. But Harold drew her 
hand back into the shelter of his arm, 
and held it there. 

“This is the place where I feel loneli- 
est, Glad,” he told her, reading all her 
undefined emotions. 

She glanced at him, inquiring. Lonely 
here—within sight of his own home 
and hers, and all the dear associations 
of his life. What did he mean? But 
she did not put her question into words. 
They turned into the drive toward her 
home. 

“So I shan’t see you again this even- 
ing?” she said, lingering, her latchkey 
in her hand, on the topmost of the little 
flight of steps. 

“Not to-night.” 

“To-morrow ?” 

“T’'ll call you up—that is, I’ll let you 
know later, if I may?” 

“All right.” 

The peculiar look in his eyes still held 
hers captive. For a full second they 


looked at each other, love and pain in 
one gaze, love and question in the other. 
Then, with a half sigh, she turned, and 
in another instant the bright hall had 
engulfed her. 


He paused for an in- 
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stant. Then he stooped, and kissed the 
doorknob where her fingers had rested. 


CHAPTER III. 


One may be the most modern of 
young women, the most free from an- 
cient habits of coquetry, from ancient 
habits of suspicion, and yet some situa- 
tions may find one the slave of sex tra- 
ditions. Had any one discussed the 
abstract proposition with Gladys Cart- 
wright, she would undoubtedly have de- 
clared that for an engaged girl to delay 
in asking her affianced any question “be- 
cause it was his place” to give the in- 
formation unquestioned, was an antique 
sort of folly. Didn’t an engagement 
imply frankness, candor—all the at- 
tributes that go with complete trust? 
Of course, a girl should ask what she 
wanted to know of her lover, as simply, 
as directly, as another man would de- 
mand information of him, 

Nevertheless, on the day after she 
had walked to the wharf with Harold, 
she refrained from telephoning to him 
to ask if he were coming in to see her 
some time during the day. And no mes- 
sage came from him. 

By evening she had worked herself 
into a state of indignation over his re- 
missness. Of course, it went without 
saying that she would rather see him 
than any one else in Winterbury—it 
would be idle to deny what was implied 
in the fact that she had promised to 
marry him. But he should not presume 
to grow lax because of that. It might 
be that she would have engagements for 
the evening; it might be that she would 
like to make engagements, provided his 
work with Stockton and Daly were to 
continue again this evening. It was 
only courteous that he should let her 
know. 

She made up many charges against 
him in her mind, and then rebutted them 
eloquently in the character of his advo- 
cate. But she did not telephone either 
to his mother’s house or to his office in 
the bank to learn whether or not it was 
his intention to visit her in the evening. 
Sometimes she declared to herself that 
her abstention was due to a high-minded 


desire not to complicate his work by 
intrusion, sometimes she admitted that it 
was due to her sense that he ought to 
“do the calling up.” 

The evening passed miserably enough. 
She had no word from him. Her father, 
who had given up evening cases, was 
deep in cataloguing his collection of the 
butterflies of America, and did not ob- 
serve the fact of her restlessness or of 
Harold’s absence. When she went to 
her room at half-past eleven, she was 
thoroughly awake, feverishly so. She 
heard the chimes on the North Church, 
half a block away, sound every quarter 
of an hour until dawn. Then she fell 
asleep, and did not stir again until nearly 
ten o'clock. 

“The doctor had an early call, Miss 
Gladys,” said the housemaid when she 
burst into the dining room half an hour 
later, full of remorseful explanations of 
her unhousewifely behavior. “He had 
his coffee at half-past six, and won’t be 
back until office hours; and it seemed 
a pity to wake you for nothing in par- 
ticular.” 

Gladys smiled her thanks and appre- 
ciation of the housemaid’s thoughtful- 
ness, and seated herself behind the an- 
cient coffee urn in which the women of 
her family had made coffee for many 
generations. Back of her, a Sheraton 
sideboard, as ancient as the urn, lent the 
soft luster of its old mahogany to the 
gleam of silver and the leaping light 
from the fireplace that vied with the 
morning sun in brightness. The girl 
favored the charming room with a look 
of affection. Sleep had banished the 
fretful sense of wounded dignity she 
had had the night before. She included 
all the world, the inanimate objects by 
which she was surrounded as well as the 
kindly world of human beings, in her 
fondness. 

She ran through her mail. It was 
moderately interesting. A letter from 
a college friend married and settled in 
Winnipeg, two or three invitations, a 
call to a committee meeting, an an- 
nouncement of a course of French lec- 
tures—Winterbury prided itself upon 
the ease with which it could muster an 
audience for discourses in foreign 
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tongues. Then she turned toward the 
morning paper, which her father’s ab- 
sence had left altogether at her disposal. 

The Winterbury Gazette was a sheet 
of conservative traditions. It was sel- 
dom that the dignity of its front page 
was marred by a cut or that its modest 
headlines extended across more than one 
column. As its chief owner gravely 
said, it had announced the fall of Sum- 
ter without trespassing upon two col- 
umns, and he seriously doubted whether 
it would ever have any information 
more worthy of a spread head than 
that. So, while his associates grumbled, 
and his heirs awaited a chance at a free 
hand, and his circulation fell off, the 
Gazette continued to make its perfectly 
respectable daily appearance untainted 
by the journalistic bad taste about it. 

But this week Colonel Mabie was in 
Hot Springs nursing a gentlemanly at- 
tack of gout, and his managing editor 
had ventured upon a startling innova- 
tion. Across two columns, in very 
black though not unduly large type, ran 
a headline; and the columns below it 
were darkened by an alleged »dortrait. 
Gladys gave a little smile of astonish- 
ment at the general effect—she knew 
the colonel and his managing editor— 
before her eyes conveyed to her mind 
the precise message of the picture and 
the print. 


PROMINENT YOUNG WINTERBORIAN 
ACCUSED OF EMBEZZLEMENT 


HAROLD LEDERLIE A FUGITIVE 


And then in smaller type there was 
the information that the young vice 
president of the Winterbury City Bank 
had disappeared just as defalcations of 
his, amounting to twenty thousand dol- 
lars, had been discovered. And the di- 
rectors issued their customary reassur- 
ance to the depositors in regard to the 
full ability of the bank to meet the loss. 

All this Gladys did not see at first. 
Harold’s name, his photograph, the 
word “embezzlement” were all that she 
beheld. Though they stunned her, she 
did not rightly grasp their significance. 
She was in the state of a person, felled 
and half unconscious from a blow, who 


does not apprehend what has happened 
to him. She sat in the bright, orderly 
room, the paper outstretched before 
her, her hand frozen upon it, the half 
smile with which she had greeted the 
innovation in the paper’s policy stiff 
upon her face. 

Above the sideboard behind her, the 
portrait of her great-great-grandmother 
hung, simpering upon the scene. Gladys 
had been held to be like the honorable 
dame, who had been esteemed a beauty 
in her generation, but now there was a 
grotesque and horrible unlikeness_be- 
tween the two faces, one with its un- 
changing look of pride and self-satis- 
faction, the other with a look that 
seemed as little likely to change, of 
overmastering horror transfixing a 
smile half formed. 

By and by, as a person smitten by 
a physical force shudders back to a 
dazed consciousness of the events that 
preceded his stupefaction, Gladys shud- 
dered back to life. Her mind grasped 
the import of the headlines; she read 
them all. From the vaults to which 
Harold and only one other officer had 
access, securities had been removed— 
the second man had been in Europe for 
six months. On the eve of an official 
discovery of the theft, Harold had dis- 
appeared. 

She forced herself to read through 
the paragraphs that followed. Written 
as news only, yet the sentences con- 
tained judgment, criticism. It was 
pointed out that Harold’s rapid ad- 
vancement in the bank had been due to 
a system of favoritism. To be sure, his 
father had been one of its directors a 
quarter of a century before, and in its 
history had once proved of great service 
to it, lending it money to tide over a 
crisis; but that had been twenty years 
ago. Afterward, Amos Lederlie had 
lost a great part of the fortune which 
he had used to help the Winterbury 
City Bank through an emergency. He 
had died fifteen years since, leaving his 
widow and his son but little more than 
they needed for their support. 

It had been on account of his father 
that young Lederlie, leaving Winter- 
bury College in his junior year, had 
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been shoved ahead, passing older men— 
men trained by years of experience in 
the banking business, men of tested 
probity. 

Gladys brushed her hand across her 
forehead, as though to brush some cob- 
web from her brain. Why this tone 
of personal animosity toward Harold? 
Ah, she had it, she had it! Of course! 
The whole, stupid libel was inspired, 
if not written, by Godfrey, the manag- 
ing editor. Godfrey had a double score 
to settle with Harold—she, Gladys, had 
refused to marry him; and his brother, 
Sam Godfrey, had been one of those in 
the bank whom Harold’s rapid rise had 
offended. 

The whole thing was clear to her 
now, and she essayed a contemptuous 
laugh that refused to come. If Colonel 
Mabie had been at home, of course such 
a thing would never have been printed, 
she told herself—dear, old Colonel 
Mctie, her father’s friend, and hers, 
amy Tareld’s; a gentleman, a man who 
woe'd not lend his property to slander 
—wiho would not imperil his property 
by such libel. 

But—Edwin Godfrey was a seasoned 
newspaper man, and, unless he had 
gone insane, he would not publish such 
a thing as this without at least an ap- 
parent foundation upon which to rest 
it. She must see other papers—those 
newer, more sensational sheets which 
did not pollute Doctor Cartwright’s 
house. Of course, the whole thing was 
a blunder, an absurdity so utter that she 
could almost—almost !—laugh at it; but 
she must know whether it was a general 
absurdity or merely a spiteful, personal 
one before she called Harold up on the 
telephone to tell him how she had 
laughed over this ridiculous thing. She 
pressed the button beneath the table. 

Nora was a long time in answering 
the summons. She pressed the button 
again impatiently, and before its buzz- 
ing had died away she started toward 
the butler’s pantry. She was no longer 
white, dazed, stunned; she was a flam- 
ing vision of outraged pride. 

Nora presented herself before she 
had reached the pantry door—a scared- 
looking Nora in her pink print. She 


was not a newspaper reader herself, and 
it would have interested her as much 
to spend the ante-breakfast half hour 
in reading one of the doctor’s tomes as 
to spend it on Colonel Mabie’s respecta- 
ble repository of news. But, since she 
had uncovered the dish of bacon and 
eggs before her young mistress and had 
placed the toast rack adjacent to her 
hand, the butcher’s boy had called for 
orders—and he had unfolded a tale. 
Moreover, he had supported it by un- 
folding, also, the Trumpet and Clarion. 
No wonder she came slowly, fright- 
enedly at Gladys’ imperious summons. 

“Nora, will you please send out at 
once and buy all the morning papers 
except the Gazette, which I have?” com- 
manded Gladys. 

“Yes’m. Where shall I send, please, 
Miss Gladys?” faltered Nora. 

“To the news stand on the corner,” 
replied the girl, permitting Nora to read 
her surprised rebuke at the foolish 
question in her manner. 

“Yes'm—of course, ma’am,” Nora 
chattered, and escaped the dining room. 

To Gladys every second was in- 
terminable. The- maid had_ scarcely 
reached the kitchen and agreed with 
the cook that the best plan would be 
to declare the news stand at the corner 
sold out of papers before Gladys her- 
self appeared. The butcher’s boy fled, 
orderless, leaving his Trumpet and 
Clarion behind him on the kitchen table. 
It lay there—an extra edition, that had 
been sent out damp from the presses— 
and smeared across the whole top were 
great red letters declaring Harold Led- 
erlie an embezzler and a fugitive. Be- 
neath, there was a spreading picture of 
him, and beside him one of Gladys her- 
self. “The Embezzler and the Young 
Woman He Was to Marry Next Janu- 
ary!” shrieked the caption beneath the 
two photographs, which were inclosed 
in a heart-shaped frame. 

“Have you been wasting your time 
on this stuff?” demanded Gladys con- 
temptuously. She tore it across and 
threw it into the range. ‘You had bet- 
ter occupy yourselves more profitably. 
Nora, I came down to say that I don’t 
want those papers, after all.” 
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vised cook, who had an im- 
agination, and who developed 
it upon bloodcurdling litera- 


Py Ne ture, 
me Meantime in her room 


Gladys was carefully pinning 
her hat upon her soft-brown 
locks. She could not trust her 
voice at the telephone; she 
must go to his mother’s at 
once, and find out the truth 
that underlay this wild fantasy 
—this nightmare. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Before the house she heard 
an automobile snort itself to 
a standstill. The hands that 
were raised to pin her hat 
fell limp by her sides. All 
her soul, all her hopes, and 
her unacknowledged fears 
crowded to her wide eyes. 





It was Harold, come io ¢all 


He stooped and kissed the doorknob where her fingers had rested. rey that she was crazy that 


She marched out of the kitchen again, 
her head held high on her slender neck, 
the bright, proud, angry color flaming 
in her cheeks. The two servants made 
some murmur as she passed out of the 
room, and then looked at each other. 

“She don’t believe it!’ cried the cook. 
“You'll see—she’ll never believe it!” 

“She'll believe it if it’s so,’ declared 
Nora. “Miss Gladys is nobody’s fool, 
even if she is in love. I shouldn’t won- 
der but what she’d go into a convent 
—or a decline.” 

“Tf she was one of us,” said the cook, 
“she’d not have time to be goin’ into 
convents or declines, either; she’d have 
her livin’ to get, an’ she’d go to see him 
in State’s prison a 

“They haven’t got him there yet, an’ 
I hope they never will,” Nora inter- 
rupted hotly. “Say, cook, what do you 
suppose he was doin’ with all that 
money ?” 

“Maybe he never took it at all.” 

“Then why does he run away?” 

“Maybe he didn’t run away. Maybe 
the real thief kidnaped him so as to 
make it look like he ran away,” impro- 





all the world was crazy; it 
was Harold in the modest car that 
they had selected together not a month 
ago—the one which she was to learn 
to drive as well as he—the comfortable, 
dear little car. He had wanted a more 
magnificent one, but she had restrained 
the extravagant ambition. 

She waited tensely for his reverber- 
ating ring to echo through the house. 
Instead, she heard a latchkey fumbling 
in the lock. The door opened, and her 
father’s slow footfall sounded in the 
hall. She had forgotten her father. 
She had forgotten his early call, his ab- 
sence from the house. Of course it had 
been his neat, little, physician’s motor 
car that had come to a pause outside. 
She was abysmally disappointed. She 
had the sensation of falling down end- 
less depths. 

Her father was coming slowly up the 
stairs—age and weariness in his tread. 
She recalled her fainting spirit, her 
fleeing courage, and went to the landing 
at the head of the stairs to meet him. 
When she saw how bowed his shoulders 
seemed, how ashen his face, she drew 
her own figure more erect, and the color 
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of battle flamed across her face. Doc- 
tor Cartwright looked up and_ beheld 
her. A deeper sorrow, a deeper pity 
darkened his old eyes. 

‘My dear,” he said tenderly. “My 
dear.” 

He paused then. He had always ad- 
mitted that the new generation was be- 
yond him. He did not know how to 
approach it when the deeper things of 
life were in question; books, politics, 
golf, pictures, the state of musical ap- 
preciation in America; on such topics 
as these he felt that he and the age 
which followed him spoke a common 
language; but when it came to life and 
love and death and sacred sorrow, he 
had a vocabulary crystallized so many 
years ago that he never dared to use it 
with these assured, sapient youngsters. 
So he stared sadly at his proud, beauti- 
ful young daughter, and murmured his 
ineffective ‘my dear.” 

She did not volunteer to help him. 
With a feeling almost hostile she 
awaited his admission that he had seen 
and had been affected by the ridiculous 
tale. 

“Gladys, I wish your mother were 
alive. She would know what to do,” 
said the doctor helplessly. 

And Gladys recalled, as though a 
knife were plunged through her, that it 
was with those very words he had given 
his halting assent to her engagement a 
year and a half ago. He had not quite 
approved of it; but he had not known 
how to deny her her heart’s desire. He 
had only stipulated for delay. 

“T suppose,” replied Gladys, more 
hardened still by his words and the rec- 
ollection they aroused, “that you have 
seen that absurd thing in the morning 
papers. I know that you do not really 
care for Harold, father; but I am sure 
you do not allow a personal feeling— 
such as I dare say you would have had 
for any man I might have fallen in love 
with—to make you unjust. Of course, 
you know that it is a frightful slander, 
a frightful, frightful lie!” 

“My dear,” said the doctor again, 
“let us go into your room for a few 
minutes. I must talk with you.” 

She turned from the landing on which 


she had met him, and led the way into 
her room, a pretty room, wide and fresh 
and charming with its rose-flowered 
cretonnes, its well-polished, dark woods, 
its photographs and girlish mementos. 

“Gladys, my daughter,” said the old 
man, sitting heavily in the armchair 
near the fireplace, “I did not come home 
to you without having first investigated, 
as far as was possible, the sources of 
this report. It met me in the house to 
which I was called. I have been to the 
bank. I have seen Hinsdale, the first 
vice president. He says that there is no 
question at all about the defalcation. 
The only question is as to the amount. 
It may be larger than at first appeared. 
They have cabled for Donohue. He 
ought not to have been away for so long. 
He is taking the first steamer home. I 
am afraid that there is no question 
about the situation, my dear. You see 
—for Harold to become a fugitive was 
for him to confess. You see that, do 
you not, my poor, little girl?” 

“No.” Gladys’ voice and manner 
were obstinate. “Moreover, I haven’t 
the least notion that Harold is a fugi- 
tive. May not a man leave Winterbury 
—even granted that he has left Winter- 
bury—for two days without being 
thereby convicted of all the crimes un- 
earthed during his absence? If Harold 
is not in town, it is because he has per- 
fectly legitimate business elsewhere. Of 
course, if he has gone away, he will 
return the minute that he hears of this 
—this—I haven’t the word to character- 
ize it fitly.” 

“Do you know where he is?” 

Doctor Cartwright looked hopeful for 
the second. Perhaps Harold had gone 
away on legitimate business ; perhaps his 
fiancée knew what it was and where it 
was; perhaps it was some hideous mix- 
ture of blunder and coincidence, and no 
crime at all that blackened Harold’s 
fame for the hour. He hung upon her 
answer, but her clouding face gave it 
before she spoke. 

“T don’t know. I haven’t seen him 
since the night before last, when he 
walked home with me from Caroline’s 
tea. But—do you call him a thief be- 
cause of that?” 
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“Oh, my dear!” sighed the doctor 
wearily. Why wouldn't his lovely 
daughter be reasonable? 

“Tf he is away from home, I dare say 
his mother knows where he is,” went on 
Gladys, conscious of the weakness of 
her last sally of defense. 

“Hinsdale says that she denies all 
knowledge of his whereabouts. She is 
completely prostrated—can see no one. 
You see, my dear, even his mother has 
not your faith in him—even his moth- 
er!” 

“She is a cold, selfish, vain woman!” 
cried Gladys hotly, the hitherto un- 
spoken belief of her heart finding ex- 
pression at last. “She has never given 
up a thing for any human being, she 
has never been a true mother to him. 
It was she who insisted upon his leav- 
ing college before he was through. She 
wanted more money to spend. She is a 
luxury-loving thing, cold and conceited 
and spoiled. She has never liked our 
engagement because it was going to end 
in a few less dollars for her to spend 
on her furs and her laces and her mas- 
seuses. She is just a charming shell of 
a woman, and there is nothing warm 
and alive and human inside of the shell! 
She always collapses when there is the 
slightest disagreeable thing to do. Of 
course she is prostrated—she welcomes 
every chance to be prostrated. But even 
she can’t believe this thing!” 

“I agree with a great deal that you 
have said concerning Mrs. Amos Leder- 
lie,” answered the doctor slowly. “I 
agree with a great deal of it. She is 
luxury-loving, extravagant, unused to 
the discipline of denial. I think that 
my poor, old friend, Amos Lederlie, 
found that there was not in her much 
substantial basis for married happiness. 
He was much her senior. I think and 
have always thought that she married 
him for his money. Yes, I think you 
are right about Mrs. Lederlie. And— 
Harold is not unlike his mother.” 

“Father !” 

“That was the real reason for my 
hesitation to give my consent to your 
engagement, Gladys, dear. Harold cer- 
tainly inherits his mother’s extreme 
good looks. He certainly inherits some 


of her tastes for luxury. I had seen to 
what a pass of wretchedness the mother 
had brought as good a man as I ever 
knew. Do you wonder that I hated to 
give my girl to that mother’s son?” 

“You seem to forget, sir, that Harold 
was the son of your friend, also. I—I 
can vouch for the warmth of his heart.” 

“My dear, the love of a young man 
for the young woman to whom he is 
attracted at the mating period of life 
has nothing in common with that steady, 
generous warmth of feeling which is the 
finest attribute of humanity. Many a 
hot-blooded man is a very cold-hearted 
man.” 

“While we are here, discussing in this 
way, as if life, and happiness, and Har- 
old’s honor were not in the balance out- 
side, I suppose there is nothing being 
done——”’ 

A rap upon the door. Nora, very 
scared-looking, presented herself at the 
threshold. 

“Tf you please, a young man from the 
Trumpet and Clarion, Miss Gladys, 
ma’am, and he says the Trumpet and 
Clarion would be glad to give you all 
the space you need to reply to the at- 
tacks upon Mr. Lederlie in this morn- 
ing’s papers She broke off, gasp- 
ing. 

“T will see the kind young man from 
the generous Trumpet and Clarion,” de- 
clared the doctor, with grim alacrity. 

The sound of a reverberating front 
door three seconds later gave evidence 
that he had effectually seen the young 
man. Gladys realized, with a faint de- 
sire to smile, that he had welcomed the 
interruption. The clock on her mantel- 
shelf chimed gayly—the door of his of- 
fice closed. She knew that he would 
be glad to plunge into his work, into that 
which he understood, effecting at least 
a temporary escape from all the 
wretched, unfamiliar realm of the tragic 
emotions. She was not surprised when 
Nora came upstairs again. 

“Doctor Cartwright says, Miss 
Gladys, that he finds several people 
waitin’ for him already. He would like 
to talk with you after his office hours, 
but will you please excuse him now ?” 
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“Thank you, Nora,” replied Gladys 
lifelessly. 

The maid’s kind eyes filled with im- 
pulsive tears. 

“Oh, Miss Gladys, if there was only 
something we could do for you!” she 
cried, and then, frightened at her temer- 
ity, backed hastily toward the door. 

But Gladys looked at her kindly. 

“There is something you can all do 
for me, Nora,” she said. “It is one of 
the hardest things in the world to do, 
too.” 

“There’s nothing too hard,” declared 
the fervent Nora. 

“It is to believe, as I do, that Mr. 
Lederlie is the victim of a great blunder, 
a great mistake—and perhaps of a little 
jealousy and malice, also. It is to be- 
lieve that he can and will explain every- 
thing.” 

“Oh, as for that, Miss Gladys,” re- 
sponded Nora, with every appearance 
of conviction, “we all do. We said so 
this morning in the kitchen—there’s 
never a question about that. But— 
couldn’t you let me get you a glass of 
sherry and a biscuit, Miss Gladys? Or 
a cup of coffee?” 

“No thank you, Nora. And if the 
doctor asks for me before I come in, will 
you please say that I-shall be back for 
luncheon ?” 

“You’re never going out, miss?” 

“T certainly am, though,” replied 
Gladys defiantly. “Why, Nora, do you 
—when you have just told me how you, 
too, believe in Mr. Harold—do you ex- 
pect me to stay indoors and hide my 
face, as though I doubted him?” 

“Take your muff, Miss Gladys,” 
begged Nora, in a subdued voice. “An’ 
—an’—it’s very cold out. Won’t you 
have a veil, ma’am ?” 

“T will not!” 

Gladys almost snapped out her reftsal 
of the well-meant suggestion. She 
looked at lierself critically in the wide 
mirror above her dressing table. Cour- 
age, pride gleamed in her eyes, incar- 
nadined her cheeks. She still wore a 
face which she dared to show to all of 
Winterbury, which she meant to show, 
without loss of time, to MHarold’s 
mother. 


CHAPTER V. 


For all her high resolve to call at 
once upon Harold’s mother, and with 
that lady to do battle for his sake, to 
inspire her with trust, and pride, and 
patience, Gladys did not find it easy to 
go at once to the Lederlie house, a quar- 
ter of a mile away from her own, on the 
same elm-bordered street. She had al- 
ways been a little in awe of Mrs, Leder- 
lie, despite her understanding of the 
fundamental principles of the older 
woman’s character. The words that had 
flowed. so freely from her lips that 
morning, in conversation with her fa- 
ther, had embodied opinions she had 
carefully repressed. 

She had wanted the handsome and 
fascinating lady—all the world of Win- 
terbury admitted Mrs. Lederlie’s beauty 
and charm—to care for her. She had 
wanted to thaw the pretty crust of ice 
which glitteringly enveloped her pros- 
pective mother-in-law, and to find a 
mother’s heart somewhere beneath the 
rainbow scintillations of the surface. 
Her failures were complete and fre- 
quent; but she had always recovered 
from them to nurse the same hopes 
anew. 

But to-day things were different. 
Harold, by some blunder—oh, yes, by 
some blunder, some blunder, she re- 
peated passionately to herself—was in 
an intolerable position in men’s eyes; 
and his mother, instead of helping him 
by the composure, the assurance, of her 
bearing, was hourly injuring him. And 
she, Gladys, must force this view of the 
case upon Mrs. Lederlie ; must by some 
superhuman strength instill into the 
other woman belief, and determination, 
and the high attributes cf love. And to 
do it, she must summon all her own 
forces; and she must quell the voice 
within herself that kept reminding her 
of her last talk with Harold. 

“Not worthy—not worthy!” But 
she herself had used the same words. 
Who on earth was worthy of the deep 
joy of love? 

“No matter what you did, no matter 
what”—the remembering voice went on 
repeating the words—“I showld still be- 
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lieve in the true, real you under it all. 
I should be faithful. I should wait.” 

Oh, why, why had he talked like that? 
Why, if he had-no secret knowledge of 
a situation approaching that should put 
her love to the utter test? But she must 
not remember those passionate, pitiful 
words. They weakened her. 

She walked along a side street in 
which she did not know many of the 
residents. There were some children 
below the school age playing in the au- 
tumn sunshine. There were one or two 
busy gardeners raking leaves into heaps 
and burning them. The blue smoke 
curled before her eyes. She inhaled its 
sharp fragrance. One or two women, 
with deep-rooted love of their gardens, 
were out tying straw around tender 
plants. It was all almost incredibly 
peaceful and ordinary. 

Out of one of the well-kept houses a 
man came briskly. Gladys looked at him 
unrecognizingly. He turned in her di- 
rection, and still she looked at him un- 
knowingly. As he approached, she saw 
that his lean, lined face reddened darkly 
as his hand went half hesitatingly to- 
ward his hat. She did not recall his 
identity; but her head inclined auto- 
matically in response to his half-defined 
salute, which then became a full one. 
He passed her, still with that dark, em- 
barrassed flush upon his face. Some one 
who knew her, some one who had read 
the morning papers, she supposed, and 
who felt a sense of social dismay at 
meeting her face to face. Then she 
heard the receding footsteps turn and 
hasten after her. 

“Miss Cartwright,” began a hesitating 
voice at her shoulder, and she turned to 
meet the kindly gaze of the stranger. 
“You probably do not remember me. I 
met you the day before yesterday at 
your cousin’s. I’m Lewis McDougal, 
a newcomer to Winterbury College.” 

“Oh, yes; of course, Mr. McDougal,” 
murmured Gladys apologetically. 


“There were so many new faces that 
afternoon. You will pardon my not 
connecting yours at once with your 
name.” 

“Miss Cartwright, you will forgive 
the intrusion of an absolute stranger. I 


know that you are in deep trouble this 
morning. If I can assist you in any 
way ” He broke off, reddening 
again. “I must sound very absurd,” he 
continued. ‘Here you are in the place 
which has been your home for I don’t 
know how many generations, sur- 
rounded by lifelong friends—and here 
am I, a stranger, offering you sympathy 
and service. Please try to overlook the 
presumption of it and believe in its 
sincerity.” 

There was such a note of humble- 
ness in the close of the little speech that 
it touched Gladys’ heart and brought 
the tears—she had not known how dan- 
gerously near the surface they were— 
to her eyes. 

“Tt doesn’t seem presumptuous to me ; 
it seems kind,” she told him. “I am 
in trouble, and it is not’—she silenced 
the undermining voice of memory— 
“easy to bear, even though I know—I 
know’—she defied him to doubt her 
assurance—‘“that it will be of the brief- 
est possible length. Of course, it is all 
some incredible blunder! It could all 
be righted in a moment, if only Mr. 
Lederlie did not happen to be away. It 
is unfortunate that he should be; but as 
soon as he returns 

“Exactly,” agreed McDougal heartily. 
“When does he get back? I should 
be glad to be one of those to meet 
him ’ Then he broke off, for the 
girl’s face showed that Lederlie’s re- 
turn was an indefinite event. “But, of 
course,’ he went on glibly, “he is un- 
likely to know of this hue and cry. Our 
Winterbury happenings will not be very 
conspicuously chronicled in the larger 
cities. Have you telegraphed him?” 

Gladys looked straight before her. 
She did not trust herself to meet his 
friendly eyes. 

“T do—I do not know where he is,” 
she said finally. ‘‘He—I suppose it was 
a sudden summons from the city. I 
have not seen him since the night be- 
fore last. He walked home with me 
from Mrs. Cartwright’s tea.” 

McDougal recalled the face and the 
voice he had loitered at the Cartwrights 
to see and to hear—the look and voice 
of tragedy. He remembered how he 
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had invented sentimental reasons for 
any hint of tragedy in the man who 
occupied the desirable position of be- 
trothed husband to the vividly sweet 
and lovely creature who had so at- 
tracted him. With a sudden heaviness 
of heart, for her sake, he felt now that 
the reasons were not primarily senti- 
mental. 

“And he said nothing then about any 
call out of the city?” 

He tried to keep his voice 
free from portentousness ; but 
he felt that it was a veritable 
croak. Gladys shook her 
head. They walked on in si- 
lence for a few steps. 

“Well,” said McDougal 
finally, forcing a note of 
commonplace courage into his 
manner, “he will surely be 
back to-day, and the whole 
thing will be straightened out. 
I only wanted you to know 
that if, by any unlikely chance, 
I could be of any use to you, 
I should esteem it a privilege 
to be allowed to be.” 

Gladys’ gray eyes darkened 
with gratitude. 

“TI think you mean it,” 
she said, with her frank air; 
“and, though I hope and be- 
lieve that there will be noth- 
ing for any one to do after a 
day or two—except to apolo- 
gize to Mr. Lederlie—still, I 
thank you. And if I do need 
any one’—her eyes swam 
suddenly in tears—‘if I do 


there now—she felt almost equal to the 
ordeal. 

The maid at Mrs. Lederlie’s door was 
uncertain as to whether Mrs. Lederlie 
was at home or not; but her pretense of 
doubt gave way before: ‘Oh, yes, Mrs. 
Lederlie is at home this morning, and I 
am very sure that she will see me. I 
am Miss Cartwright, you know.” 

“Yes'm, I know; but Mrs. Lederlie 





need any one, I shall be glad “If 1 can assist you in any way——” He broke off, reddening 


to remember what you have 

said. Somehow—it’s terrible 

—but one’s family, one’s old friends, 
are always so concerned about one— 
and that isn’t the question at all!” 

“I understand. They do miss the 
real issue, in their desire to spare one 
pain. Good-by. I have a lecture at 
twelve, and must run across lots.” 

She walked on, after he had left her, 
with a securer sense of courage. At the 
corner she remembered for what she 
had come out. She was on her way to 
see Harold’s mother. She must go 


ayain. 


is not at all well, and is to be denied 
to every one. So many people have 
been here from the papers, miss, that 
she simply can’t see any one.” 

Gladys laughed. 

“Well, I’m not from the papers. You 
know that. Tell her that it is most 
important I should see her.” 

Her laugh and assured air put some 
courage into the girl’s shrinking spirit, 
and she started the ascent of the stairs 
toward her mistress’ room, 
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“She can see you, Miss Cartwright, 
for a few minutes—but please don’t stay 
long. She’s had the doctor, and his 
orders were perfect quiet. But for just 
a few minutes.” That was the confused 
message. 

Gladys ascended the stairs, for the 
first time in her experience of them 
without a slight tremor of fright. Hith- 
erto she had always gone to see a 
queen-mother sort of a person, a great 
lady to be conciliated, won—by flattery, 
perhaps, if more honest methods did not 
prevail; but to-day she walked boldly 
up to teach an imperfect mother her 
duty. 

Mrs. Lederlie’s room was becomingly 
darkened. She sat up in her bed, 
propped against pillows, her silvered 
dark hair gleaming through a coquettish 
cap of lace—lace and lawn and ribbons 
about her firm, round. throat and her 
statuesque shoulders. She held out a 
white, slender hand to Gladys. 

“Oh, my poor child, my poor child!” 
she breathed. “Have you come to re- 
proach me for the wreck of your life?” 

“The wreck of my life? What do 
you mean, dear Mrs. Lederlie?” in- 
quired Gladys, with a good deal of suav- 
ity. “I don’t consider my life wrecked 
because my promised husband is the 
victim of some mix-up in his business.” 

“Then you don’t know?” murmured 
the elder lady, with infinite pathos in 
her voice. 

“Don’t know what?” 

“Oh, my dear, don’t make me say the 
words to you! Don’t force it upon me, 
his mother—I shall not forgive Harold 
this! If he has left it to me to break 
the truth to you, I cannot do it. I will 
not do it! Oh, Rosalie, my _ salts, 
please!” 

While Mrs. Lederlie’s maid supplied 
her with aromatic salts and sympathetic 
murmurs, Gladys sat with her face 
grown very stern. There was fright in 
it, but more of judgment. When the 
maid had withdrawn to the dressing 
room next the bedroom, where, Gladys 
saw, in an uncomprehending flash, she 
was busied with trunks, she drew closer 
to the bed, and addressed her lover’s 
mother. 


“Dear Mrs. Lederlie, forgive me if I 
am impertinent; but I think that you 
are doing Harold a great wrong. We 
cannot wonder if other people are badly 
impressed by the look of things against 
him, if we, we who know him, seem to 
be impressed by them. Please try to 
forgive me if I am impertinent ; but I do 
think you should show a trustful, proud 
face to the world. Of course, nothing 
we can do can alter the fact of his inno- 
cence, and that must appear as soon as 
investigations are made; but meantime 
think how his reputation may suffer! T 
walked through the streets to-day just 
to show myself—just to tell the world 
that I had no reason to stay behind 
closed windows and doors. I don’t 
mean to be impertinent, but it does seem 
to me that that is the only way in which 
we can help him now, until he comes 
back and things are cleared.” 

The fine eyes of the woman on the 
pillows surveyed the girl keenly. <A 
slender hand reached out and clasped 
one of hers. 

“My dear, if only my wretched boy 
could have been worthy of us!” said 
Harold’s mother, in the full-throated 
voice of one paying the final, complete 
tribute. 

Gladys’ fingers grew a little cold in 
hers. 

“He is worthy of—me, at any rate,” 
she declared. 

“Ah, my dear, he is not—neither of 
you, so courageous, and spirited, and 
strong, nor of me and my mother’s love. 
Gladys, what the papers are saying this 
morning is—see that the door of the 
dressing room is shut, will you, my 
sweet girl?—is true. He admitted it 
himself to me the night before last.” 

Afterward, it seemed to Gladys that 
she had, almost from the moment when 
first the hideous headlines, the blotted, 
blurred picture had met her unprepared 
eyes a few hours before, been bracing 
her spirit to bear this blow; afterward, 
it seemed to her that, from the first, she 
had known that she would hear his 
mother declare her lover a thief, and 
that his mother would give her lover 
himself as her authority for the awful 
statement. At the bottom of her soul 
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she felt that she had known it all along. 
All the brave pretense, all the gallant 
make-believe with which she had been 
fortifying hers-!f, intoxicating herself, 
through the morning, seemed suddenly 
to evaporate. 

“He told you so?” Her voice was 
without inflections, but very quiet. 

“My poor Gladys, yes.” 

“\Will you please tell me all about i 

“Tt is abominable of Harold to leave 
me such a task!” exclaimed the lady of 
the laces, reclining rather more heavily 
on her pillows. “But you have a right 
to know everything, my poor girl; and, 
since he was too great a moral coward 
to tell you himself, there is nothing for 
it but for me to tell you. That is 
Harold all over—selfish through and 
through, perfectly indifferent to what 
this moment may mean to me, provided 
only that he escapes the purgatory. 
Gladys, my dear, what time is it? 
Twenty after? I should have taken my 
tonic a quarter of an hour ago. Would 
you mind? Thank you, dearest girl. I 
really ought not to be going through 
with this harrowing scene with you; 
but I must, though I don’t dare think 
what Doctor Arthur would say to me. 
He absolutely forbade my seeing a liv- 
ing soul. Of course, I did not tell him 
what I am obliged, through Harold's 
unspeakable remissness, to tell you. No. 
I called him in last night when some- 
thing Hinsdale telephoned to me made 
me realize that the whole business 
would be town talk to-day. But I didn’t 
say a word to Doctor Arthur except 
that I had had a horrible shock. Not a 
word, Gladys, what we women suffer 
in silence!” 

There was a moment of such silence 
as perhaps women suffer in Mrs. 
Lederlie wordless while she sniffed 
again her sal volatile and closed her 
lids upon her fine brown eyes, and 
Gladys wordless because it seemed to 
her that the next sound which passed 
her lips must be a shriek of madness or 
the gasp of death. 

“Where was I?” began the mother 
again. “Oh, yes, at Harold’s selfishness. 
Well, I need not dwell upon that. You 
have experienced it, Gladys, now in its 
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full force, and I dare say you had had 
plentiful suggestions of it throughout 


your engagement. His father over 
again, my dear!” 

“Mrs. Lederlie,” cried the girl, 
strained almost beyond endurance, “will 
you please tell me what Harold said to 
you that you should believe this—this 
story in the morning’s papers ?” 

“Yes, I will tell you.” The invalid 
spoke with a certain sharpness at vari- 
ance with the half-affected tones which 
she had used before. “I will tell you 
chronologically. He came home to din- 
ner rather late the night before last—it 
was the day of Caroline Cartwright’s 
tea, if you remember ?” 

Gladys signified that she did remem- 
ber. 

“He was very moody through the 
meal. However, I was used to that. 
At the close of it he refused coffee, and 
said that, when I was quite through 
mine, he had something serious to say 
to me. It reminced me of the evening 
when he had announced his engagement 
to you. I couldn't think what it would 
be this time. If you and he had not 
been so palpably devoted to each other 
up to that very day, I should have sus- 
pected the announcement of a broken 
engagement. However, as you know, 
it was nothing of the sort. No ee 
She paused with a sort of vindictive 
recollection in her voice. “No. He 
began our serious discourse by asking 
me if IT could raise twenty thousand dol- 
lars for him before noon the next day.” 

She paused. There had been a cold 
and calculated resentment in her tones. 

“Yes?” breathed Gladys intently. ; 

“T dare say that Harold has informed 





* you of what my assets are?” Again the 


note of calculation. 

“Never. We never spoke of such a 
thing.” 

“T did not know.” Mrs. Lederlie 
spoke as one relieved. “He might have 
done so, naturally enough. If he did 
not speak to you of my scanty little re- 
sources, why, then, of course, you do 
not know that he might as well have 
asked me for the Koh-i-noor by noon 
of the next day as for twenty thousand 
dollars. I couldn’t have raised two. 
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This house—and it is already mort- 
gaged, Gladys—is almost the sum total 
of my possessions. I couldn’t possibly 
have raised twenty thousand dollars.” 

She talked insistently, as though some 
one combated her. 

“And he told you why he needed the 
money?” Gladys gently, coldly held her 
to the narrative. 

“I asked him—one naturally would 
ask him. He replied that he had taken 
that sum in securities, deposited in the 
vaults, and had borrowed money for 
speculation on them. He had lost what 
he had speculated with—and the discov- 
ery of the loss of the bonds—the securi- 
ties were bonds—was imminent, could 
not be averted another twenty-four 
hours. He wanted the money to re- 
deem the bonds which he had—stolen, 
my dear! It is a horrid word enough, 
but people are more apt to shudder at 
the word than the deed. There is no 
use beating about the bush. He wanted 
money to buy back the bonds which he 
had stolen. Of course, I could not get 
it for him. The rest you know. He 
left the city that night, I suppose. At 
least, he told me that he intended to do 
so. And—here am I, as you see 2 

“Pardonnes moi, madame,” said 
Rosalie, whisking in simultaneously 
with her rap on the dressing-room door, 
“but shall I pack madame’s embroidered 
duck suit, also, for Ashville?” 

“Yes—and shut the door after you,” 
snapped madame. She turned to Gladys 
with something like a blush discernible 
on her face, even in the dim light of the 
room. “I am planning to run away as 
soon as I can, Gladys. I cannot bear it 
—the shame, the dishonor, the notoriety. 
Oh, he was selfish, selfish, Harold was! 
The first of my blood to bring disgrace 
upon me. How can I bear it?” 

“Why had Harold been speculating ?” 
asked the girl wearily, but as one de- 
termined to sift the matter to the end. 

“Why? Why do any young men 
speculate? They want money. They 
want to marry. They want to give their 
wives motors and bijou houses, and 
themselves wine cellars and r 

“Please!” begged the girl. 

“My dear, I do not mean to be cruel. 
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I am only telling you the truth. He 
speculated for the same reasons that 
hundreds, thousands of young men 
speculate. He speculated, as thousands 
of young men do, on money that did not 
belong to him. The only difference was 
that he had the ill luck to be unfortunate 
in his speculations and to be caught in 
his thieving.” 

She spoke with incomprehensible bit- 
terness and fierceness. 

“And you,” said Gladys. “What was 
it you said to him?” 

“T said the wisest thing I knew how 
to say. I offered him enough money to 
get out of the country. I told him that 
probably, by and by, he could earn and 
save enough to make good his—his in- 
discretion; and that, when that time 
came, I thought I could command 
enough influence, for my own sake and 
his father’s, to have any case against 
him dropped on the restitution of the 
money. And I begged him to spare me 
this last half hour. I begged him to 
make his own explanations to you!” 

Long before the end of the tale, 
Gladys’ hand had relinquished its hold 
upon the hand of her prospective moth- 
er-in-law. It lay, inert and limp, above 
the embroidered coverlid. She leaned 
back in her chair at this conclusion of 
the tale, lassitude in every line of her 
young figure. Her hand fell slowly to 
her lap; the other lay along the arm 
of the chair in which she sat, and a sun- 
beam, forcing its way beneath the drawn 
shades, struck flashes of green and rose 
from the great diamond on her finger— 
Harold’s diamond, beautiful, large, flaw- 
less, with its specially made hand setting. 
Her eyes followed the. flames of the 
gem. Suddenly, for the first time, they 
spelled money to her. She looked at 
them for a second, and then, with a sort 
of shudder, she slid the ring around, and 
buried the scintillating stone in the soft 
flesh of her palm. Her lover’s mother 
watched her with a certain aloof curi- 
osity. 

“My dear,” she said, after a moment’s 
pause; “my dear, if this is a bitter day 
for you, please try to think what it must 
be for me. I am his mother.” 

“You are his mother,” said the girl 
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slowly, with the effect of one searching 
for the right word ; “‘you are his mother. 
And you gave him neither the aid which 
he asked nor the strength which he 
should have had. Oh, how could you? 
How could you?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, my 
dear. As I told you, I could no more 
have raised twenty thousand dollars 
than I could have flown across the sea, 
I could not possibly do it. I don’t mean 
to say that I should have given it to 
him had I had it. What guarantee had 
I that the next temptation would not 
find him in exactly the same state of 
weakness? No. I think perhaps I 
should have had the strength of mind 
to make him drink the bitters of his 
own mixing, even had I been a wealthy 
woman. It is the only way to teach 
some people. But I might have weak- 
ened had I been able to get the money. 
I might have gotten it for him and let 
the future take care of itself. I have 
a natural weakness for an untarnished 
name, and J am a mother!” 

“You did not get him the money,” 
pursued Gladys relentlessly. “Oh, I 
am not questioning your truth! I dare 
say that you thought you couldn't get 
it. Though, if you had even telephoned 
me—but never mind. You not only de- 
creed that he should be publicly dis- 
graced, branded, here in the town where 
he had grown up; but even there you 
failed him. If he had done that wrong, 
and you were unwilling to take the ma- 
terial burden of it upon your own 
shoulders, if you were unwilling to do 
that, why didn’t you make him play 
the man and not the coward? Why 
didn’t you make him stay here and meet 
his punishment face to face? Why 
didn’t you make him understand that 
even if you could not stand between 
him and that, you were here with him, 
loving him, hoping for him—oh, I don’t 
know the words—agonizing with God 
for him? Why didn’t you make him 
stay and bear what he had brought upon 
himself, and bear it with him?” 

“And what part would you have 
played in these melodramatic proceed- 
ings—in this ‘agonizing with God,’ as 
you call it? Agonizing with Winter- 





bury would be a more accurate descrip- 
tion of the performance.” 

“T should have been here. I should 
have been by his side in whatever way 
he wanted me. I should have married 
him now, if he wanted that, or I should 
have waited for him until—until—until 
he was ready,” she ended finally, her 
lips refusing to form the words she 
would fain have forced them to speak. 
“He should have known that I was 
here, helping him’”—her eyes swam in 
tears, her voice shook—"believing in 
the real man, the true man, beneath the 
false seeming of this other.” 

“Heroics, Gladys, my dear, heroics! 
Forgivable enough in the circumstances, 
I dare say. But you must not rebuke 
me, as you have done, for not sharing 
your passion for a poetic martyrdom. 
I am fifty, not twenty-one, and, though 
you may be loath to believe it, I know 
a good deal of the world. Harold can 
work out his own redemption and the 
redemption of those bonds much better 
from a point outside the limits of our 
country than he could in the State’s 
prison of this commonwealth. He will 
come back eventually with far more 
self-respect, with a much better chance 
at social rehabilitation, than he could 
possibly have in coming back from 
that punishment which you think it 
would be so manful for him to take. 
Believe me, my dear, I am wiser than 
you would have been in this matter. 
And now ; 

“Tell me,’ demanded the girl, inter- 
rupting her dismissal, “did you give him 
one word of love, one assurance of loy- 
alty? Or did he go off—away—with- 
out a single comfort in his poor heart?” 

“Gladys, I am not a sentimental per- 
son at best; and I am least sentimental 
in such a crisis as my son introduced 
me into the night before last. He 
knows whether or not I care for him. 
I naturally said nothing on the subject 
at the time. You must go, my dear. 
Doctor Arthur will never forgive me 
for this defiance of his rules. And— 
Gladys, forgive me for suggesting it—I 
think you had better follow my exam- 
ple and leave town for the next few 
months. They’ll be terrible for you.” 
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“The only difference was that he had the iil luck to be unfortunate in his speculations and to be 
caught in his thieving.” 


“T think I may,” replied Gladys quiet- 
ly. “I think I may go after Harold and 
bring him back!” 

“Do you want to ruin him?” cried his 
mother sharply. 

“No,” replied the girl. “I want to 
save him. I want to save his soul 
alive!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


The look of the old judge, which 
Lewis McDougal had fancied he de- 
tected upon the fair, animated, girlish 
face of Gladys Cartwright as she sat 
beneath her ancestor’s portrait, was un- 
mistakably there when she met her fa- 
ther after her interview with Mrs. 
Lederlie. It was no evanescent likeness, 
masked by the delicate rose and bright- 


ness of youth. Gladys’ color had ebbed 
from her face, the radiance was 
quenched in her eyes. All the lure, all 
the bloom of her charming girlhood, 
had disappeared. Grave and austere, 
yet with a sort of piteous quality in her 
very austerity, she sought her father 
late in the afternoon of the dreadful 
day; and something of the same fa- 
naticism that had kindled the old man’s 
eyes more than two centuries before 
burned now in hers. 

“Father, shall I disturb you if I come 
in now? There is a great deal I want 
to say to you.” 

Doctor Cartwright looked up from 
his book of colored plates nervously. 
He had been dreading this moment so 
keenly that he had not read a line for 
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an hour. It took oniy one glance at his 
daughter to tell him that she knew the 
truth—that her heroic disbelief of the 
forenoon was a thing of the past. 

“Certainly, my dear, certainly. Come 
in. I have been hoping to see you. I 
see” —he looked at her appealingly— 

“I see that you—that you—that your 
point of view 
“You see that I know now you were 
right in what you said this morning,” 
said Gladys, helping him out. “I went 
to see Harold’s mother. It is as you 
said. He took the money. He has gone 
away.” 

“My poor girl!” said the doctor. 

“You must not pity me too much,” 
she returned steadily. “I am not the 
one to be most pitied.” 

“You mean his mother? Ah, yes, she 
is more to be pitied than you—more to 
be pitied than any one. Her connection 
with him is irrevocable. Yours, thank 
God, was only temporary. She is knit 
to him in a thousand intimate ways—he 
is of her blood. While you—you are 
young, my dear. And however much 
you may have thought you cared for 
him, this discovery of his unworthiness, 
of his dastardly, contemptible unworthi- 
ness will help to cure you of your in- 
fatuation. It may be difficult for you 
to realize it now, but time will cure you 
completely.” 

Gladys heard him out without inter- 
ruption. The expression on her face 
did not change. She was still the de- 
scendant of the fanatical old judge who 
had tried and condemned his own son, 
She was a fanatic, too, but with the new 
fanaticism of her time. The disquiet in 
her father’s heart grew as he watched 
her, sitting there silent before him. 

“Tt will be best for you to leave the 
city for a while,” he said hurriedly. “I 
have been needing a trip abroad my- 
self. I think I can turn things over to 
Gillespie 

“Father, dear,” she interrupted, “T’m 
not going to run away. I’m going to 
face the thing out. I will leave the 
running away’’—her lips curled a little 
scornfully—*to his mother. I mean to 
stay here.” 

“Well, Gladys, of course you can do 
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whatever seems to you best. Your own 
instincts must be your surest guide. I 
only thought that for a while, to escape 
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the notoriety, a change of scene 
The doctor fell into incoherency. 

“You have just said that my own in- 
stincts must be my surest guide,” the 
girl broke in, a little eagerly. “I am 
glad that you feel that way, father. I 
think that they are my surest guide, too. 
And they and my conscience both 
counsel the one course. I want to find 
Harold.” 

“What!” The doctor bounced from 
his chair in the energy of his amaze- 
ment and disapproval. “What! Are 
you crazy, Gladys?” 

“No, I don’t think that I am,’ she 
replied evenly. “I cannot see anything 
else to do. He has done something 
wrong—something dreadful. There 
can be no peace for him, no growth of 
his mind or his soul, while he tries to 
flee the consequences of his act. He 
must come back, father, and expiate it.” 

“T think you would have some diffi- 
culty in persuading the young man him- 
self to do anything of the sort,” an- 
swered the doctor sharply. 

“T don’t think so. But, even if it 
were difficult to persuade him, that 
would make no difference. The thing 
would be to persuade him whether it 
were difficult or easy. Oh, father, peo- 
ple cannot run away from the conse- 
quences of their deeds.” 

“Are you serious? Do you expect 
to persuade that young man to come 
back home and go meekly to jail?” 

Gladys’ color changed. Her bright, 
fixed eyes wavered. 

“Not quite that,” she said. “There 
are other consequences involved besides 
going to jail. There is the loss of be- 
lief, ‘the loss of respect, the loss of op- 
portunity. I want him to come back 
here and to face those things; to make 
himself again worthy of belief, worthy 
of respect, worthy of opportunity. As 
for the money part”—again her color 
changed and her eyes wavered—“as for 
the money part, father, I want to pay 
." 

This time Doctor Cartwright’s feel- 
ings could not gain even the relief of 








for your overstrained nervous condi- 
tion. But the idea is outrageous—per- 
fectly outrageous! I shall not counte- 
nance it for a moment, much as I want 
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an ejaculation. He stared at her 
blankly. 
“Tt isn’t so very much,” faltered 
Gladys. 


“Tsn’t it, indeed!” Doctor Cart- 
wright’s voice returned to him in a flow 
of irony. “It is scarcely a large enough 
sum to induce a man to have thrown 
up everything—his position, his honor, 
the respect of his fellow beings, the love 
of a dear, believing woman, the hope of 
a home—it’s a very small sum, indeed, 
if you weigh it against these things! 
But, commercially speaking, the theft of 
twenty thousand dollars is not a mere 
peccadillo.” 

“T know, I know. I only meant that 
it was not—not more money than might 
be raised.” 

“Whom were you thinking of asking 
to contribute to such a fund?” inquired 
the doctor satirically. “The depositors 
at the bank, the directors—or whom?” 

“T thought that perhaps you and I 
might make up the sum,” the girl an- 
swered. “Oh, father, don’t you un- 
derstand? Don’t you understand that 
I even’ feel—responsible? ©He—he 
cared for me. I don’t care what you 
think about this that he has done—I 
know he loves me. I know he loves me! 
And, loving me, I should have had 
more influence. I should have made 
it impossible for him to do this, I 
should have meant so much to him that 
he could not do any wrong. Don’t you 
see?” 

“T see nothing of the sort. A 
woman’s reasoning when she is infatu- 
ated with a scoundrel is always strange, 
but yours passes all the bounds.” 

“JT am sorry,” said Gladys obstinate- 
ly. “I am sorry I cannot make you see 
itas Ido. For I do see myself as partly 
to blame in the past—and as the whole 
of his hope for the future. I am going 
to pay the bank the money he took 
from it.” 

Doctor Cartwright looked at his 
daughter in bewildered anger. Her 
point of view seemed to him prepos- 
terous. 

“We will not talk any more about 
this to-night,” he told Gladys, with 
parental dignity. “I make allowances 





to give you comfort, much as I love you, 
my dear.” 

“We can defer the matter until the 
morning, if you wish it,” acceded 
Gladys. “But it is you who must 
change during the night, father, not I. 
I should be wretched—I should almost 
die—if I did not do everything I could 
to save him.” 

She rose and left the study, going up 
to her own room. A thousand tender 
memories of the handsome lad who had 
won her girl’s heart crowded upon her. 
She thought of him as he was now, 
fleeing, frightened, dishonored, home- 
less. Pity, almost unendurable in its 
intensity, swelled within her. She 
must save him, and to save him she 
must find him. She must bring him 
back, and let him work out his salvation 
here where his damnation had been 
wrought. It would be hard for him, 
but she would be with him to comfort 
and sustain him. To think that no one 
would help her in the holy task before 
her! The boy’s mother, idle, inefficient, 
selfish, was hurrying away. Her fa- 
ther, gentle dreamer though he seemed, 
had steeled his heart against her de- 
sires. All alone she must work out her 
problem, all alone accomplish her un- 
dertaking. 

Yet—not quite alone. She remem- 
bered the kind, strong face of the man 
who, only that morning, had promised 
her his codperation. She felt sure that 
she could depend on him—the man 
whom she had not known the week 
before. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Lewis was not altogether astonished 
when his mail, two or three days later, 
contained a note from Miss Cartwright 
asking him to come and see her, and 
telling him plainly that she was going 
to call upon him for the service he had 
so kindly proffered on the morning 
when they had met in the street. He 
felt a youthful glow of elation, of 
which he was immediately ashamed. A 
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fine spirit that was, he told himself, in 
which to go to the help of a broken- 
hearted woman—the spirit of a con- 
ceited boy rejoicing over a favor from 
a sweetheart! Yet he could not banish 
the warmth from his heart. 

She received him in the old-fash- 
ioned, lovely drawing-room, but he had 
no eyes for its well-preserved dignity 
and charm, although usually he grasped 
these things with the quickness of the 
man to whom they are novelties. He 
saw only the girl herself, more indom- 
itably proud now than when he had 
first seen her dispensing smiles and 
greetings, and happily waiting for her 
acknowledged lover. Proud—but with 
an unworldly pride, the pride of an 
unchangeaLle spirit, of a lofty, unbreak- 
able resolution. All the Spartan in 
Lewis McDougal, whose early life had 
been largely a grim struggle, saluted her 
as a fellow spirit. 

It was a brief tale she had to tell him. 
She repeated her conversation with her 
father, and felt no misgivings lest he, 
too, would fail to understand her posi- 
tion. If there was any lack of compre- 
hension in him, it did not appear. 
Gravely, respectfully he listened. The 
noble vagaries of young minds were not 
to him laughable or contemptible. 

“The practical part of the difficulty,” 
said Gladys, “the part which is my rea- 
son for trespassing upon your goodness, 
is this. I have, in my own right, enough 
money to pay the bank. But I am very 
ignorant of business. I am of age, and 
the money is mine—left to me by my 
mother. My father knows how I mean 
to use it, but he refuses to aid me. I 
do not wish to call upon his lawyers 
and his men of business; it would put 
them in a sort of awkward position. 
So I thought that, perhaps, you would 
help me with that, and would conduct 
the negotiations with the bank. As for 
all the rest—trying to find Harold, I 
mean—TI don’t see quite how I am go- 
ing to manage. Indeed She hesi- 
tated for a moment, and the impassivity 
of her features broke into a sort of 
confusion. “Indeed, I do not see quite 
how I am going to manage, even for 
myself.” 
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“You mean?” said Lewis when the 
pause had become embarrassing. 

“I mean,” she said, with the air of 
one resolutely shaking off an unworthy 
timidity or confusion, “that my father 
says he will discontinue my allowance 
if I do this thing which is so distaste- 


” 


ful to him. Don’t misunderstand 
She flushed with earnestness and eager- 
ness. “Don’t think my father harsh or 
unfeeling. It is only because he feels 
that what I am doing is unwise that he 
takes the stand he does. He could not 
be true to his own conscience if he did 
not.” 

“I understand,” said Lewis gravely. 

“So that, perhaps—perhaps I shall 
have to make some money for myself. 
Not, of course”—reddening, she has- 
tened to free her father from too harsh, 
too gross a suspicion—‘“not, of course, 
my actual living. My dear father does 
not threaten to turn me out of doors 
because we happen to differ so vitally— 
but money to make my search. Do you 
think She looked at him appeal- 
ingly, and Lewis foresaw that he was 
going to think exactly what she wanted 
him to. “Do you think that I could 
possibly make some money by teach- 
ing? I have been very expensively, if 
not very well, educated She 
smiled, and, in that first glimpse to-day 
of the smiling girl whom he had met 
last week, Lewis decided that she was 
even lovelier when lit by a passing 
gayety than when she was grave. “And 
it seems as though I might be able to 
do something of that sort.” 

“IT should say there would be no 
trouble at all in getting you a number 
of pupils in—er—in what did you spe- 
cialize, Miss Cartwright ?” 

“Modern languages. I speak French 
and German very well. I had French 
and German governesses, and spent my 
summers abroad when I was quite a 
little child.” 

A sense of the distance between them 
flooded the young professor. French 
and German governesses—summers 
abroad! The way to achievement made 
easy from the very beginning! And he 
saw himself again a boy, driving the 
cows home in the evening; he saw the 
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bare, lamplighted kitchen in which he 
sat for study. Yet, he told himself, 
they were somehow akin, he and this 
delicately nurtured girl. Across the 
generations there had sprung to her the 
stern, strong spirit of some rugged 
ancestor brought up in hard conditions ; 
and he, Lewis, was in his own person 
that ancestor for his race. 

And to think that such courage as 
hers, such grave gallantry of mind and 
heart, should be wasted upon that un- 
worthy boy! Yet perhaps there was 
wisdom in her seeming folly. Perhaps 
what seemed so prodigal a course—this 
splendid spending of herself to rescue 
that weak soul—would indeed accom- 
plish its purpose. 

Before he left her, he was pledged to 
all her wishes. He was to act as in- 
termediary, first between her and her 
father’s man of business, then between 
her and the bank officials, and after that 
between her and possible pupils. He 
himself was rather in demand as a lec- 
turer at girls’ schools in the vicinity. 
He felt assured that he could obtain 
classes for her. He had a vague im- 
pression that he had promised to devote 
his summers and all his holidays to the 
search for the fugitive young man. 

Once or twice as he walked along the 
quiet, autumnal streets, he stopped short 
to shake himself, and to say, after the 
manner of the old woman in _ the 
nursery rhyme: “This surely can’t be 
I.” It was so long since he had felt 
such a glow of enthusiasm. 

Fortunately he knew that he was not 
falling in love. It would have embar- 
rassed and discommoded him had he 
had a moment’s slightest doubt on that 
subject. But he had an infallible sign 
by which to mark the coming on of 
love. That was a selfish passion, seek- 
ing its own gratification. Obviously the 
feeling that inspired him to help Gladys 
Cartwright prosecute a search for her 
missing lover was not akin to that sen- 
timent. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


To obtain Gladys’ holdings, armed as 
he was with her authority, was not a 
difficult matter. But the affair of the 


bank proved less easy to arrange, and 
for an unexpected reason. Ryan, the 
chief figure of the directorate—big, 
bluff, and burly—showed an unexpected 
hesitation about accepting the money. 

“Haven’t you noticed,” he asked 
Lewis, “that we are not saying anything 
more about the matter? The papers 
dropped it after the fourth day. Didn’t 
you notice? We've called off the de- 
tectives. We've paid up, and we’re able 
to stand the loss. As far as we are 
concerned there'll be no prosecution. 
So—so what’s the use of Miss Cart- 
wright’s spending her money this way? 
Very decent of her, and all that sort 
of thing. She must be mighty fond of 
the boy to be willing to hand out a cool 
twenty thousand for him ” Lewis 
winced. “But why should she, since it 
ain’t necessary ?” 

Mr. McDougal managed tactfully to 
convey to Mr. Ryan his impression that 
this was rather an unusual course for 
the bank to take under the circum- 
stances. But Mr. Ryan, jocosely as- 
serting that financiers were not as 
flinty as they seemed, bowed him from 
the door of the private office with 
Gladys’ twenty thousand dollars. still 
intact. Lewis felt vaguely disap- 
pointed. If it were unnecessary for her 
to apply her money to the payment of 
Harold’s theft, perhaps it would be un- 
necessary for her to teach; perhaps all 
the little service that he, Lewis Mc- 
Dougal, had promised himself to render 
her would be unnecessary. 

When he went to the Cartwright 
house to tell the girl the failure of his 
mission, she met him with an air of ex- 
citement. Her cheeks were dyed car- 
mine with it, her eyes were brilliant. 
Before he could tell her anything, she 
burst forth: 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come! I’ve 
had a letter—such a letter!” 

“From him?” interrupted Lewis, his 
heart dropping. 

“From him?” she repeated, apparent- 
ly not understanding, in the rush of her 
own ideas. Then she understood, and 
the color ebbed from her cheeks, the 
brilliancy of excitement died out of her 
eyes. “Oh, no. Not from—not from 
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Harold. From his 
mother. Here!” 
She pulled it from 
her belt and handed 
it to him. ‘Read 
it. It is all too 
dreadful. It makes 
the wrong more 
wrong yet.” 

He read the letter 
from Julie Lederlie. 
It was a character- 
istic document from 
the crest at the top 
of the heavy linen 
sheet to the scrawled 
signature at the bot- 
tom. It breathed a 
curious mixture of 
self-satisfaction and 
humility—t he hu- 
mility being, as it 
were, addressed 
only to Gladys’ con- 
ception of her, the 
self-satisfaction be- 
ing innate. In the 
letter, Mrs. Lederlie 
announced that the 
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promised not 

to prosecute Harold; 

and she gave Gladys 

to understand that the reason for its 
clemency was her promise to marry 
Ryan in the immediate future. 


He has been, as you probably know— 
every one who knew us both was aware of 
the fact—a very persistent suitor for a good 
many years. Until this dreadful thing hap- 
pened he was a hopeless suitor. Of course, 
I need use no disguise with you. You know 
us both. I do not pretend to be self-made, 
and that is all that can be said of him in ex- 
tenuation of his peculiarities. However, I 
am ready to make any sacrifice for Harold’s 
sake. Mr. Ryan can, of course, provide for 
me handsomely, and he is most generous in 
all his propositions. If you hear from Har- 
old—and I cannot believe that he will treat 
you in the same unfeeling manner he does 
me, and leave you to eat your heart out with 
fear and anxiety—if you hear from Harold, 
do let him know that everything is in a fair 
way toward a satisfactory arrangement. I 
should strongly advise his going abroad for a 
while. If you ever could bring yourself to 
forgive my poor boy and to marry him, there 
are ever so many lovely little places in 


nerly fashion for a while.” 


Europe where the living is cheap and the 
society agreeable. 

“So the handsome Mrs. Lederlie is 
going to marry the self-made Ryan,” 
observed Lewis when he had finished 
the letter and handed it back to Gladys. 
“And so Ryan is going to foot the loss 
himself. Well, of course, every man 
knows what he wants in a wife by the 
time he’s sixty, and I judge that to be 
about Ryan’s age. What do you think 
of it?” 

“T think it is abominable!” cried the 
girl passionately. “\Why does she need 
to make things more terrible than they 
are by selling herself to that dreadful 
man, whom she detests? And you see 
her whole idea is to keep Harold out 
of the way—to let him know that he 
is safe, but to keep him out of the way. 
She cares nothing at all what becomes 
of his energy, what becomes of his 
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mind, his heart, his soul. She can exile 
him to a pleasant European country 
where the living is cheap and the society 
agreeable! That would be to complete 
his ruin. I tell you,” she cried passion- 
ately, “I believe that it is or!y by ex- 
piation he stands the slightest chance 
of redeeming himself. Not the mere 
money, but the shame, the ignominy. 
He has got to face them. He has got 
to bear them. And he could, oh, I 
know he could, if he knew that I 
would face them and bear them with 
him.” 

“We'll find him, and make him un- 
derstand all that,” said Lewis reassur- 
ingly. “And meantime I wouldn’t take 
Mrs. Lederlie too seriously on the sub- 
ject of her sacrifice. I dare say she 
wouldn’t have Ryan if she didn’t want 
him. Probably she was all ready to 
accept him, anyway. Don’t worry too 
much about her selling herself. And 
now may I suggest to you that you’d 
better put your bonnet on and carry 
these securities down to the safety-de- 
posit vaults?” 

“You've been too kind. I don’t know 
why I should put all this upon you,” 
said Gladys, with sudden compunction, 

“You wanted to make me your grate- 
ful and adoring friend for life,” said 
Lewis. ‘You know it’s the people for 
whom we are allowed to do things to 
whom we are really grateful—not the 
people who do things for us. Besides, 
I really have done nothing.” 

“You’ve helped me to live through 
these days,” said the girl. “It may not 
seem much to you, but one has such an 
exaggerated feeling about the impor- 
tance of one’s own life.” 

“With all this wealth back in your 
possession,” said Lewis, trying to mask 
a real anxiety under an air of lightness, 
“T suppose you won't care to go on with 
your teaching projects?” 

“Oh, but I will!” cried she. “I should 
go mad if I simply sat, and thought and 
thought and remembered—or if I even 
tried to do the same familiar round of 
things that I’ve always done. What- 
ever happens, I must do the teaching— 
if I can get it to do—until—until there 
is some clew to follow to him.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


As the Fates decided, Mrs. Lederlie 
did not buy the immunity of her son 
by the projected sale of her charming 
and well-preserved person, her eminent 
ancestry, and her social gifts. Two 
days after Gladys had received her let- 
ter, the tender mother started North to 
meet her prospective husband in Wash- 
ington. It had been agreed that, in view 
of all the painful circumstances, the 
marriage should be more or less private, 
and should take place in that city, where 
Mr. Ryan had certain interests sup- 
posed to be not unconnected with influ- 
encing certain congressmen on sundry 
points of railway legislation. 

In what gala mood of pride, or in 
what mourning mood of humiliation, 
Mrs. Lederlie set out for the rendez- 
vous and her new nuptials, no one ever 
knew. The train on which she came 
North collided with a freight train on 
the bank of a river. There followed 
one of the country’s historic calamities 
of wreckage and conflagration. Many 
of the passengers were killed; many of 
those who escaped with their lives would 
have fared better had they been killed. 
Of these latter, Mrs. Lederlie was one. 

When Ryan, apprized of the disaster 
only by the daily papers—for there was 
nothing upon her person to give the 
rescuers any hint as to those with whom 
they should communicate—rushed down 
to the little Southern village near which 
the accident had occurred, he found-in 
the hospital a poor, mutilated being, 
whose eyes were scarcely discernible 
beneath many bandages, and whose 
twisted lips could scarcely enunciate his 
name. He was horribly shocked and 
somewhat grieved. He also had a sense 
of having barely escaped a great mis- 
fortune—to his mind the greatest in the 
world, a bad bargain. 

“Suppose,” he said to himself, shud- 
dering as he came out cf the hospital, 
with its suffocating smell of anzsthetics, 
“suppose it had happened after we were 
married, Gad! What an escape!” 

He took the next train back to Wash- 
ington, and through his secretary he ar- 
ranged that flowers should be expressed 
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to the stricken lady every day, and that 
a telegram should be sent each morn- 
ing. He went about, sobered and de- 
pressed, for two or three hours, occa- 
sionally mopping his forehead when he 
found it suddenly bedewed with a cold 
sweat of horror at the thought that this 
accident might have happened after he 
had married Julie Lederlie. And then, 
recalling his duty to his depositors, he 
called up Professor McDougal on the 
long-distance telephone, and informed 
him that, recent negotiations having 
fallen through, the bank would be very 
glad to accept Miss Cartwright’s twenty 
thousand dollars in payment of the sum 
stolen by Mr. Lederlie, and that all 
those forms of secrecy which the pro- 
fessor had wished to observe would be 
observed in the transaction. 

Lewis understood the situation well 
enough, and, as he hung up the receiver, 
an attentive listener might have caught 
the words “cur—brutal cur,” upon the 
air. 

He looked at his watch. It was an 
hour providentially free from lectures. 
He could go at once to Gladys and tell 
of the new aspect of affairs. He found 
himself picturing her the victim of an 
accident such as Mrs. Lederlie’s; and, 
while his fancy recoiled in horror and 
terror from the thought, yet his heart 
dwelt upon it yearningly. How a man 
would cherish her, though stripped of 
all her beauty—cherish her for the won- 
derful soul that nothing, not accident or 
anguish or age, could ever dim! 

As he reached this conclusion, Pro- 
fessor McDougal stopped short in his 
walk and looked startled. Then he re- 
minded himself of his infallible rule for 
detecting the first symptoms of the con- 
dition known as falling in love. The 
selfish wish for possession, the demand 
for a return of affection—that was it! 
He was relieved to remember it. For a 
moment he had been alarmed by the in- 
tensity of his imagination in regard to 
a Gladys stripped of all the externals 
which made her so desirable to the or- 
dinary man. But since there was no 
selfishness in the thought, no craving 
that she should think of him with a like 
intensity, he was safe. He was not in 


love with her; he was not beginning to 
be in love with her! And that was most 
fortunate, all things considered. 


CHAPTER X. 


There is a secret of life which only 
the mature know ; and they not always, 
though they have marked its working a 
thousand times. It is the inevitability 
with which all nature, animate and in- 
animate, hastens to struggle toward the 
concealment or the cure of the ravages 
wrought by disaster. 

And so it is in human affairs. At the 
time of the upheaval, the cataclysm, the 
great, disastrous loss or catastrophe, it 
seems to the overwhelmed mortal that 
he is forever to live in turmoil or in an- 
guish; that this grief which plows his 
soul, this horror which his mind can 
scarcely support, is to be his daily por- 
tion for the rest of his life. 

But he comes home from the funeral 
of his dearest, and, behold, the house is 
in its old order, the closed windows are 
open again, the cheerful lights lit; he 
walks in the old ways; he readjusts him- 
self. He may be as stricken as the man 
who has lost an arm; but, like the crip- 
ple, he learns that his task is to live in 
a world of whole people as though he 
were one of them. Life insists upon 
being taken on the basis of its calms, 
not that of its tornadoes. 

So Gladys found it in the next five 
years. She readjusted herself to a new, 
crippled life, which outwardly was not 
so very unlike the old one from which 
she knew it to be abysmally separated. 
At first, every ring at the doorbell, every 
approach of the postman, every sight of 
a whistling telegraph messenger stroll- 
ing along the street, made her heart stop 
beating and all her senses pause in one 
great act of listening. She was like a 
woman in a devastating storm in the 
hill country, who watches the jagged 
lightning play all about the horizon, and 
who, panic-stricken, lives only from 
flash to flash. 

But by and by this state passed. She 
had her new interests, and they were 
exacting. She had her new friend, and 
the thought of him was sometimes to 
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her like the thought of religion to a 
storm-affrighted woman. And gradually 
she had some of the old duties, the old 
pleasures, to take up again. Harold's 
mother, stripped of beauty and of 
health, crept back to her home, and she 
was Gladys’ constant charge. Her own 
father, aging rapidly, always puzzled by 
her attitude toward her problem, never 
reconciled to it, required daily more and 
more of her care, until the day came 
when he needed it no more at all, and 
she was left alone in the big, old-fash- 
ioned house under the elms. 

When Doctor Cartwright’s will was 
made known, there was a revival of the 
old tale which five years, with their 
newer scandals and romances, had half 
buried; for Doctor Cartwright left his 
property to Gladys only in trust, until 
such time as she should marry. Then, 
if she married Harold Lederlie, the for- 
tune was to be dissipated among various 
charities. If she married another than 
Harold Lederlie, it was to come unre- 
servedly to her. So, to the last, Doctor 
Cartwright safeguarded what he _ be- 
lieved to be his daughter’s interests. 

Gladys heard the will without much 
emotion. It was not a great surprise 
to her, and certainly not a great disap- 
pointment. She loved her old home and 
the things which made it beautiful; but 
for stocks and bonds she had no very 
keen feeling. She knew that she could 
earn her own living now, and money as 
merely money meant little to her. If 
her long waiting, her long search for 
Harold should be rewarded at last, she 
was sure that he would regard the loss 
of fortune as a trifling matter, even as 
she did. 

The years had not passed without her 
searching for him. The purpose which 
she had passionately declared, of find- 
ing and of redeeming him, had never 
consciously wavered. She no more 
thought of violating that pledge which 
she had made to herself than a dedi- 
cated nun would think of any other 
form of existence than that to which 
she was vowed. Some day Harold 
would return. When that time came he 
should find her ready, waiting to help 
him win back to honor. 


In the darkened sick room in which 
Julie Lederlie spent her days, complain- 
ing of her hard fate, reviling Ryan, be- 
moaning her son’s callousness, there 
sometimes came gossip which Gladys, 
for all that she walked abroad, did not 
hear elsewhere. It was in that chamber 
that she heard the first rumor of Lewis 
McDougal's engagement. 

“It's eminently suitable,” declared 
Julie Lederlie, with some of her old 
vivacity. “Of course, she would have 
been a nobody but for her first marriage 
and Elder's fortune. But, then, Mr. 
McDougal himself is scarcely a Vere de 
Vere. She's not young, but neither is 
he. It’s queer he hasn't told you of it. 
You are great friends, I hear.” 

‘Did Mrs. [Elder tell you herself?” 
asked Gladys. Her voice sounded far 
away, even to her own ears. 

“Nancy Elder? No. She’s the most 
secretive thing on the footstool. But I 
heard it from her cousin. It began 
when they met at the Isthmus. She was 
there with a government party—she’s 
always been in with the Washington set. 
What was he doing there—the Mc- 
Dougal man?” ; 

The McDougal man had been there 
on her ceaseless mission, Gladys knew— 
had been there because of the clew fur- 
nished her by a detective agency, to the 
effect that Harold had been recognized 
among the young employees of the gov- 
ernment on the canal. Lewis had wasted 
—she had always thought of it as 
wasted hitherto !—a mid-year holiday in 
proving the information false. Perhaps 
he had not found it so profitless a pe- 
riod! 

She walked home very pensively that 
afternoon. She felt hurt and humili- 
ated; she had opened her heart to him 
so unreservedly. She had taken him 
into the inmost recesses of her life. A 
brother could not have been more inti- 
mate with her hopes, her plans, her 
dreams. And he would not share this 
one little thing with her! She told her- 
self that it was his lack of confidence in 
her which stung her so intolerably. She 
was so wounded that she could not bear 
to see him when next he came to the 
house. She ran away to New York for 
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a visit to escape the meeting with him. 
It was the first time in five years that 
she had gone an hour’s journey from 
her home without consulting with him 
about it. 

When she returned, not by any means 
cured of her wound, he came to see her 
at once. His face was gray and lined, 
as though he had not slept. 

“Where have you been?” he asked 
roughly. “Why did you go away with- 
out letting me know? Was it—was it— 
have you heard from him? Found 
him?” 

“No!” cried the girl. 

She struggled with a strange embar- 
rassment. How could she tell him that 
she had gone away because she could 
not bear his lack of confidence in her? 

At her “no,” color returned to his 
face, the deep-cut lines of anxiety faded, 
his heavy eyes brightened. 

“T—I—felt resentful, I suppose, that 
you did not tell me,” he explained lame- 
ly. “I could not think of anything less 
important than—than that which would 
take you away so hurriedly.” 

His speech gave her an opening. 

“Have you not kept anything from 
me?” she asked; and now he noticed 
that her face, too, was ravaged by some 
secret pain. 

“I? No. Never. What made you 
think such a thing?” 

She blushed. She, who had spoken 
so openly to him on every subject under 
the sun during all these years, felt a 
curious reluctance to mention his own 
affairs to him. But she struggled 
against the feeling as one unworthy of 
their candid friendship. 

“T had heard,” she said, “that some- 
thing very happy had befallen you. It 
hurt me that you would not share your 
happiness with me after the way in 
which you have shared all my wretched- 
ness.’ 

“Happiness? I don’t know what it 
is,” he answered. “And surely if I had 
anything, happy or unhappy, in my life, 
I should open my heart to you about it.” 

Her face cleared as magically as his 
had done when she had said that it was 
no errand connected with young Leder- 


lie which had taken her away from 
home. 

“IT am so glad,” she said. “It hurt 
me so to think that you should keep 
such a secret from me—who would 
have rejoiced so in your happiness.” 

“And what,” he asked thickly, ‘did 
my supposititious happiness consist in?” 

She looked at him. His dark eyes 
seemed to be burning upon hers across 
a gulf. She felt blinded, dizzy, breath- 
less. She could not support the in- 
tensity of his look; she could not speak. 

“What was it made this happiness of 
mine I would not share with you?” he 
persisted. 

She took her courage desperately in 
hand. 

“That you were engaged to Mrs. 
Elder,” she said. 

She forced her eyes to meet his stead- 
ily, her voice to be even, controlled, her 
palpitating heart to beat steadily. 

“Ah!” he cried. “And you thought 
that that would be happiness for me?” 

“She is very charming,” replied 
Gladys, with a conventional air. 

The strange, unforeseen moment of 
tremulous emotion had passed. She had 
herself in hand now. Her calmness 
communicated itself to him. 

“Whenever I have anything of that 
sort to tell you, Gladys, my dear 
friend,” he said, ‘“‘you may be sure that 
I shall tell you myself. But I hardly 
expect ever to have anything of that 
sort to tell you.” 

And then, as though to punish him- 
self for some fault not declared, he be- 
gan to talk of Harold and of the pos- 
sibilities of finding him with a fervor 
he had not shown for many months. 
Gladys did not meet him fully. 

“Have you ever thought,” she broke 
in upon him, “that he may be—dead ?” 

“Yes, I have thought of that possi- 
bility. And I have sometimes thought 


“of another possibility. I have thought 





that he might be—married.” 

“Tt is not because I am vain or con- 
ceited that I know that cannot be so,” 
answered the girl. ‘But because I—I 
think I know him, in spite of the incom- 
prehensible thing that he did. I think 
I know him, and if I do You don’t 
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Lewis watched him with grim-set jaws and eleneied hands. 


know how much [ meant to him,” she 
ended. 

“I can imagine something of it,” he 
retorted savagely. 

“Besides, don’t you see that it would 
be too ironic if it were not as I say? 
It would be too ironic if you and I were 
wasting all this time, and money, and 
energy, and devotion—all for a grim 
joke at the end. Wouldn't it?” 

“T am sometimes of the opinion,” re- 
plied Mr. McDougal unexpectedly, “that 
my life would show a greater irony thai 
that if closely examined. And I have 
no particular reason for believing that 
the universe is run on an unironic prin- 
ciple.” 

She felt the overwhelming wave of 
confusion and faintness again as she 
met his eyes. And then they plunged 
into a long discussion of the waste 
places of the earth where Harold might 
be in hiding. With a guilty fervor, they 





promised themselves and each other to 
redouble their efforts to find him. 

Yet, as he walked home that evening, 
Mr. McDougal was not satisfied with 
himself. He thought he detected a little 
selfishness in his feeling for Miss Cart- 
wright, and it alarmed him. And he re- 
buked himself for the wave of happi- 
ness that engulfed him at the recollec- 
tion of her eyes drooping before his. 

“Perhaps he will never come to 
light!” he cried in his heart. “And T 
can always go on being her friend and 
slave. That is all I want. Oh, the pity 


of it, the cruel waste of it all!” 


CHAPTER NI. 


Gladys’ first emotion when she re- 
ceived Lewis’ letter was of complete and 
overwhelming thankfulness. The task 
of years was finished—Harold was 
found! 
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Then she remembered—the task of 
the years was about to begin; for what 
had she sought him but to live with 
him, to give him the strength that his 
weakness needed, to develop and perfect 
the good in his nature? It was in the 
tender vanity of love and pity that she 
had set herself to the work, never ques- 
tioning her fitness to be a salvation to 
her lover. 

But the first fervor of that consecra- 
tion had passed ; across the vision of the 
future sometimes now there crept the 
ugly, disloyal thought: “But what of 
ine, always doomed to be the leader of 
faltering footsteps? What of me, who 
can never be sure again, this side of 
heaven, that he is all I once thought him, 
all I would have him to be?” 

She tried to forgive herself the 
thought. She attributed it to weariness 
with the long search, to the inevitable, 
hardening influence of the years. She 
declared that in the depths, the un- 
touched springs of her nature, she was 
still the girl who had walked with him 
to the wharf that misty November night 
long ago, and had promised there to 
defy the menaces and the wrongs of the 
world with him and for him. 

And now—here was the letter of her 
faithful friend. 


Copper City, N. M., June 12, 19009. 

My Dear Grapys: At last, I think, it is 
safe to say that your long search is over. 
And, after all our well- organized efforts, it 
seems to have been blind chance which 
solved the problem for us. I had business 
in the local bank here yesterday morning, and 
at the teller’s window, just before me in the 
line of depositors, was a tall, good-looking, 
bronzed fellow who seemed curiously fa- 
miliar. I knew that I had not met him since 
my arrival. He was of so prepossessing a type 
that I stared at him in a rather unmannerly 
fashion for a while. Suddenly I realized the 
reason for my recognition—it was the por- 
trait of young Lederlie which I had seen so 
many times upon your desk in Winterbury. 

For the second I half expected him to 
know me also, forgetting that he had prob- 
ably never laid eyes on me, his one oppor- 
tunity of doing so would have been at that 
memorable tea—I have always regarded that 
tea as a turning point in my life—and on 
that occasion I remember that he had eyes 
for no one but you. A beard, a deep coat of 
tan, the fine lines which the bright sunshine 
and the dry winds of this region grave on 
people’s faces, age, and experience, have all 
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helped to change him; but they do not make 
him unrecognizable. 

After he had gone out of the bank, and I 
had seen him mount a broncho tied to a post 
in front of the building, I made some in- 
quiries about him. They confirmed me in 
my belief that he was indeed Lederlie. He 
came to Copper City in the spring following 
his disappearance from Winterbury. He 
was, like many of those who drift into this 
last post in the wilderness, “up against it,” 
but his manner and his gifts made friends 
for him. 

He went by the name of Henry Lamb— 
does so still. I suppose he selected a pseudo- 
nym with initials which would correspond 
to those he might have on his belongings. 
But it was his first recorded occupation that 
persuades me that he is your—lI find it diffi- 
cult to write the words, my dear Gladys— 
your promised husband. 

An epidemic of smallpox swept through 
the town and caught two of the minor bank 
officers; Lederlie—or rather Lamb—applied 
for one of their jobs, obtained it, showed fa- 
miliarity with the work, and made good in 
the position. He might have been advanced 
to one of some trust had he not declined it; 
in Copper City they don’t inquire too closely 
into a man’s antecedents, but allow him to 
make his history and his reputation from the 
time of his appearance. 

Lamb, it seems, developed a saving streak, 
and began to invest his hoardings modestly 
in sheep. He took up a claim somewhere off 
in the hills beyond this place, added to his 
stock, and has become a ranchman of consid- 
erable importance. His place is a day’s ride 
from here. 

I am here to do whatever you wish in the 
matter. My own preference would be not 
to see him until you also see him, but if you 
desire it I will go out and tell him all that 
you have done for him, and the incompar- 
ably greater all that you mean to do for him. 
The information, however, would probably 
come more gratefully to him from your lips 
than from any other human being’s—espe- 
cially from any other man’s. 

Everything that I have heard of him is to 
his credit. Of that I am profoundly glad. 
However much I have sympathized with 
your point of view, however I have admired, 
reverenced you for your loyalty, your divine 
power of forgiveness, I du not think I could 
have borne it to see you link your life with 
that of a man who had crimes and weak- 
nesses before as well as behind him. But 
Lamb does not seem to be that sort. 

Let me know, my dear friend, what to do. 
I am, as I have alw ays been, 

Yours to command, 
Lewis McDouGat. 


She read it over and over, that letter. 
Excitement starred her eyes with some 
of the luster of their earlier, gladder 
years. She blessed the chance that had 
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taken Lewis to this remote corner of 
the country, not hunting Harold as he 
had so often done, but accidentally, 
casually. Why, he had debated in the 
spring whether the investigation he 
wished to make of the vanishing tribes 
of the West might not have been con- 
ducted better in Texas than in New 
Mexico. By such a narrow margin had 
their luck turned, their desire been ful- 
filled. He had been gone since April 
now. She would be glad to see him 
again—she had missed him. She al- 
ways missed him when he went on his 
excursions from Winterbury. 

She had made up her mind, even as 
she read his letter, to go out there to 
Copper City, and take the day’s ride out 
to Harold’s ranch. He had always had 
a boy’s love for the open life—Harold. 
She had always known deep in her heart 
that it was for such a life that he was 
best fitted, and that it would bring out 
all that was best in him. Well, he had 
found it, and it had, she hoped, she be- 
lieved, regenerated him. 

When all was done that needed doing 
—when he had come back here to face 
the world he had slunk away from, 
when he had restored the moncy that he 
must never know she had paid—when 
all was over, and their lives were to be 
indissolubly joined, would he want her 
to live out there in that land of blinding 
sunshine and bare ranges ? 

She looked out through the windows 
at the dear, familiar street. The first 
freshness of the grass was still dewy on 
the long, well-kept lawns ; piazzas rioted 
with color and perfume; the houses, 
deep-set in their greenery, told of gen- 
erations that had preceded hers, of gen- 
erations that would follow. It was the 
place she loved, the life she loved. For 
her, little excursions into the wilderness 
—yes; little sallies into adventure; but 
always the home-coming to this land of 
order, of things long established. She 
sighed. 

There was a telephone on the stand 
beside her bed. It rang now, and Mrs. 
Lederlie’s fretful voice summoned her. 
She was not so well to-day—it was 
strange the doctors could do nothing for 
her. She surely paid them enough. She 


was wretched, she was lonely ; there was 
no one near her who cared for her. 
Sometimes she suspected them all of be- 
ing in a league to kill her—and perhaps 
it would be the kindest thing that could 
be done to her. But meantime would 
Gladys come to her? 

Sighing again, Gladys said that she 
would come. This burden of the dis- 
abled, peevish woman was the heaviest 
of all that she had to bear. 

The room was as carefully arranged 
to be the court of a French fine lady of 
the old school as it had been before the 
accident had despoiled Mrs. Lederlie of 
health and of her cherished beauty. 
Rose-colored hangings, embroidered 
linens, fresh flowers, surrounded her. 
The figure that pain had wasted was 
clothed as exquisitely as ever. The hair 
that had grown so scant and white was 
crowned by rare lace and delicate-hued 
ribbon. And all the frivolous perfec- 
tion of her appurtenances only made the 
shrunken form, the fretful face, more 
pitiable. 

Gladys stooped and kissed the with- 
ered cheek. It seemed to her that Mrs. 
Lederlie looked perceptibly more ill than 
when she had last seen Ler, two days 
before. She tried to get some report 
from the trained nurse, but Mrs. Leder- 
lie protested crabbedly. 

“Don’t stay there whispering with 
Miss Day, Gladys,’ she commanded 
crossly. “I know I’m worse, she knows 
I’m worse, and you can see it for your- 
self! Why should I have to suffer like 
this? But it will soon be over. If Miss 
Day knows how soon, let her tell me and 
not you. I’m the more interested in the 
matter yet.” 

Miss Day favored Gladys with a 
despairing glance, and left the room. 
She would be able to get an hour off 
while Gladys sat with the invalid and 
listened to her complaints. 

“Dear Mrs. Lederlie,” said the girl, 
bringing a chair close to the chaise 
longue on which the invalid was propped 
for the day, “I have had some news this 
morning which I hope will make you 
glad.” 

“News? There certainly wasn’t any 
in the papers!” 
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*‘No—this wasn’t in the papers. It 
was in a letter from Mr. McDougal.” 

“That long professor person? Yes? 
What did he want—besides you? He’s 
wanted you plainly enough ever since 
Harold left home—even a bedridden old 
woman could see that!” 

Gladys grew scarlet. 

“How—how can you? How dare 
you say such a thing to me?” she stam- 
mered. Anger and a curious alarm, a 
curious faintness, fought for possession 
of her faculties. “He—he knows to 
what I have dedicated all my life. He 
respects it. He—he is incapable of— 
what you suggest.” 

“The more fool he!” commented the 
elder lady tersely. “But don’t mount 
your high horse, and go careering 
through the clouds. What's your news? 
But first will you go to the cabinet on 
the wall in Miss Day’s room, and bring 
me my pellets? Here’s the key. You 
might think that a woman who is paid 
twenty-five dollars.a week to wait upon 
me would arrange things within reach 
of my hand when she leaves me alone. 
And you would think that she wouldn't 
leave me alone very much, But you 
would reason without your Miss Day in 
that case. Yes, those pellets in the 
brown bottle.” 

Gladys brought the bottle. The shriv- 
eled hand that had been so fair and firm 
only a few short years before clutched 
at it eagerly. Gladys wondered if she 
should have given the pills, if perhaps 
Miss Day did not keep them out of 
reach for reasons of her own. But it 
was too late to draw back now. Mrs, 
Lederlie was swallowing water upon the 
dry dose with a feverish impatience. 

“They quiet me—they’re the only 
things that help me,” she explained. 
“Now for your news.” 

As gently as she could, she told Mrs. 
Lederlie the story in Lewis’ letter of 
that morning. With strained eyes and 
increasing pallor the older woman lis- 
tened. 

“Alive—and he has never let me 
know! Alive—and I a wreck here, and 
he has not cared or ik 

“Dearest Mrs. Lederlie, consider a 
minute! He doesn’t know that—the 
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search for him has been abandoned so 
long. He thinks himself still the prey 
of every detective, of every officer. 
How could he risk communicating with 
either of us? If they were still search- 
ing for him, to bring him to justice, we 
—you and I, his mother and the woman 
he was going to marry—would be the 
very sources through which they would 
expect to trap him.” 

“When I was a young woman,” wan- 
dered Mrs. Lederlie, ‘‘many men risked 
great things for me. You have never 
known what it is to be a beauty, a toast, 
a belle, my poor Gladys, have you?” 

The girl reddened with shame and 
pity for the wreck of vanity who sat 
before her, incapable even of holding 
to one thread of discourse any longer. 

“Not but you were, and are, a very 
pretty. girl.” 

Mrs. Lederlie regained her faculties, 
which had seemed in danger of dissipat- 
ing in drowsiness. Gladys felt sure now 
that she should not have given her the 
pellets. 

“Never mind about my looks, dear,” 
she said gently. ‘Haven't you anything 
to say about what I told you? I am go- 
ing out there. If everything turns out 
as I hope, I shall be bringing him in to 
see you before two months are past.” 

“T don’t want to see him. He would 
only look at me again as he looked that 
night when I told him I couldn’t save 
him. And I don’t want you to go away, 
leaving me entirely at the mercy of these 
people, who want to kill me. I believe 
that Day woman is in Ryan’s pay now. 
He fears that I might hold him to his 
promise—fears it, mind you! And he, 
the great, coarse creature, was after me 
for years before I promised to marry 
him. But now She dropped into 
a doze. By and by she awakened, and 
bent frightened eyes upon Gladys. 

“T didn’t say anything while I was 
asleep, did I?” she asked. 

“No, nothing at all. Did your nap 
refresh you?” 

“Nothing refreshes me. Before I 
went off did I say anything—foolish, I 
mean? About—Harold, or money—or 
anything ?” 

“Nothing foolish—except that you 
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didn’t want to see him again. That was 
foolish, wasn’t it ?” 

“Did I say why?” she asked eagerly. 

“You didn’t want him to look at you 
—reproachfully, I suppose—as he did 
the last time you saw him!” 

“Ah!” breathed the older woman, 
with a sigh of relief. 

And then Miss Day came in, and 
Gladys was free to escape the sick room 
of that saddest, most contemptible of 
all the aged—the spoiled, selfish ex- 
beauty’s. 

That night Miss Day called her up on 
the telephone. 

“The end is near,” she said. ‘Doctor 
Arthur and Doctor Jennison have both 
done all they could, but they say there 
is no hope. She got at her sleeping 
drops to-night. It was not my fault; 
indeed it was not, Miss Cartwright. She 
had a key to the medicine case about 
which I knew nothing. And she has 
taken an overdose. It was while I was 
at dinner, and she made some errand up 
to get rid of Rosalie, who was sitting 
with her. I did not know she had 
strength to reach the cabinet—truly it 
was not my fault. But before I left her 
to go to dinner, she insisted upon having 
writing materials—she would not dic- 
tate to me as she usually did. And there 
is a note partly directed to you here. 
Do you want it at once? There is sure 
to be an investigation, and maybe you 
would rather not have it turned over to 
the authorities.” 

Gladys had the note sent to <he house. 
It was scrawled and uncertain on the 
monogrammed and scented paper. 
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If you go out there and find Harold, he 
will tell you the truth. I could not bear to 
see him again, after all. I do not want to 
live, I am in such pain always. 

The night he came and asked me for that 
money, I ought to have been able to get it 
for him; there had been more than that left 
in trust for him when his father died. I was 
the trustee. When he came of age, I did not 
make an accounting of the trust fund—I kept 
putting it off. Finally I told him I had in- 
vested it in my own name, and that I would 
make an accounting by and by. 

But the truth was I had lost it all in 
speculation. It was in his blood, that gam- 
bler’s streak. And when he came to me that 
night and told me he had raised money on 
stolen securities, he relied upon my being 


able to get his own inheritance together and 
to save him. It makes him a little less black 
—and me a little more so. 

But I wanted you to know the best about 
him, Gladys, even if it was also the worst 
about me. I had thought I could arrange 
things for us all by marrying Ryan, though 
he was unbearable to me. But tate stepped 
in and foiled me there. Be good to my boy. 
I know that you will. Life is a horror un- 
less one is religious or very good, but death 
does not seem so. Jucie L. 


The tears rained down Gladys’ cheeks. 
Her heart was torn with pity for the 
dying woman. Surely, surely, she 
thought, that poor soul had known the 
final bitterness of existence. She knew 
herself to have bequeathed faults and 
weaknesses to her son, and to have 
failed him in his time of need. 


CHAPTER XII. 


As she journeyed across the conti- 
nent, Gladys struggled hard to win the 
elation that she knew was the proper 
emotion for her condition. She was 
traveling West to meet the man who had 
loved her and who had so appealed to 
her that she had never lost the sense of 
his love and his need of her. After 
years he had been found—and he had 
been found such a one as she had some- 
times not dared to hope he would be— 
clean-living, hard-working, responsible. 

Moreover—and this was the knowl- 
edge that she felt ought to have painted 
the future in the rosiest possible colors 
for her—he had, of his own volition, 
done what she had expected it would be 
part of the labor before her to persuade 
him to do. He had made restitution to 
the bank. 

She remembered the morning in the 
crowded week after Mrs. Lederlie’s fu- 
neral when Nora had brought word that 
Mr. Ryan wished to see her. She, re- 
membered the distaste with which she 
had gone downstairs to receive that 
flourishing manufacturer and bank pres- 
ident. She feared that he had come on 
some errand connected with Mrs. Led- 
erlie—his roses had been overpower- 
ingly conspicuous at the dead lady’s 
funeral. 

But she was immediately undeceived. 
It was no belated or hypocritical senti- 
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ment which brought the president of the 
bank to her doors. It was business. He 
had arisen and greeted her ponderously. 

“I have come here to congratulate 
you, Miss Cartwright, and to restore 
certain property to you.” 

Gladys wondered vaguely what she 
had dropped, and where she _ had 
dropped it. She looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

“Yes, my dear Miss Cartwright. 
And to acknowledge myself less keen a 
judge of human nature than you, with 
all the disadvantages of your youth, 
your sex, your inexperience in the busi- 
ness world. Five years ago, when you 
came to me and persuaded me that for 
the sake of an estimable lady, then alive, 
and of her husband, then dead, it would 
be well for the directors of the bank to 
drop the case against young Mr. Harold 
Lederlie—the sum which we had lost 
through him being paid—I thought that 
you were a sentimental young lady. 
When you told me that you were pre- 
pared, out of your own small fortune, 
to pay the money, I considered you very 
foolish. When you told me that you 
knew—that you were  certain—that 
young Mr. Harold Lederlie would, in 
the fullness of time, make restitution 
himself, I thought you were insane— 
mad of love! I honored you for your 
womanly blindness, but I believed it 
none the less to be just that—just 
womanly blindness. You remember I 
warned you that I believed you to be 
parting with twenty thousand dollars 
for all time when you advanced them 
to pay the theft—the debt, let us call it 
now—of Mr. Lederlie?” 

Gladys nodded. She watched him 
with intent eyes. Would he ever be 
through with his pompous preamble, 
and tell her what he had come to tell? 

“Miss Cartwright, it was you who 
were right, it was I who was wrong. I 
thought I knew the type of the specu- 
lating, embezzling young man. I 
thought I knew that there was no re- 
forming him. I was mistaken—unless 
the letter which I have this day received 
merely means that Mr. Lederlie’s recent 
ventures have turned out more profita- 
bly than the one at our institution.” 
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“Oh, no!” cried Gladys. 

“T echo your sentiment, Miss Cart- 
wright. It does you honor. I put the 
unworthy suspicion away. I have this 
morning received from a South Ameri- 
can city the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars with a reasonable interest for 
five years, sent on behalf of Mr. Harold 
Lederlie. I congratulate you on the tri- 
umph of your trust in human nature. 
And I congratulate you upon the res- 
toration of your property, which I now 
make you.” 

He tendered her a certified check. 
She took it with trembling fingers. 

“Thank you, Mr. Ryan. The South 
American city—does that mean that Mr. 
Lederlie is in South America?” 

“I should think it extremely unlikely. 
I should think it pointed rather to his 
being in Asia or Alaska, or some place 
far removed from South America. His 
agent makes no suggestion as to his 
client’s whereabouts, and if Mr. Leder- 
lie has, as I suppose we may infer, 
changed his name, sunk his identity, and 
all that, it is very unlikely that he would 
give his family or his old friends—or 
the detectives, if they were still after 
him—any such clew on which to work, 
as his right address. Again my congrat- 
ulations, Miss Cartwright. Good morn- 
ing.” 

“Good morning. Thank you so very 
much, Mr. Ryan. I am glad you have 
come to recognize that one fall, in the 
face of a great temptation, does not 
mean total depravity of nature. I was 
sure I could count on Mr. Lederlie’s 
coming to his senses. There are moral 
insanities, you know, as well as intel- 
lectual aberrations.” 

“The man who would not regain his 
moral sanity with you in his life would 
be a monstrosity, Miss Cartwright,” de- 
clared Mr. Ryan floridly as he took his 
leave of her. 

And on the train she was trying to 
warm her unaccountably chilly heart 
with the memory of that interview—that 
interview which proved that her judg- 
ment of Harold had been the true one. 
But the triumph left her only faintly 
glad. And the thought of the approach- 
ing meeting left her only faintly excited. 
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Well, she supposed that the last few 
years and the last few weeks had some- 
what exhausted her powers of acute 
feeling. One could not live forever in 
a state of exaltation. Then she fell to 
speculating upon what she should do 
if the unbelievable had happened and 
Harold had ceased to care for her. He 
was not married. Lewis had assured 
her of that. She could not make the 
theory real enough to her imagination 
to worry over it. Indeed, in her apa- 
thetic state, she was not at all sure that 
she would worry over it if it were true. 

The incidents of the journey that 
would normally have filled her with 
pleasure gave her only a languid inter- 
est. Indian women boarding the train 
at Western stations with their sleek, 
black hair, their strings of beads, and 
offering for sale the knickknacks dear 
to tourists’ hearts, she regarded as inat- 
tentively as if they were daily features 
of life in Winterbury. Ah, well, per- 
haps she would care more about them 
on her return trip! 

Her first view of the Rockies stirred 
her with none of the emotion that 
grandeur in nature usually had power to 
arouse in her, The plains, the colors— 
ocher and sapphire—the vastness of the 
distances, the nearness of the great, vel- 
vety stars at night, the glimpses of adobe 
settlements, all the unfamiliar setting of 
life, usually so delightful to her, passed 
her by. She even felt, fretfully, some 
of the discomforts of travel, and grum- 
bled to herself when she had to change 
cars in the middle of the night, her des- 
tination being off on a side line which 
the great Overland did not traverse. 

Early the morning after this change, 
she left the train at Copper City—a 
sprawling village baking under a cloud- 
less sky on the edge of the earth, she 
thought. She looked quickly among the 
loafers at the station—Mexicans, an In- 
dian or two, a few sombreroed Ameri- 
cans—for the familiar face of her 
friend. It beamed upon her, browned 
and kind, beneath a wide-rimmed hat. 

Feeling rushed back upon her. 
Warmth of heart glowed again. She 
had not forgotten how to be glad, after 
all! 


3ut when they had gone to the hotel 
at which he thought it advisable for her 


to put up, when she had freshened after’ 


her long journey, and had breakfasted, 
and he had told her of the plans he had 
made for going up to Harold’s ranch, 
the curious apathy stole upon her again. 

“T almost wonder if it would not have 
been better for you to go first,” she 
hazarded. 

Lewis darkened under his new tan. 

“Gladys,” he told her, “I think that 
you know I would do almost anything 
on earth for you. But don’t ask me to 
go and tell him that you have believed 
in him, and waited for him—that you 
are waiting to give him the greatest gift 
aman ever had!” He spoke with a pas- 
sion that somehow thrilled her. She 
felt a blush dye her cheek. ‘‘Besides,” 
he went on more calmly, “he wouldn’t 
want it. Don’t you know, my dear girl, 
he would resent the intimacy which my 
being your messenger would imply ?” 

“He is not so unjust, so ungenerous, 
as that,” protested Gladys. 

“He is very human and very mascu- 
line, I should say. That means unrea- 
sonable at times, Gladys. I’m proving 
to you how unreasonable; for I have 
worked with you without a single second 
thought for more than five years, and 
to-day—to-day I feel selfish. I don’t 
want to give up my friendship with 
you.” 

“Nothing in the world could bring 
that to pass,” she told him, raising starry 
eyes affectionately toward him. “Noth- 
ing. Our friendship is founded on a 
rock. You helped me through the bit- 
terest days of my life. Harold,” she 
ended weakly, “Harold will thank you 
as I cannot. It’s too much a part of me 
—your goodness, your friendship—to be 
making thankful speeches about.” 

“Don’t have a golden dream from 
which you will be obliged to wake, 
Gladys. Harold, strive as he may, will 
never be able to take deeply into his af- 
fections the man who bound up the 
wounds that he inflicted. I shouldn’t be 
able to. It would add a sting to the 
memory of my own unworthiness to 
think that any other man had been a 
help to some one whom it was my glo- 
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rious right to shield, and whom I had 
neglected, hurt. Don’t nourish delu- 
sions! I don’t nourish one. I know 
that when we have ridden up to the door 
of his shack, and he has seen you, my 
part in your life is played.” 

“Nonsense!” said Gladys feebly. 

But the conviction that he spoke the 
truth weighed heavily upon her spirit. 
She set the date of the trip out to Har- 
old’s ranch three days later. She ex- 
plained her delay by murmuring that she 
wanted to see the city of Copper. 

It was a dreary enough little place, 
unkempt, unattractive. but she found 
it better than the purposed ride across 
the hills. The three days passed quickly 
enough. She rode with Lewis. She ate 
in Chinese restaurants with Lewis. She 
visited the great smelting works with 
Lewis. She bought curios in the little 
curio shop with Lewis. And upon them 
both was the conviction that they were 
together for the last time. 

On the fourth day they started early 
in the incomparable freshness of the 
morning. She had been made aware 
that she was regarded as a trifle uncon- 
ventional by some of the ladies sojourn- 
ing in the Palace Hotel, who declared 
that for all her distinction of bearing 
and reserve of manner—she had met 
their exuberant confidences with no cor- 
responding frankness—she must be a 
queer girl. She was, even if not very 
young, much too young to be traveling 
about the country unchaperoned except 
by that eccentric professor. And when 
they heard that she planned a day’s ride 
into the wilderness—destination not ob- 
tained by the committee appointed for 
the purpose of obtaining it—with him 
and a guide, their shocked countenances 
grew more shocked still. 

But Gladys, made aware of all this 
buzz concerning herself, had been se- 
renely unmoved by it. Her experiences 
of life had lifted her above the fear of 
scandal, above any interest in herself as 
a storm center of gossip. Always to do 
what she believed to be right and to dis- 
regard the consequences—for how long 
a time now had that been her code! 

But Lewis had also heard comments 
upon her behavior in arriving unher- 
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alded, unaccompanied by any woman, 
in being so openly and constantly with 
him, in planning a long ride with him. 
The comments had angered him as he 
had not suspected that it remained in his 
middle-aged temper to be angered. 

And as he rode by her side this morn- 
ing, toward the violet reaches of the 
hills, he realized as he had never yet 
realized how tender was his regard for 
her. He told himself, at last, the truth 
about those years of deepest companion- 
ship. He loved her! He loved her! 
For many years he had aided her in the 
one object of her life—to find the man 
to whom he must give her up. What a 
fool, what a fool he had been! 

The gentle melancholy of her bearing 
told him that she, too, understood, un- 
consciously perhaps, that this marked 
the end of their close comradeship. He 
was grateful to her for that mark of 
sorrow, for the pallor of her lovely, 
curved cheeks, the abstraction of her 
great, gray eyes. How beautiful, how 
good, how incomparably sweet she was! 
Why had he not used those years of 
close association to win her for himself ? 
After all, she had been but an impulsive, 
high-minded girl five years ago. He 
might have driven Harold from her 
thoughts. He might have enthroned 
himself in that gentle dominion. 

And then he acknowledged that it was 
Gladys, the pure, the impractical idealist, 
‘that he loved. He would never have 
known such a passion of reverence for 
a merely “sweet” girl, however quickly 
he might have forgiven such a one for 
forgetting an unworthy lover for a 
worthy one. 

They camped at noon beneath a 
juniper tree, and the guide made them 
coffee of exceeding bitterness, and fried 
them bacon of uncommon greasiness. 
But the aromatic fragrance of the tree 
was in their nostrils; before their eyes 
stretched the world as it might have 
stretched before the first man and the 
first woman—endless, untouched by hu- 
man hands—rolling, brown, and dun, 
and blue, toward cloudy lines of deeper 
color against the incomparable blue of 
the sky. 

If only they were the first man and 
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the first woman! Or if only they were 
the last! If even now a thunderbolt 
would but cleave the sunlight and the 
Final Judgment come—with them to- 
gether, with them together! 

He set his lips upon a groan that 
wanted to come. 

Oh, if only they were settlers here to- 
gether, a rough, hardy man of the hills, 
and his mate—how happy he would 
have been! How gladly would he have 
thrown over all that he had attained just 
to be that! He remembered the farm 
in which he had been born. He remem- 
bered his laborious years, the hard- 
fought struggle for an education, all the 
mean, close, toilsome processes by which 
at last he had attained his ambition. 
Well, now he would joyously forego all 
that he had ever learned, all that he had 
achieved of scholarly renown, to be 
faring through this uncultivated, book- 
less country side by side with her for- 
ever. 

“You folks *bout rested ?” queried the 
guide. ‘“Won’t much more than make 
it by sundown.” 

It was sunset when they reached the 
clearing in which Lamb’s cabin stood. 
The sky above the hills was full of torn 
clouds of splendid carmine and gold; 
the cafions were flooded with light; the 
eastern sky took on the glory of the 
west in the pale reflections. 

3ut Gladys, who loved the sky and 


who loved all beauty, had blind eyes for: 


it all. Her gaze was fixed on the small 
cabin ahead. Her face had grown very 
white and her eyes very dark. 

Lewis discreetly sent the guide back 
a way, and the two rode forward alone. 
Before the door Lewis gave a loud 
“Hello!” From behind a shed a man, 
with grain in a wooden receptacle, ap- 
peared—bronzed, bearded, handsome— 
Harold Lederlie. He looked toward the 
strangers unrecognizingly for a moment. 
Then the bucket fell from his hand. 

“Gladys!” he cried. 

And in the confusion of the second 
she could not hear that there was more 
of fright than of gladness in his tones. 
He paused for a moment. Then he came 
forward. 





“Let me help you down,” he said, 
and she slid wearily from her horse. 

He stood holding her arm to support 
her. His face was grave, suddenly pale 
under his tan, but resolute. 

“This—this—Hal—is—is the friend 
who has helped me look for you all 
these years—Mr. McDougal. Oh!” 
cried poor Gladys, suddenly bursting 
into tears. “I cannot, I cannot bear 
it all!” 

The men told one another in mascu- 
line fashion that she was completely 
overwrought, tired out, wearied beyond 
endurance. 

“But before we go into the house,” 
said Lederlie, “before I can ask you 
to come and rest, Gladys, I—there is 
something I must tell you.” 

He hesitated. He flushed miserably. 
He fell completely silent. Gladys looked 
at him with returning animation in her 
eyes, returning color in her cheeks. 
Lewis watched him with grim-set jaws 
and clenched hands. 

“Harold!” cried the girl rapturously. 
“You’re married !” 

Her voice was like a peal of joyful 
bells. The two men stared at her. 
There were thanksgiving and incompre- 
hension on each face. 

“How did you know? It only hap- 
pened last week. I never could ask her 
until I had—squared—you know what. 
She’s gone up to her mother’s. But— 
if you’re pleased like this—how do you 
happen to be here, Gladys?” 

“T never dreamed I should be pleased 
like this!” cried Gladys. ‘Oh, Lewis, 
Lewis! Tell him everything! Isn’t the 
world wonderful and beautiful? And 
now we shall always be friends!” 

3ut her radiant face paled a little be- 
fore what she saw in his eyes. 

“Friends, please Heaven, yes; but 
more than friends, more than friends, 
my dearest.” 

Thus, before the other man, he made 
his offer of marriage, and before the 
other man she answered him tremu- 
lously : 

“More than friends, forever!” 

And then they entered upon explana- 
tions with one another. 
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Adle Seaman Bbyii 


By Wallace Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED 


VERY able marineer— 
There’s scatce his equal far or near 
Upon the billows lithe— 
The ablest Jack 
Of the naval pack 
Was Able Seaman Blythe. 


Whatever the emergency 
Or quick alatm of utgency 
In stormy seas or fair, 
Whatever the task 
You’d chance to ask, 
Why, presto! Blythe was there. 


He reefed a sail with smartest skill, 
And with a subtle artist skill 
The capting’s socks he spun. 
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He tended Abey, 
The capting’s baby, 
And fired the sunset gun. 


He slaved where others would rebel; 
A pirate ship he could repel 
In time of stress and strife; 
With equal zeal 
He could cook a meal 
Or fan the capting’s wife. 


’Twas off the coast of Kimberley, 
The capting’s wife sat limberly 
A-sewing napkins wide. 
A stitch she skipped, 
Her thimble slipped 
And fell into the tide. 
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“I reely tried to ketch it, mum— 


Set still and I will fetch it, mum,” 


Obliging Blythe cried he. 
Then, bating his throat, 
He doffed his coat, 

And dove into the sea. 


Full forty fathoms crawling down 
He saw the thimble falling down, 


When lo! a codfish gay 
That thimble espied; 
And, jaws oped wide, 

He gobbled it away. 


This deed of deep-sea knavery 
Galled forth our hero’s bravery. 
Straight for that cod he sped, 
And grabbed its tail— 
But no avail; 
For, from the ocean bed 


A shark riz up vorociously, 
Ate up that cod atrociously, 
And paused a while to gloat, 
Till out hero, displeased, 
Jumped in and seized 
That monster by the throat. 


The shark began to strangulate, 


To twist, and squirm, and angulate. 


Then, with a bubbling spout, 
He turned on his side, 
And as he died, 

He spit that codfish out. 


So Blythe with hands methodical, 


He gtabed that little codicle, 
And.slit him with a knife; 

The thimble he thumbed, 

And backwatd swummed 
Unto the capting’s wife. 


“I’ve been both brave and nimble, mum, 
And got fer ye yer thimble, mum,” 


Exclaimed our hero strong. 
“Indeedy |”? said she, 
“It seems to me 

It took ye powerful long! 


“Step lively, if ye’re able, sir— 
Weigh anchor, set the table, sir, 
And earn yer daily tithe!” 
With quavering knees, 
“] strive to please,” 
Said Able Seaman Blythe. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY LAURA E. FOSTER 


EEPLY rooted in the hearts and 
philosophies of the Misses 
Ripon, aged respectively twenty- 

one and twenty-seven, was the belief 
that a leisurely air and a manner of 
peaceful indolence were graceful and 
becoming attributes for sixty-five years. 
Deeply rooted in the heart and philoso- 
phy of Mrs. Ripon, aged sixty-five, was 
the belief that labor is a good, even a 
glorious thing, and that never is a wom- 
an so well qualified to judge her fitness 
for it as when she is approaching her 
three-score-and-ten milepost. These 
two theories, forced to dwell together 
within the somewhat limited confines of 
a seven-room apartment, occasionally 
collided; but, both being of strong and 
tenacious habit, neither had been seri- 
ously damaged in the encounters, al- 
though as much could not be said for 
Mrs. Ripon or her daughters. 

“Sh!” Emily Ripon said to her older 
sister, warning finger against her lips, 
perturbation in her face, as she opened 
the door that gave entrance to the 
Ripons’ own tunnel on the fourth floor 
of the Park-Overlook Apartments. 
“Sh! Mother’s lying down—a_head- 
ache.” 

Anxiety sprang full-grown into Sa- 
rah’s gray eyes. 

“A headache?” she whispered, as she 
followed her sister on tiptoe past the 
cell-like entrances on the right hand of 
the tunnel wall to the sitting room at 
the front. 

Emily nodded gloomily. Sarah, 


dropping into a green wicker chair 
without even laying down the Latin ex- 
ercise books she had brought home for 
correction from Miss De Peyster’s Se- 
lect Preparatory ande Finishing School 
for Young Ladies, questioned her sis- 
ter wearily with her eyes for some fur- 
ther explanation. 

Emily drew the green portieres over 
the hall door, and despairingly ex- 
plained. 

“She thinks, poor dear,’ she said, 
“that it was my abominable and un- 
dutiful behavior when I came in and 
found her doing up our linen suits. It’s 
really because she’s tired out from the 
tubs and the ironing board.” 

Thunders gathered upon Miss Sarah 
Ripon’s brow. 

“Where,” she demanded, “is Nora? 
Why wasn’t she doing up the suits?” 

“Nora’s sister in Long Island City 
sent for her just after breakfast. Some- 
body’s sick, or arrested, or something.” 

“But why on earth should mother 
do s 





“Exactly,” replied Emily to the un- 
finished question. ‘“‘\Why should she 
rush to the tubs? Why couldn’t she 
leave those wretched suits alone? That 
was exactly what I wanted to know. 
And because I wanted to know it—I 
was mad, Sarah, and I’m afraid I may 
have been a little cross—and because 
she was so tired, mother couldn’t eat 
her lunch and—here we are again!” 

“Tt seems to me, Emily, that with all 
the experience we've had in trying to 
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reason with mother when she’s in the 
midst of one of her attacks, you might 
have deferred your filial lecture,” re- 
marked Sarah, with some exasperation. 

“T admit it, Sarah. But you’d have 
been a little ruffled yourself if you 
came dashing in with a tennis racket in 
your hand, like a model for ‘June’ on a 
picture calendar, and with a strange 
young man in tow, and had been met by 
mother in a wet blue apron, and bare, 
steaming arms, with her reverend locks 
in damp disorder.” 

“What were you doing with a strange 
young man?” Sarah's attention was 
immediately deflected from the day’s 
grievance. 

“It was one of the people who live in 
the apartment above,” replied Emily 
indifferently. “He had locked himself 
out, and didn’t have his key, and he met 
me in the hall as I came in from tennis 
in the park, and begged the use of our 
fire escape to his kitchen window which 
he said was open. Wouldn't it have 
made you rather weary if you had been 
leading in the stranger, and had been 
met by a mother who looked like an 
overworked laundress ?” 

Sarah nodded. 

“Was it the tall, thin one, or the 


se 
] 


shortish one with the blue eyes: 

Emily stared at her for a second. 

Really, I didn’t notice,” she replied. 
“It was one of them. But what are we 
going to do about mother, Sarah?” 

Sarah was tired. The late May day 
was warm, the season had been long in 
which she had instructed Miss De 
Peyster’s young ladies in the use of the 
dative and the ablative absolute, and 
allied items of useful knowledge. The 
thin notebooks of the class in Latin 
composition fell to the floor with a soft 
bump as she leaned back and closed her 
lids wearily. 

“T hope it wasn’t the shortish one 
with the blue eyes,” she said in a drag- 
ging voice. ‘He looks as if he would 
see everything.” 

“T didn’t care so much about him— 
we don’t know the people upstairs, but 
it might just as well have been Teddie 
Lawrence or Alma whom I was bring- 
ing home. I’d been playing with them. 


You know what their mothers are like 
—point lace, and attar of roses, and 
the news of the world presented to them 
on a silver salver. And, anyway, it 
isn't just the looks of the thing; it 
isn’t just because two healthy, able- 
bodied young women don’t care to ap- 
pear in the eyes of the community as a 
pair of educated pigs who play tennis 
and go to matinées while their aged 
parent does the scrubbing. It’s because 
she does work too hard! She gets her- 
self tired out! \What are we going to 
do about it, Sarah?” 

“Well, I'll be home after two weeks 
from Tuesday,” said Sarah, opening 
her eyes. “And I'll play policeman un- 
til we all go to the Point for August. 
She can’t do the housework in a Maine 
shore hotel.” 

“No, but she'll do up the fine shirt 
waists and collars on the sly,” predicted 
Emily, with the gloomy certainty af- 
forded by the recollection of other 
summers, 

“Maybe not. And, after all, I sup- 
pose she does it all because the city 
doesn’t offer her any other absorbing 
interests. She came here so late in 
life!’ When we come back we must find 
something to take up her time, to in- 
terest her. If only she had her gar- 
den!” 

But a garden was as impossible of 
compassing in the seven-room-and-bath 
apartment overlooking Central Park 
when the family returned in September, 
as it had been in May. Mrs. Ripon, 
full of the energy imparted by the tonic 
air of the Point, eyed the dusty rooms 
joyfully. She had not dwelt for so 
long a period with her daughters with- 
out learning somewhat to dissemble, but 
her fine, old face sparkled as she looked 
about her. 

With specious words, she shut the 
door of the tunnel upon Sarah and 
Emily, when, the morning after their 
return, these two departed; Sarah to 
capture a specimen of that disappearing 
species, the general houseworker, for 
the household use, and Emily to visit 
the art school of Mr. Clive, and to ar- 
range for her winter’s work with him, 

“There never yet was a girl,” ob- 
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Miss Sarch Ripon was instructing her mother in the gentle art of knitting. 


served Mrs. Ripon to the discreet si- 
lence after she had waited at the hall 
door to overhear the last click of her 
daughters’ heels upon the tesselated 
floor two flights below, “who knew how 
to clean an ice chest or a cupboard 
properly.” 

It would require no mind reader to 
infer that Mrs. Ripon felt herself com- 
plete mistress of both these arts. 

From the depths of her bedroom 
closet, she brought forth a dingy gar- 
ment of the genus wrapper and an old 
apron. Some faded gingham from an 
ancient rag bag provided her with the 
material for an impromptu mobcap, 
and within five minutes a dignified and 
graceful old lady had been transformed 
into an elderly drudge. To be sure, she 
sang a little as, with hot water, and 
soda, and scrubbing brushes, and soaps, 
and cloths, she wrought her cleansing 
will upon the refrigerator and _ the 
kitchen cupboard. 

But of this alleviating circumstance 
the young man, blue-eyed and shortish, 
who rang her bell and desired to give 
her a package of coffee delivered by 


mistake to his abode immediately above, 
could not be expected to be aware. 

“By Jove, it’s a shame!” he told him- 
self. ‘Poor old lady! One wouldn't 
expect so much of the younger, tennisy- 
looking girl, but that older one looks 
as if she had the rudiments of a heart 
in her bosom.” 

And Mr. John Henry O’Brien, who 
had the strong convictions concerning 
the proper treatment of mothers which 
only a man orphaned of his own at 
the age of four could possess, went back 
upstairs, shaking his head sadly. 

Before he left late that afternoon for 
his work as night copy reader on the 
Globe-Record, he confided to his fellow 
Park-Overlooker dweller, Mr. R. 
Wentworth Perkins, instructor in so- 
ciology in one of the city’s colleges, his 
opinion that those two good-looking 
girls downstairs were a pair of young 
brutes. 

“Maybe the old lady likes it,” haz- 
arded Mr. Perkins, filling his pipe lazily. 

Although not claiming to be an au- 
thority on the tastes-of old ladies, he 
had a hazy recollection of household 
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arguments between his sisters and his 
own mother on the subject of the cook's 
ability to make clear soup; and he 
vaguely recalled that the elder Mrs. 
Perkins declared that, though she 
should have the most famous of French 
chefs in her kitchen, she would trust 
the concoction of this delicacy to no 
other hand than her own. 
But Not 4 


a suffrage rally—one of those parlor 
meetings—and there, whom should I 
run into but old Mrs. Ripon, and, with 
her, Sarah—that's the older one.” 

“Is it, indeed?” observed Mr. Perkins, 
looking up somewhat inquisitively at 
his friend. 

“Well, her mother calls her that.” 

“You don’t yourself then—yet?” 

Mr. O’Brien 








O'Brien _ rapidly 
overbore him in 
the argument; a 
little fine cooking 
was one thing, 
he assured his 
friend; heavy 
manual labor, 
involving the use 
of pails and mops 
and _= serubbing 
brushes, was 
quite another. 
Mr. Perkins 
did not long con- 
test the point. He 
had no_ interest 
either in proving 
the two young 
ladies callous and 
selfish or in cham- 
pioning them. 
Not being clair- 
voyant, it did not 
occur to him that 
Mr. O’Brien de- 
nounced them 
with the uncon- 
scious hope of 
hearing them de- 
fended, if out of 
no better reason 
than mere con- 








shied a conven- 
ient sofa cushion 
at his compan- 
ion’s head. 

“Shut up, you 
old fool,” he said 
amiably. “I’m 
telling you a fact 
of psychological 
interest, and you 
begin talking like 
the lady who an- 
swers the ques- 
tions of inquiring 
lovers in the aft- 
ernoon edition of 
the paper. I was 
glad to see, for 
my part, that 
there was one of 
those girls down- 
stairs who didn’t 
want to keep her 
mother’s nose to 
the grindstone all 
the time. She’s a 
good-looking old 
lady when she’s 
dressed—s he’s 
got aé refined, 
clear-cut face.” 

“Something like 
—Sarah’s?” in- 








trariety. From behind one of the chimneys emerged the figure quired Mr. 


A few weeks 
later he an- 
nounced to the indifferent Mr. Perkins 
that he had reason to change his opin- 
ion somewhat concerning the elder Miss 
Ripon. 

“She isn’t quite such a cold-blooded 
little beast as that pretty young sister,” 
he declared, with satisfaction. “You 
know my aunt’s in town—the one from 
Colorado. Well, I had to take her to 


of Mrs. Ripon. 


Perkins, and Mr. 
O'Brien, natural- 
ly disgusted, desisted from any further 
attempts to enlighten his friend on the 
virtues or the shortcomings of the girls 
downstairs. 

Meantime, Sarah was reporting in 
despair to Emily the result of the first 
conscientious effort to enlist mother’s 
interests in something outside the house. 

“T thought surely that suffrage would 
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do it,” wailed Sarah. ‘You know how 
independent she is, and what a femi- 
nist. But when the secretary of Mrs, 
Vincent’s club—you know, the Eighty- 
fourth-Street-Tuestlay-Afternoon — suf- 
fragists—came up after the meeting, 
and tried to enroll her, what do you 
suppose she said ?” 

“Give it up,” replied Emily. 

“She said there were two things she 
couldn’t do well; she couldn’t make 
speeches well, and she couldn't listen 
to them patiently. So she wanted to 
know what would be the sense of her 
joining a club where only those two 
things were done. She would put her- 
self on record as often as any one want- 
ed her to by signing petitions, but she 
simply couldn’t waste her time in lis- 
tening to a lot of women, whose views 
she knew already, state those views.” 

“Well,” sighed Emily meditatively, 
“that didn’t work. I’m losing faith in 
the suffrage cause myself; it has al- 
ways seemed to me the finest outlet in 
the world for the superfluous energy of 
elderly ladies. If it isn’t good for that 
I don’t know that I’m so very keen 
about it. I wonder,” meditatively, “if 
she hasn’t the makings of a bridge fiend 
in her.” 

Guilefully they sought to win their 
mother from the ardor of her house- 
hold labors by pretending themselves an 
eager interest in the game. Valiantly 
they labored until a neighborhood 
bridge club was formed, of which Mrs. 
Ripon was a duly enrolled, if not a duly 
zealous, member. 

But this was far from proving all 
that they had hoped. One Tuesday aft- 
ernoon—the club met on Tuesdays im- 
mediately after luncheon, and its ses- 
sions continued up to the dinner hour— 
Sarah came home from Miss De Pey- 
ster’s with her heart at rest. Whatever 
else might be happening, her mother 
was not at home working on undignified 
tasks beyond her years. No, she was 
around the corner playing bridge with 
other graceful, idle, alert ladies of all 
ages. 

This pleasing knowledge imparted a 
particularly cordial quality to the rec- 
ognition she bestowed upon Mr. 


O’Brien, emerging from the drug store 
at the corner; they had had a speaking 
acquaintance since the afternoon of the 
suffrage meeting. They walked to the 
Park-Overlook together, and the young 
man succeeded in letting it be known 
that his spirit fainted within him for 
a cup of tea prepared by feminine 
hands. 

Sarah was in the mood to be good- 
natured. She asked Mr. O’Brien to 
come in and have his fainting spirit re- 
vived by a cup of tea. Mr. O’Brien 
accepted the invitation with great alac- 
rity. Sarah’s key turned in the lock, 
and she led the way toward the pretty 
sitting room at the forward end of the 
long tunnel. 

There on the floor before the fireplace 
—which was a miserable makeshift, 
holding only a gas log, and deserving 
no such labors as were bestowed upon 
it—sat Mrs. Ripon surrounded by 
pastes, and ointments, and_ polishing 
cloths, hard at work upon the fireplace 
brasses. 

“Mother!” cried Sarah, rebuke, in- 
quiry, and dismay in her voice. 

Mrs. Ripon scrambled guiltily to her 
feet. A smudge of red paste disfigured 
the aquiline distinction of her nose. 
Sarah, thirsting for vengeance, never- 
theless desired to have so undignified 
a spectacle removed as quickly as pos- 
sible from the keen blue eyes of the 
shortish young man from upstairs. Her 
mother’s incoherent explanation was al- 
lowed to go unchallenged. 

Tea was a melancholy function, and 
not even Mrs. Ripon’s reappearance, 
with perfectly clean face and well- 
chosen garments, restored the buoyancy 
and intimacy which had prevailed be- 
tween Miss Ripon and Mr. O’Brien 
from the drug store to the door of the 
Ripon sitting room. 

This time Mr. O’Brien meditated se- 
cretly upon the shortcomings of daugh- 
ters, and did not confide to his friend 
anything concerning the encounter. As 
for Sarah, once the door had closed 
upon his countenance, she had fallen 
into a stony silence. Words were in- 
adequate to express her disappointment 
and her disapproval. Moreover, she 
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had long since learned their utter pow- 
erlessness to affect her mother to any- 
thing more than tears and temper; as 
a reforming agency they were worth- 
less. She would now try the effect of a 
speechless rigidity. 

And so, when Mrs. Ripon apolo- 
getically remarked that old Mrs. Day 
had a cousin from Ohio visiting her 
who simply loved bridge, and_ that, 
therefore, she, Mrs. Ripon, was not 
needed, and that she had therefore 
come home to clean the brasses, her 
daughter listened to the story without 
comment. Not even to Emily's sympa- 
thetic ears did she pour forth the tale, 
when that young person came in at din- 
ner time. Something too precious, she 
felt, had been mysteriously lost that 
day ‘to be talked about, even to one’s 
sympathetic sister. 

The winter wore on. Something in 
Mr. O'Brien urged him to seek Miss 
Sarah Ripon’s society more strongly 
than his admirable theories of filial be- 
havior urged him to leave her severely 
alone. As soon as time had decently 
dulled his recollection of the elderly 
woman bent ungracefully over a labori- 
ous task, he sought Miss Ripon out 
again. 

The Fates being kindly disposed that 
evening—it was his “night off” from 
the Globe-Rcecord—he stumbled upon a 
pleasant household picture; Miss Sarah 
Ripon was instructing her mother in 
the gentle art of knitting, while Miss 
Emily, squatted before the gas log, 
somehow succeeded in toasting at its 
unpromising blaze a box of marshmal- 
lows. 

It was certainly an improvement 
upon his last visit, and his spirits 
soared. He immediately relegated the 
episode of the brasses to the limbo of 
forgotten things. How very sweet Sa- 
rah’s dark head looked, bent close to 
her mother’s white one, as together they 
calculated the number of pink woolen 
loops on the long bone needle! How 
graceful was her neck, how charming 
the round bodice of the muslin gown 
which revealed it! Altogether he had a 
delightful evening, which not even the 
courteous necessity of eating some of 


Emily's gaseously flavored sugar paste 
could mar. 

John Henry O'brien went upstairs 
that night, treacherously calculating 
how much more cheaply a married man 
could live than a single one keeping 
house with a bachelor friend. The next 
morning he dropped a note into the 
Ripon letter box, inviting Miss Sarah to 
go to the theater, and he went down- 
town whistling, and bestowing more at- 
tention than he had ever before upon 
the contents of decorators’ and house- 
furnishers’ windows. 

That night it snowed. The next 
morning Mr. O’Brien awoke to observe 
the ceiling above his bed darkly stained 
with moisture. A drop struck him be- 
tween the eyebrows. Arising, he tried 
to communicate this intelligence to the 
janitor, but the janitor was, according 
to his almost invariable custom, absent. 

Mr. O’Brien dressed himself, sought 
his breakfast in the chop house around 
the corner, and returned to find the spot 
larger than ever. The sad-voiced wom- 
an, who “did” for him and his friend, 
opined that there was a leak in the roof. 

Mr. O’Brien ascended the flight of 
stairs between his apartment and the 
roof, and climbed out upon that snowy 
waste, punctuated here and there with 
chimneys and poles for clotheslines. 
From behind one of the chimneys 
emerged the figure of Mrs. Ripon, her 
skirts pinned high, her pretty white hair 
covered with a woolen scarf, 

The snow had ceased, and the sun 
was shining brightly. Mrs. Ripon was 
pinning upon the clothesline pieces of 
snowy napery. No one but the daugh- 
ters could know her passion for “doing 
up” the best table linen. 

Mr. O'Brien went downstairs, having 
discovered the leak, in a mood _ half 
cynical, half sorrowful, and altogether 
sore. The pretty pictures of devoted 
daughterliness, he told himself, were 
staged for the evening, when visitors 
might be expected to happen in; the pri- 
vate views of the Ripon family life 
were less charming, less inspiring to 
matrimonially minded young men. On 
the whole, he and old Perky got along 
very well as they were. They did not 
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need any such domestic charm 
imported into their existence as 
he had been dreaming of last 
night. 

And on the afternoon of the 
day when he was to take Sarah 
to the theater, he sent her two 
tickets and a cold little note in- 
stead of appearing himself, al- 
leging that one of the convenient 
exigencies of newspaper life had 
imperatively summoned him to 
Washington. 

As a matter of fact, he went 
to Washington on an errand of 
his own devising, and thought 
gloomily all the way over of the 
sad falling off there had been in : 
girls since the good old days 
when they were trained to re- 
spect age and to spare its weak- 
ness. 

He had, of course, no imme- 
diate opportunity of learning 
that Sarah had checked her first 
impulse, which was to tear his 
tickets in two when they arrived 
unaccompanied by him, and had 
instead insisted upon Emily tak- 
ing their mother to see the play. 

“T suppose it’s because I never 
knew my own mother that I care 
so much about the idea of moth- 
ers,” Mr. O’Brien continued to 
tell himself as he transacted his 
business in Washington, and as 
he returned to New York. “But 
I do care about it—I do. More than 
about any other idea in the world, more 
than about a wife. A man can have 
any number of wives—in reason; but 
not of mothers. There is something 
about them—Lord, I don’t know how 
to express it even to myself—but 
there’s something about them that grips 
me; if I had one, I bet I'd treat her 
right. I wouldn’t make a drudge of 
her. And to think of a woman’s doing 
it—a woman who might be expected to 
realize a little something about what 
they go through, first and last, those 
mothers !” 

He got off the elevated train at the 
station nearest the Park-Overlook, and 
started to walk toward that hive of 
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“I suppose I look like an awful fool,” she began. 


dwellings, still brooding a little bitterly 
over the unappreciated mothers in the 
world, and still congratulating himself 
not very whole-heartedly that he had 
been no harder hit by Sarah, when he 
walked directly into that young woman 
herself. That they collided was due to 
the fact that both of them were failing 
to look where they were going. Even 
had Sarah been looking, she could not 
have seen, for her eyes were full of 
tears which not even the twilight could 
hide. 

“Why, Miss Ripon!” exclaimed 
O’Brien, forgetting, for the second, the 
list of his charges against her. “Is any- 
thing the matter—are you—is_ there 
something: es 
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He broke off helplessly. Sarah was 
endeavoring, by biting her lips, to keep 
back a swifter rain of tears. 

“Your mother? Your sister? I hope 
there is nothing serious the matter?” 

O’Brien besought her to give him a 
clew to her grief. Sarah jerked out, 
between sobs: 

“They’re—they’re—both all right— 
thank you.” Her voice quavered ridicu- 
lously on the “thank.” 

“You yourself?” begged O’Brien, 
with considerable anxiety for a young 
man who had so recently decided her 
not to be worth a second thought. 

“I’m all right,” quavered Sarah, jab- 
bing at her eyes with a wet little wad 
of a handkerchief. 

O’Brien, who had turned, and was 
walking by her side, unobtrusively pro- 
duced a large, folded masculine square 
of linen, and presented it to her. 

“T suppose I look like an awful fool,” 
she began when she had her voice un- 
der some control. “But I’ve been hav- 
ing a fearful row with mother, and that 
always does me up!” 

“A row—with your mother ?” 

Mr. O'Brien could scarcely articulate 
the sacrilegious words. Sarah nodded. 

“Yes, a row—just a nasty, vulgar 
row! We're due to have two a year, 
and I’ve forgotten whether this is the 
first or the second.” 

Mr. O’Brien received this shocking 
announcement in silence. His vocabu- 
lary was inadequate to his emotions. 

“You see,’ Sarah went on, with the 
candor of unhappiness, “she thinks that 
we’re dictatorial, and we think that she 
is inconsiderate and unreasonable.  I[ 
know it’s the proper thing for dutiful 
children to keep such opinions to them- 
selves; but when she makes _ herself 
positively ill, how can one be silent 
then? And as soon as one says any- 
thing—oh, well, then accusations and 
counter-accusations begin, and by and 
by she takes to her room with a head- 
ache, and I take to the street, like this.” 

“But,” began the perplexed Mr. 
O’Brien, “what is it all about?” 

“It’s about work,” wailed Miss Sarah 
Ripon. “Until we came to New York 
mother always had a big house in a vil- 


lage to manage. There was lots for her 
to do, and she did it beautifully. There 
never was’ —she spoke with proud con- 
viction—"‘such a housekeeper as my 
mother, Well, we come here to New 
York, and take a seven-room apartment 
where half of our work is done for us 
automatically—fires, and all that, I 
mean. But she wants to keep just as 
busy as she used to be, and she distrusts 
all servants—you can’t blame her for 
that—and she’s always overdoing and 
tiring herself out and getting head- 
aches. And giving false impressions, 
too!” Sarah's tones grew defiant. ‘In 
North Hilton every one knew all about 
it, and if they saw mother beating the 
rugs while [ sat reading a book they 
would know perfectly well that she was 
doing it because she wanted to, and be- 
cause she believed that no one could do 
it so well. While here She broke 
off in an illuminating gesture of despair. 
“It was carpet cleaning to-day,” she re- 
sumed, and concluded. 

Mr. O'’Brien’s face had brightened 
during Sarah’s incoherent recital. Now 
he said, with deep conviction: 

“Nobody could meet you, Miss 
Ripon, and believe that you ever will- 
ingly left any hard work for your 
mother to do. It’s one of the tragedies 
of age,” he went on glibly, “to be 
obliged to give up doing what one does 
well. It’s the great tragedy of age. I 
understand how your mother feels. The 
thing to do”—he spoke sapiently—‘“‘is to 
give her new interests.” 

“New interests!” It would be rude 
to call Miss Sarah Ripon’s speech a 
snort, but it is certain that she at least 
sniffed scornfully. ‘New interests! I’d 
like to see you give them to her!” 

“T'll wager I could!” replied Mr. 
O’Brien daringly. “Ill wager anything 
you like that your mother could be 
enormously interested if you would 
only give her an idea of sufficient im- 
portance. Not your twopenny bridge, 
and suffrage, and that, but something 
really worth while. For instance i 
He fell silent for a moment, and _ re- 
sumed his speech less assuredly: “For 
instance—weddings—new homes. Shall 


we go and ask her?” 
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HY don’t you get married?” said 
Auntie Meg. 

Niece Meg swung her feet 
in a little-girl fashion, which came nat- 
ural in spite of her almost thirty years, 
and looked at almost-fifty-year Auntie 
Meg with clear eyes and a little shrug 
of her straight shoulders. 

“Why don't I get married?” she pon- 
dered. “Why don't I get married; why 
don’t I get married? That’s the bur- 
den of everybody's song, and even of 
my own. It’s the question that perfect 
strangers ask me, and old friends, and 
even children! Yes, why don’t I get 
married ?” 

“At your age I had been married six 
years, and now it’s twenty-six years; 
and I’m not sorry yet!” quoth the aunt. 

Young Meg looked at her with affec- 
tionate eyes and a little tilt of her ob- 
stinate chin. Her smile was wise and 
kind, as though she and not Auntie 
Meg were the middle-aged matron. 

“You dear!” she cried. “You and 
Uncle Dave are the two nicest, happiest, 
youngest people I know! I’m thankful 
you exist. I couldn't bear it if you 
weren’t married and still absurdly in 
love with each other.” 

She descended from her perch, and 
hugged Auntie Meg with enthusiasm. 

When she was back on the rail, 
Auntie Meg said again: 

“But I asked why you aren’t married, 
not whether you approve of my choice 
of a husband twenty-six years ago.” 

Young Meg looked out across the 
hilltops. Near the placid little lake be- 
neath them a green fir tree had been 
metamorphosed utterly by the splendid 
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scarlet of a vigorous Virginia creeper, 
winding in and out, round and round, 
so that tree and vine seemed some 
magical and wonderful flower of the 
tropics here among the placid Jersey 
hills. 

The bungalow itself was in complete 
harmony with the woods around it. In- 
side a hickory fire spluttered on the 
wide hearth, yet the stn shone on the 
veranda so that the two women in cot- 
ton frocks and white wool sweaters 
were warm, yet tingling with the brac- 
ing air of early autumn. Indeed, as she 
talked, young Meg flung off her jacket, 
and threw it across the porch to a rat- 
tan couch under the windows. Her 
pose, nonchalant, indifferent, altered 
suddenly. She sat very straight, the 
tan in her smooth cheeks warmed to 
crimson, 

“Auntie Meg, I'll tell you why I 
haven't married,” she said. “And I'll 
tell you some relevant details.” 

She took an armchair, thereby indi- 
cating that she was possessed by a more 
than ordinarily serious mood. 

“T’m twenty-nine, I have been out of 
college six years, and in that time I 
have earned eight thousand dollars be- 
side my own little income. I have been 
perfectly free, and had an amazingly 
good time. And, as you know, I have 
seen something of men.” 

“You certainly have some man tag- 
ging at your heels all the time,” said her 
aunt, not without a note of pride in her 
voice. “You are considered a very 
popular young person, Meg, dear.” 

The girl laughed. 


“Sure I’m popular, auntie. I can 
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“Why don’t you get married?” said Auntie Meg. 


sing a bit, dance a bit, amuse people one 
way or another. |] have enough money 
to seem ‘prosperous,’ and I’m absurdly 
healthy. But this is aside from the is- 
sue—my popularity. After all, just 
one grown-up man has asked me to 
marry him; and he was bald, dull, not 
even well off, and for all his assump- 
tion of being just my age I happened 
to know that he is old enough to be a 
perfectly correct daddy to your niece!” 

Mrs. Merriam stared at the girl in- 
credulously. 

“You mean to tell me that the men 
who hang around you are friends, and 
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not lovers? 





Meg nodded. 

“Exactly that. Attention without in- 
tention, without responsibility. A lot 
of men playing around, taking me out, 
doing things for me, and at the same 
time carefully refraining from uttering 
that ancient but essential formula: 
‘Will you marry me?’” 

Mrs. Merriam stared incredulously. 

“My dear, I simply cannot believe it 
—twenty-nine and one proposal!” 

The girl, bright eyes fixed on a chat- 
tering red squirrel who sat in a near-by 
tree, nodded gravely, with a sort of im- 
personal regret in her manner. 

“Fact, though—the unalloyed truth— 
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if I except one other affair which I had 
at college when I was nineteen. He was 
twenty, impecunious, minister’s seventh 
son, working his way through college. 
He asked me to marry him, at a hop, 
at the end of my freshman year. He 
assured me that I was the only girl for 
him, that I would have to marry him, 
just as soon as he could get a job. I 
liked him a lot; but he looked so funny 
and kiddish, with his yellow football 
curls and his pink cheeks, that I laughed 
—and he never 
forgave me!” 

She paused 
with a little rem- 
iniscent sigh. 

“He was a dear 
boy. Somewhere 
I suppose he is 
now a fine man 
—very possibly 
successful. But 
he and = Might- 
Be-Dad are all 
who actually 
spoke the fatal 
words, whatever 
some of the oth- 
ers may have 
thought.” 

“Phat 4s. 1t, Of 
course,” said the 
matron, with an 
eagerness which 
was almost pa- 
thetic. “Tey 
have cared for 
you, wanted to 
speak; and you 
have held them off, showed that you 
were for them unattainable. My dear, 
no woman is ever happily married who 
does not help on her own love affairs, 
if only by a subtle sympathy with the 
man’s viewpoint, a something which 
makes him feel that while he cannot be 
sure yet the girl is possible.” 

Young Meg stared into the treetops 
with inscrutable, half-shut eyes. 

“Do you believe it, auntie, that David, 
the legal light, weeded any encourage- 
ment, any assistance, when he asked 
you the question of questions? Because 
I don’t. He was in love with you, and 





“And he was bald, dull, not even well off.” 
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he would have told you so—after he 
really got in deep—whatever you did or 
said. And he’s in love with you right 
now. We’ve been here a week, and you 
have had six letters from him, and 
there’s still to-night’s mail.” 

Mrs. Merriam did not laugh or blush. 
She looked puzzled, almost distressed. 
Her rosy face with its deep laughter 
lines became suddenly introspective, 
analytical. She seemed to see the girl 
for the first time. 

“You Se 
charming, 
my dear, your 
very indifference 
and independence 
are advantages, 
the fact that you 
do not hanker 
aiter marriage 
or need it—as so 
many girls of the 
old_= school do. 
The situation 
seems to me in- 
credible, ab- 
normal.” 

“It’s abnormal, 
all right,” said 
Meg, “but it ex- 
ists. And even 
though I’m rather 
a happy person, I 
have_ thought 
about it quite a 
lot. After all, 
even when a girl 
has no particular 
desire to marry, 
she prefers to have matrimonial oppor- 
tunities. There’s Pinky Raines, you’ve 
heard about him. He is an architect, 
my age, perhaps he’s thirty now, and 
he has <:ken me to the theater occa- 
sionally, he calls once or twice a week, 
he writes to me when we're apart. But 
he told me that last year he cleared just 
thirteen hundred dollars. Now, you can 
see, Auntie Meg, that it would be ab- 
surd for a man making thirteen hun- 
dred a year to propose to a girl who 
spends a good bit over two thousand.” 

Mrs. Merriam was looking at her 
niece shrewdly. 
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“If you cared for Pinky Raines, my 
dear, you would suppose that his earn- 
ing power is likely to increase. Instead 
of which you probably rub in the fact 
that you make more than he does. I 
don’t wonder he steers clear of senti- 
ment—he’d better! But how about Will 
Dana? He is attractive, well bred, he 
has money, and I myself have seen him 
beau you at a dinner as though you 
were the only woman in the room!” 

Meg laughed. 

“Will Dana wouldn’t look at me for 
a moment, Auntie Meg, seriously. He 
has money, and he means to marry 
money, or, at any rate, beauty, social 
distinction, something to match defi- 
nitely what he gives. He wants a wife 
with a background; and there are a lot 
of men like him. In his eyes I’m not a 
successful professional woman, inde- 
pendent, enviable, but an orphan with 
a pittance, without prestige, and, more- 
over, a ‘girl who works for her living.’ 
I live in a cheap flat with another wom- 
an—if my grandfather was a Van 
Rensselaer; and my housemate teaches 
school, and is no more important than 
I am. If you had not introduced Will 
Dana, if I did not occasionally meet him 
at your house, he would leave me beau- 
tifully alone. As it is, I entertain him. 
He comes to see me when he’s bored, 
talks about himself, tells me his trou- 
bles, asks my advice about his love af- 
fairs—if one can call his flirtations by 
so serious a name. In short, he regards 
me as an excellent safety valve. For 
all his snobbishness, he’s a pretty good 
sort, and often the girls in his own set 
bore him, and he doesn’t care for wom- 
en of another type, the ragged-edge-of- 
decency society flirt. I seem to him at 
once safe, sane, and amusing. That’s 
exactly all!’ 

Her aunt flushed, her soft brown eyes 
snapped. 

“If you are right, Will is a horrid 
little cad, and I wish I had not gone to 
school with his mother, and held him 
on my knee when he wore bibs. But 
there’s that nice man I met at your 
apartment last Christmas—Dallas, Dal- 
lin—what was his name?” 

Niece May changed color unexpect- 


edly, then laughed quizzically, whole- 
heartedly as she felt her hot cheeks. 

“You mean Ted Dallam—he’s the 
nicest man in the bunch, and the only 
one I ever proposed to.” 

Mrs. Merriam gave a little shriek. 

“Proposed to! Margaret Ellen Page, 
you proposed to Mr. Dallam!” 

“T did that awful deed,” said the girl, 
but for all her effrontery her cheeks 
grew pinker and pinker. 

“You see, auntie, darling, I’ve been 
considering my case all this last year. 
Thirty is a horrible age—and to be 
twenty-nine makes any unmarried, un- 
engaged, yet sentimental female feel 
shuddery, and lonesome, and scared of 
the manless, awful dog-and-canary fu- 
ture! 

“Ted Dallam is my oldest friend—the 
one man [ still go with whom I have 
known always, since we both played 
prisoners’ base, and lived on_ roller 
skates, and went down to Virginia to 
spend our summers with Cousin Kate 
Carter, who was his cousin, too. Well, 
I like Ted ; I respect him; he is a lawyer, 
thirty-one years old, and ever since his 
father died he has helped to support his 
two sisters, one of whom got married 
this year. So one night last winter I 
decided that Ted would be a good man 
for me to marry—all the other possi- 
bilities being either too old or too starv- 
ing poor or too something—and_be- 
sides I really thought that Ted loved me 
a little.” 

She paused a moment; Mrs. Merriam 
was sitting in a huddled-up fashion, 
breathlessly waiting the dénouement of 
this unmaidenly adventure, for, after 
all, Auntie Meg had about her rudi- 
ments of antique propriety. 

Meg went on soberly: 

“The reason ] thought he cared was 
this. Long ago he made two little rings 
out of dimes, and we both wore them 
surreptitiously. I was a romantic baby 
of fourteen, and he was sixteen—and at 
the time we were absolutely serious. It 
was to be a symbol of eternal friend- 
ship, no silly love-making, you under- 
stand, but those rings stood for loyalty, 
comradeship; we were to be forever 
after in the language of the sentimental 
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teens ‘chums.’ Well, of course, all that 
was in the beginning of time. I had lost 
my ring, forgotten about it, for years. 
And then one day in March of this year 
Ted and I went out to Van Cortlandt 
Park, and played tennis together, and 
afterward we walked home in the dusk.” 

She spoke more slowly, a faint, re- 
membering smile curling the corners of 
her mouth. 

“As we walked, I noticed for the first 
time some trinkets on his watch fob, 
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~ supporting those too passive sisters; he 


made a living by teaching at night even 
while he was studying at law school. It 
made me mad—the way he had always 
slaved for other people with barely a 
thank you. He is simple, and strong, 
and kind; and besides a great many lit- 
tle things combined to convince me that 
he loved me. 

“So one night I got tired of ‘playing 
lady,’ and I said to him: ‘If that ring 
on your watch chain means anything 





“Tf that ring on your watch chain means anything to you, I should like you to keep it always.” 


and when he stumbled and dropped his 
watch on the grass I picked it up and 
gave it back to him. That little old 
dime ring of mine was on the chain, and 
I laughed as I saw it, and expected him 
to laugh, too, and show it to me. But 
he merely turned the color of his hair, 
you may recall that it’s bright red, and 
tucked watch and all in his pocket with- 
out a word. 

“After that I thought more of him 
than of other men. I found out that 
despite his apparent success in the law 
game he was still in debt, as a result of 


to you, | should like you to keep it al- 
ways—and the giver, too, if you like. 
But if it doesn’t | want it back!’ ” 

Mrs. Merriam gasped. 

“What did he say?” 

“He looked at me, and turned. red, as 
he had done before, a beautiful but 
painful tomato tint. Then he delib- 
erately took off the ring, and handed it 
to me. 

“I’ve had it ever since I was a boy,’ 
he said. ‘It has been a talisman, a bit 
of pure romance all these years. But I 
feel that I have passed through the 
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medieval period of first youth into the 
modern era of common sense; and you 
yourself have helped in this evolution. 
As a modern woman, I know that you 
want many things which you can give 
yourself, and which I could not give 
you for years. The thing for you to do 
is to marry a man who has what you 
need, what you feel you cannot do with- 
out—and I am not that man.’ 

“Auntie Meg, I never said one word 
—and he went away. I have neither 
seen nor heard from him since!” 

- Her aunt sat stone still, and the girl 
watched the now scampering squirrel 
with a queer little quiver of her chin 
and a very firm mouth. Then Mrs. 
Merriam said slowly: 

“T suppose the young professional 
man of to-day is in a hard position as 
regards the modern girl. When I mar- 
ried Dave, I hadn’t a penny beside the 
dress allowance father gave me, and I 
had never made a dollar in my life. But 
if I had possessed ten million, or writ- 
ten the fashionable novel of the year, 
or taken a dozen degrees, I should have 
married him just the same.” 

The girl opened the fingers of her 
long, slim hands with a gesture of im- 
patient questioning. 

“Who knows? For Uncle Dave 
might have made a virtue of keep- 
ing away, and thereby never giving you 
the chance. And then, again, it is one 
thing for a man to marry a rich woman 
or a successful woman, when marriage 
does not necessarily interfere with her 
success, and quite another to marry a 
trained, self-supporting woman, and by 
that act deprive her of an income as 
large or larger than that which he can 
offer for the support of both.” 

Mrs. Merriam surveyed her niece 
thoughtfully. 
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“Well, my dear, you certainly don’t 
seem unhappy as a result of this state 
of things. And if you really did pro- 
pose, you left your young man to infer 
that he was quite right, that you 
couldn’t be happy on the indicated bread 
and cheese and kisses.” 

“T don’t care what he ‘inferred,’ ” 
said the girl, her eyes burning, “and 
I’m not at all sure that he was right. 
But I made just one stab at reversing 
my rodle—and I'll never do it again for 
any mortal man! Hereafter if a man 
cares for me, wishes to marry me, he 
has got to do his own courting, even if 
in so doing he offers me the ‘career’ of 
a scrubwoman. Even a pauper should 
be man enough to act the man’s part, 
and I wish I’d never seen that horrid 
ten-cent ring, let alone spoken of it.” 

She made a vicious dig with the toe 
of her slipper, and then she covered her 
hot face with her hands. 

“T may seem to you content, Auntie 
Meg, spoiled, indifferent. And certainly 
life is immensely fascinating, I care for 
my work, and my friends, and an in- 
creasing number of other interests. But 
sometimes I wake up in the night on 
fire with shame. To propose to a con- 
ceited, self-sufficient male thing, and get 
turned down! It’s worse than getting 
on a street car and finding you’ve for- 
gotten your pocketbook, and having a 
strange man offer to pay your fare to 
the sneering, conductor.” 

Auntie Meg kissed her, laughing a 
little. 

“My dear, whether he’s rich or poor, 
the man who finally wins you will be 
fortunate and happy—and brave.” 

“T wonder,” said the girl, “I won- 
der whether there is any man for me. 
After all, there are thousands of us, of 
my kind of girl!” 
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RA MARSH had never been in a 
O boat. And that was strange 
enough, because she was a Petti- 
paug girl. We in Pettipaug are an 
island race, salt stiffens our blood, “‘the 
wind that tramps the world” moves in 
our gestures, and the seven seas sound 
their beat in our voices. The sea has 
been the rough cradle of some of us, the 
wide and lonely grave of others of us. 
In a sense other than that usual in the 
reading of the proverb, from youth to 
old age, we made ducks and drakes of 
our fortunes. 

Old Cap’n Daniel Harding, Ora’s ma- 
ternal grandfather, was lost off Singa- 
pore in the China seas in the days when 
the Constitution was still a ship in our 
navy, and her mother, then little Lydia 
Harding, could never again hear the 
waves moan around the rocks without a 
shiver. When that same little Lydia 
Harding had become the blooming ma- 
tron, Mrs. Cap’n Nehemiah Marsh, 
with a huddle of children about her, the 
Lydia M. had been hove down off Point 
Judith, and Cap’n Nehemiah washed 
ashore the next day. 

Then Ora’s mother set her face 
against the sea and all its works, even 
such as Mud River and Mill Pond. No 
drop of water should claim farther toll 
of a drop of her blood. To that end, she 
forbade, under pains and penalties dire 
to youthful hearts, all commerce be- 
tween her six children and the river that 
ran past her very door. Her New Eng- 
land memory held no mysterious lore of 
water kelpies, mermaids, and Loreleis 


beguiling sailors to their cold and sun- 
less caverns; but, as far as in her lay, 
she stored the seas with slimy growths 
that suck the veins of men, and mon- 
strous fish that fatten on their bodies. 
Her sons, of course, “played hooky” 
from school, and learned to swim off 
Flat Rock—if every boy minded his 
mother, no boy would ever know how 
to swim—and when they grew to 
man’s estate took an occasional sail to 
the Sound. They were sober fellows, 
however, much bound up in their plow- 
ing, and “simply messing about in boats” 
seemed ‘‘a shaller’” course of manhood. 
As for the girls, they feared the smooth 
disk of the pond or the crested breakers 
of the ocean as much as did their moth- 
er, and shook and gasped whenever a 
river sloop heeled to a quicker gust. 
All but Ora. This youngest and 
smallest of Cap’n ‘Neme’s’”’ children 
feared nothing. The gloom under the 
yews of the village graveyard, the black- 
ness of the barn cellar, the rats that gal- 
loped about the loft, the white-hot wire 
of the lightning athwart the summer 
sky, the sullen old hound at the cross- 
roads, these and all other country perils 
never flicked a nerve of her. Even the 
Day of Judgment, as painted by Elder 
Carde, failed to thrill her calm. It 
would be awful, of course, when she 
should have ‘‘to call on the rocks and 
hills to hide” her, but she couldn’t seem 
to be frightened about it. The Marshes 
were all a steady, wholesome race, tak- 
ing comfort in their good home, and 
enjoying their rare festivities with 
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sobriety. Yet even among them Ora 
showed as a little nun, gentle, sweet, and 
grave, a slender creature, with pretty, 
bright hair curling away from her face, 
and eyes as s@ft as a deer’s. 

“Clever as a kitten, Ora Marsh is,” 
said her mates, but certain old men who 
had sailed with Cap’n Daniel Harding 
in long-gone days laughed slyly as they 
answered: “She’s th’ very spit o’ ol’ 
Cap’n Danny.” 

All the time under her meek, maid 
manners, Ora bore a sailor’s heart. She 
loved the sea with an intensity like the 
clinging to life itself. The blood of all 
the old sea dogs of her race since 
Franky Drake seemed in her concen- 
trated into a briny essence. She was 


what the Scotch call fey for the water. 
Her castles in Spain were all tall gal- 
leons that sailed the shining seas for- 
ever; her dreams were all of “a wet 
sheet, and a flowing sail, and a wind 
that follows fast.” Each morning when 
she looked out of the little peaked win- 


dow of her bedroom upon the river be- 
neath, a cry of welcome, keen as that 
shouted by the Greeks at Trapezus, 
swelled in her bosom. 

Her cherished childhood friends were 
the ancient mariners smoking their pipes 
on the wharves that put out here and 
there without avowed purpose along the 
Connecticut, and telling their tales to 
even as simple a listener as the little 
girl. From them she learned to be 
weatherwise and craftwise, and to sail 
in the back pools small barks, whittled 
from shingles, and outfitted with dolls’ 
gear. She knew every face the beau- 
tiful, fickle river can wear, and adored 
them all. Whether it lay smoking like 
a burning glass on an August noon, 
every bush and flower of the bank 
painted on its silken texture, or danced, 
dressed in little ripples of heavenly 
blue, on a spring morning, or beat 
against the rocks, cold and dark under 
the winter moon, she believed it kind 
and friendly to her. If she should slip 
over the rocks into its depths, it would 
be only to find herself in a tenderer, 
more entrancing air. 

Not even she herself realized how 
she longed, year after year, just once 
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to put off in a little boat, and feel the 
swell of the tide lift her, drop her, lift 
her, and hear—that sweetest sound to 
the sailor—the whisper of the water 
under the bow. 

Yet Ora had never even stepped into 
one of the flatirons moored at the 
wharf, for she was a good little girl to 
whom her mother’s gloomy warnings 
and her brothers’ stern commands were 
as Moses and the prophets. 

Then on a day in late September she 
was twenty years old. The greatness of 
this impressed none of the family ; they 
cuffed her for luck, then kissed her, 
gave her certainly homely gifts, and for- 
got all about it. But to Ora herself it 
was a day immeasurably significant, al- 
though it was not yet manifest of what; 
only she knew she was a girl no more, 
but a woman, with her destiny upon 
her. 

After dinner she slipped away along 
the edge of the river. The day was be- 
witching with the last charm of -sum- 
mer, “the slowly fading mistress of the 
world.” All the valley of the Connecti- 
cut simmered in a haze of amber, cloud- 
ed here and there with the rose or 
orange reflections of the trees burning 
to their death upon the banks. The 
sedges of the coves were molten gold, 
the sky and river turquoise dappled 
with white. The air was as warm as 
summer, with all its fierceness mellowed 
by an exquisitely soft wind. The si- 
lence was like a held breath. 

She sought a certain erstwhile deep- 
sea sailor, now fisherman and clam ped- 
dler, Uncle Joey Bogue, who lived in 
the river, one might say, as his cabin 
was built up on piles, in the shallows out 
of sight of her own house. The absence 
of Uncle Joey’s sloop from his rotting 
wharf showed him to be on the Sound. 
She sat down on the wharf, swinging 
her feet close over the water, where 
shoals of minnows darted in and out, 
and her eyes rested upon Uncle Joey’s 
other vehicle, a small, flat-bottomed, 
center-boarded catboat. It bore the dig- 
nified name of the Jsaac Webb, after 
the owner’s last captain, and it was both 
dirty and leaky. Ora knew it for a true 
Pettipaug craft, dull and lumpish to- 
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ward a stranger, but in the hands of an 
“able man” capable of wonders of speed 
and endurance. 

Suddenly, like the rush of a tide 
wave up an inland creek, the longing to 
sail poured through the currents of 
Ora’s blood. Old sea walls of obedience 
and duty were swallowed up in it. With- 
out reason, without thought, she leaped 
into the Jsaac Webb, shook out her sail, 
weighed her anchor, and steered for the 
open river. 

At first the boat lagged sleepily, the 
sail flapped in her hand, the water 
slipped silently from under her, Then, 
as she freed herself from the blanket- 
ing trees, her craft started forward with 
a little, pretty spring, the sheet pulled 
out a bit, and the ripples began to mur- 
mur the secrets of the seas to her. She 
steered upstream, because the shining 
northern reaches of the river called her, 
and because she could run before a fair 
wind. 

She trembled so the tiller shook in her 


hand, and something her calm days 
could not tell her was exultation leaped 


and sang within her. She felt a crea- 
ture all air and light, newborn of foam 
and sun. When she glanced back at 
the shore, she half thought to see her 
abandoned self, a prim, contained lit- 
tle person, standing on the bank. She 
sang in a voice as slender and sweet as 
a bird’s pipe, and the songs were “Blow 
the Man Down” and other deep-sea 
chanties. 

“If the folks find this out, they’ll 
never get over it,” she told herself, and 
cared not at all. 

Nothing that had ever happened of 
ill in her journey through the world was 
of the smallest concern to her now; the 
cake she had burned that morning; the 
tiff with her mate, Pamelia Robb; the 
impish small boys in her Sabbath-school 
class, she was sailing away from them 
all, “hull down on the trail of rapture.” 

Slipped on the thread of her joy, the 
jewel miles dropped behind her, Ely’s, 
Joshua’s Rocks, Brockway’s Landing, 
Shirley Cove, names on the map only 
to her before, were all down river now. 
Middletown, Canada, Hudson’s Bay, 
where should her new world lie? 
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“My soul’—she seemed to wake 
from a trance—‘“if I’d knowed it was 
like this, I’d run away to sea when I 
was ten!” 

She sank down on the seat, realizing 
suddenly that she had been standing for 
hours, and that “man’s airy nothings 
mix with clay.” She held her fingers 
edgewise against the sun, Indian fash- 
ion, to catch the time. 

“T cal’late I’d better ‘bout ship, I got 
to beat back.” 

She gave a long sigh that the perfect 
hour must end. Without a tremor for 
the intricacies of tacking, she brought 
the Jsaac Webb about with a speed that 
the real Isaac in his boldest moments 
would not have ventured. 

“Took in a cupful of water, then,” 
she remarked gayly, shaking her skirts 
out of the spray. “Uncle Joey says any 
fool can run before th’ wind, but it 
takes a man to beat.” 

She stowed her hat in the cuddy, 
loosened her dress at the throat, and 
rolled up her sleeves, for beating seemed 
like baking bread, you didn’t want your 
clothes to hamper you. The springing 
wind blew a deep rose color into her 
cheeks, and fluttered the curls like little 
flags about her face. Spray, light as a 
touch, but salt to the taste, tinkled up in 
her face. Her eyes shone, little dim- 
ples skipped in and out around her 
mouth. 

“Now!” 

Like the voice of some one else giving 
an order, the sailor instinct commanded 
when to come about. She had watched 
the boatmen do it a thousand times, she 
had heard Uncle Joey’s explanation of 
theory and direction; she knew just how 
it should be done, yet, instead of that 
swift, exact accord of wind and sail, 
there were a jar and grind, a tangle of 
sail and sheet, a slack moment of vacil- 
lation, and then a lunge in the new di- 
rection. 

“Forever!” cried Ora, unconscious 
she had just escaped gybing over. “I 
hope th’ menfolks didn’t see that!” 

The river was empty of sails, how- 
ever; the shore of houses. 

“Now I’m on my long leg,” she said 
nautically, and looked about her. 
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He leaped, landing in the middle of the boat adroitly. 


“Why!” for the tide and the wind, in 
the article of tacking, had driven her 
into one of the many coves that lurk be- 
hind the small islands of the river. The 
girl measured the narrow slit of water 
between island and bank in disgust. 
“Tf I got to sheer back an’ forth in 


this pocket, I might as well run a 
ferry.” 

“The old farrago!” The tiller leaped 
from her hand as she jumped with ex- 
citement. 

Something crashed through the thick 
underbrush, and rolled down to the 
river. Instantly it leaped up into the 
figure of a man, a gun in his extended 
hand. 


“YOU Aart £ 
called Ora, with 
shrill sweetness. 

The man imperi-. 
ously beckoned her 
to sail near. Be- 
wilderingly obedient, 
she steered for the 
rocks. As she 
sheered in close, he 
leaped the interven- 
ing water space, 
landing in the mid- 
dle of the boat 
adroitly. Without a 
glance at her, he laid 
his gun down under 
the gunwale, caught 
the tiller out of her 
hands, and brought 
the boat about with 
a skill that made the 
girl blush for her 
own clumsy tactics. 

“You don’t know 
this cove or you'd 
never ‘a’ sheered in 
so close to them 
rocks. You'd ‘a’ 
stove her in next 
minute.” The 
stranger said this 
with a cheerful 
smile. 

That he should 
speak as one sailor 
to another filled Ora 
with a pride that 
had no place for resentment at the 
criticism, 

“You hurt you?’ she asked again 
gently. 

“Le’s see if my gun’s all there,’ was 
his way of answering. “Here!” He 
pushed the tiller at her. “Got a rag 0’ 
some sort? This’ll do.” He pulled one 
out of the cuddy, and wiped his gun 
carefully, rubbing his hands dry before 
he threw the cloth overboard. 

“Your hand’s a-bleedin’.” Ora’s soft 
voice was solicitous. 

The man laughed again. “I scratched 
it on th’ bushes; I'll forget it fore 
Christmas.” 

He turned coolly around, and gave 
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her a long stare. Ora gazed back as 
steadily. For a time that counted like 
minutes, they sailed in silence. Then 
the stranger uttered his quick, deep 
laugh, and Ora laughed, too, because it 
seemed impossible not to when he did. 

The man. was young, not much older 
than she herself, tall, slim, and limber. 
He had tough, black hair, a deeply sun- 
burned face, and the oddest eyes, which, 
shaded by thick, dark lashes, she 
thought black till, peering at them, she 
found them as blue as a baby’s. Some- 
times they flashed with humor, then 
softened sorrowfully for a thought she 
could not follow. If she tried to look 
down into them, she could not, for some 
baffling quality they owned. When the 
stranger laughed or turned on her his 
mysterious eyes, she felt she had known 
him always, and this queer sail was only 
one of scores they had taken together. 

Ora was moved deeply by the en- 
counter. This was what happened when 
one went down to the sea in ships, and 
did business upon great waters. Twenty 
placid years had she spent ashore with 
not one unheralded event to stir them; 
her first day afloat brought such ad- 
ventures, 

“Was you expectin’ to find a bo't 
here?” she asked, to end the silence. 
She felt him at an advantage, as if be- 
hind blinds, and she in the open. 

“Lucky for me you come ‘long, eh?” 
he evaded. 

“Where you want to go?” she tried 
next. 

“Wasn’t you headed for th’ other 
side when you got slewed in here?” It 
seemed to be his way to answer one 
question with another. 

Pettipaug is hard to baffle on the 
trail. 

“You came like you was runnin’ way 
from some one. Sheriff after you?” It 
was an ancient and honorable jest, but 
it met unexpected response. 

“Didn’t get me, thanks to you.” 
boy chuckled. 

Ora started from her seat. 

“You did somethin’ you hadn’t ought 


to? Somethin’ wrong?” she trembled 
out. 


The 
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He took the tiller as if her movement 
had been an invitation to that end. 

“What you call wrong?” His smile, 
brilliant, yet soft, seemed actually to 
touch her; his voice, with its drawling 
Pettipaug intonations, yet with an alien, 
mellow note in its cadence, moved her 
queerly. 

“You fought with any one?” 

He made no answer, absorbed in 
bringing the boat out of the cove into 
the open river. A touch here, a twist 
there, and they were free. Ora recog- 
nized the skilled sailor in this young 
fellow. 

“Up? Down?” He smiled at her. 

“Down. I know the way.” She 
reached out for the tiller. 

“Got to make time, now; leastwise, I 
have.” He shook his head indulgently, 
as one denying a child. 

“T can sail,” jealous for her new- 
found seamanship, 

“T see you can, smart as paint, but we 
got to buck wind an’ tide both, an’ I 
cal'late my arms some ruggeder ’n 
yours.” 

He smiled at the sinewy hand on the 
tiller, and then at Ora’s own, tanned 
and work-hardened, but small and 
plump. 

“Mind smoke? 
other side o’ you.” 
cutty from his pocket. 

The girl pinched her fingers in her 
lap; was she, Ora Amanda Marsh, ac- 
tually awake or only dreaming on the 
river bank? 

“You wonted to th’ water?” she 
asked, in her innocent pursuit of knowl- 
edge. Shy with strangers, she felt as 
much at home with him as with her 
brothers. 

“Guess I’d be called so,” he laughed ; 
“run off to sea when I was twelve. 
‘Round th’ Horn when I was thirteen.” 

“You enjoy it?’ The words were 
staid, but a tremulous eagerness in- 
formed them. What if he did not share 
her delight? 

The stranger smoked reflectively. 
“Can't live off it,” he said at last, with 
calm decision. ‘I was born on it—long 
the Peru coast—an’ I've been on it ’bout 
all th’ time last ten years. It’s my 


Th’ wind Il carry it 
He pulled a clay 
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place.” He said it simply, yet the words 
touched the chord in her that sang for 
the sea. 

“Oh, yes,” she breathed. 

“You like it, too, don’t you?” He 
smiled in a way that made him more 
than ever an old friend. 

The girl struggled for words great 
enough. “I—I—can’t tell you how I 
like it,” was all she found. 

But he understood and nodded, smil- 
ing his gay, kind smile. 

Ora was an honest soul. 

“But I never was on it till just to- 
day,” she finished. 

“When you sail a bo’t like that?” His 
astonishment was the sweetest compli- 
ment. “How you make that out?” 

Because she must, Ora told him in 
quick, little breaths the tale of her un- 
slaked thirst for the river, and to-day’s 
deep draft. 

“So you run off to sea, same as me.” 

He laughed till she, too, laughed at 
the delight of it, at the happiness of a 
world where such splendid turns of the 
wheel were possible. 

“Good for you! What your folks 
‘goin’ to say, though?” 

“T don’t know,” gayly. 

“You don’t care, do you?” It was 
the current phrase of Pettipaug for 
sympathetic approval, but to-day it had 
a significance for her alone, as if thus 
he told her he understood the irrespon- 
sible joy that lifted her heart. 

“I'm off to sea ‘gain, next week. 
China, one hundred and eighty days, if 
I have luck. Yes, I got my ship.” He 
answered the eager question in her face 


as if she had spoken. ‘Twenty-two 


year ol’ an’ master o’ th’ Dauntless. 
’Twas my father’s name got it for me; 
he sailed for th’ same company, an’ 
stayed by his ship when she went down 
in th’ South Pacific.” 

“Ain't you proud?” Ora was sweet- 
ly shy as she put the question. 

“T guess I am! So proud I can't 
hardly walk on common ground,’ 

Yet it was not vainglory, only hap- 
piness that burned in his voice. 

“You be good to your men, won't 
you?” she urged, tales of “bucko” cap- 


tains gathered on the wharf running 
into her memory. 

“The men ain't all kittens.” 

“But some captains 

“T cal’late I know them,” he broke in, 
with sudden fierceness. “I run away to 
sea with ol’ Cap’n Lem Loomis. Ever 
know him? Well, he’s dead, and in 
He broke off: ‘‘He’s dead. His 
own hands, they killed him.” 

His good-humored face had set sav- 
agely. Ora saw now that, for all its 
youth, it was keen and hard, with an 
underhung jaw. 

“You didn’t always have hard times, 
did you?” pitifully. 

“Lordy, no! I sailed six year’ with 
ol’ Cap’n Billy West, kindest man ever 
held a sheet. No, th’ sea’s used me 
well, mostly.” 

He slipped into talk of daring adven- 
tures, chiefly not his own, upon strange 
coasts, and the wonders of the great 
deep. Ora listened, enthralled; it was 
the theme beloved of her, and from his 
lips, enchanting. There were likely, up- 
and-coming boys in Pettipaug, sailors 
themselves, but none had the swing of 
this lad, who had caught in his voice 
and laugh the very smack of the sea it- 
self, and who held his life a joyous 
venture. j 

“I got that to keep me warm on my 
voyage.” He thrust his hand suddenly 
into his pocket, and brought forth a 
huge roll of bills. “A thousand an’ odd 
dollars.” He slapped it with his fist 
heartily, then crowded it back again. 

His words about the sheriff pricked 
Ora’s memory. 

“You come by it right?” she whis- 
pered, her little, innocent face turned 
up to his. 

“It’s mine, if that’s your meanin’,” he 
answered coolly, “an’ a good few dollars 
more I'll never set finger on.” 

“What made you run for it, then?” 
still anxiously. 

The other smiled down at her in 
amused kindliness : 

“Well, th’ old man—him I took it 
from—he’s pretty spry with his temper; 
when he finds out this little wad’s gone, 
I reckon he'll raise ol’ Tobe for a spell. 
I heard him a-comin’, an’ I didn’t want 
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no fracas, for all he’s old he’s powerful 
strong yet, an’ I’d ’a’ had to fight him, 
an’ I didn’t want to hurt him; just get 
my rights. So lit out fast as I could clip 
it without ever stoppin’ to set down my 
gun I’d been squirrel huntin’ with. I’m 
a-goin’ over to New London to see 
*bout my ship, an’ salt down these pieces 
o’ paper in th’ bank, then I’ll come home 
‘gain, an’ bid him good-by civil an’ 
proper when his dander’s  ca’med 
down.” 

It seemed very dark to her. 

“Why don’t you ask him for it, out 
an’ out?” she urged. 

“Did. No, sir, faced me down 
‘twarn’t mine. Then he drew it out 0’ 
th’ bank ’cause he thought th’ ol’ con- 
cern was shaky. Oh, ho!” he laughed 
derisively. 

Then his voice softened, his eyes 
grew gentle. 

“Say’—he bent toward her—‘you 
don’t think I stole it, do you? It’s all 
mine, every cent; he hadn’t a ghost o’ 
a claim to it. You believe me, don’t 
you?” His tone pleaded a little. “You 
think I’m all square an’ honest ?” 

Ora’s heart beat quick and little. 

“T believe you,” she said, her candid 
eyes steady on his. 

“That’s you!” cried the man joyfully. 
“Now, let’s see where we can make us 
a landin’,” 

“There’s my wharf.” 

“Pettipaug? <Ain’t there a back road 
somewheres here leads out to th’ stage 
route to New London?” 

As Ora stood up to point, the boat 
lurched suddenly, and she swayed peril- 
ously. The man steadied her with a 
powerful hand, holding her arm. He ran 
the boat into Uncle Joey’s dock handily, 
moored there; then, as coolly as if she 
were a child, lifted his passenger out. 
For a moment they looked at each other, 
she up and he down, then he said ear- 
nestly: 

“Tt’s all right “bout believin’ me? 
You do, don’t you?” 

Ora drew in her breath. 

“IT do believe you.” And this time 
the words had the solemnity of a vow, 
sealed by the faith of her honest eyes. 

“Thank you for th’ voyage down.” 
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He caught her hand as if he were 
going to swing it in the air as in a child’s 
game; instead, he kissed it lightly, like 
the touch of a little wind and, laugh- 
ing, was gone. 

Ora stood on the wharf in the glim- 
mering twilight, and blushed till her 
cheeks were a scorching fire; then she 
trembled a little, and then she laughed, 
and her laugh was an echo of the 
stranger’s, gay, impersonal, a tribute to 
the joy of things. 

Through the door of the Marsh 
kitchen warm scents of cooking supper 
greeted the voyager—fried ham and bat- 
ter cakes on the griddle. In the glow 
from an open stove hole, Ora could see 
her mother, a large, comfortable figure 
of a woman in a mobcap, capably en- 
gaged with a pan of baked apples steam- 
ing from the oven. Her brothers and 
sisters were stepping about the room, 
each on some lawful occasion connected 
with supper. 

It seemed to Ora that a world in 
which you could sally forth in the glow- 
ing noon to enchanting emprises upon 
deep waters, and in which, when 
aweary, you could come home to supper 
and mother, left little to be desired. She 
took her seat at the table with new 
lights, like beacons at sea, dancing in 
her meek eyes. 

The next morning the sun shone with 
a wintry pallor, and a wind bit from the 
northeast. All the Marshes were sharp 
set to garner into barns their late vege- 
tables and fruit away from the menac- 
ing frost. They all fell a-harvesting the 
apples in the orchard. There Uncle Joey 
Bogue found them, in the trees and un- 
der them, when he came over with his 
dish of gossip. The ancient fisherman 
was the village newspaper, for he fished 
from Joshua’s Rocks to Saybrook Point, 
and peddled his catch from Pettipaug to 
Candlelight Hill, capturing odds and 
bits of news from every rock and bush. 

“The world is very evil, 
The times is waxin’ late. 
Be sober an’ keep vigil, 
The judge is at th’ gate.” 

He announced this in his cracked 
voice. Once he had sung in the seats, 
an awesome bass, and was wonted to 
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offer as a prologue to his items a snatch 
from some ancient hymn. 

“Ain’t what it was when you was 
young, eh, Uncle Joey?” called Ne- 
hemiah Marsh from an apple tree. 

“You're in th’ right on it, my son. | 
donno as Jedgment Day’ll be deferred 
much longer th’ way folks is carryin’ 
on.” 

The old man sat down on a wheelbar- 
row, and began to munch an apple 
quite cheerfully in spite of a lost world. 

“Well, now, Joey,” combated Mrs. 
Marsh genially, ‘‘there’s a consid’ble few 
good folks left yet.” 

“What you say to an ol’ man nigh on 
eighty murdered by his own nephew ?” 
retorted Uncle Joey triumphantly. 

“Tsrael in Egypt!” 

Mrs. Marsh dropped her apron of 
apples; Rebecca, who was delicate, 
turned pale and gasped. All the others 
spoke -at once. Ora felt a jar go 
through her whole body. 

“Twas a-comin’ through Lyme 
Bridge at sunup this mornin’ when I 
glimpsed Job Doane puttin’ off th’ east 
bank; he’d been a-harvestin’ over to 
Grassy Hill.” 

It was the narrator’s exasperating 
method to plump the great fact out at 
his audience, then weave himself tor- 
tuously back to the details. Nehemiah 
made the motion behind his back of 
hurling an apple at him. 

“Seventy-six year’ old he was, an’ 
deacon to th’ church, lone in his house, 
an’ nothin’ you might call a weapon in 
his hand.” 

“Whose hand?” cried the youthful 
Jonas Marsh. 

“T knowed his brother Marden well; 
went to sea long o’ him when he was 
master o’ th’ Nora Regan, named arter 
his wife; it was he set by her mor’n 
most. She was aboard, too, jest wed- 
ded they was. Cap’n Marny must a 
been a good twenty year’ younger ’n his 
brother.” 

Having their 


shown his audience 


proper place, the bringer of tidings pro- 
ceeded to give out his tale in good, set 
terms. 

“When Cap’n Marny Darset died— 
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drownded in th’ South Seas—he left a 
pile o’ money an’ th’ whole o’ his great 
farm to his brother Josiah in trust, ev'ry 
cent o' it, to be spent for his wife an’ 
son till th’ boy was twenty-one. Cap’n 
Marny had wedded a girl from foreign 
parts, out o’ th’ west coast o’ Ireland 
she was, pretty in th’ face as I ever 
see, an’ pretty actin’, too, kind o’ sprig 
an’ jaunty in her manner, you might 
say.” 

Through the mind of one listener 
flashed a memory of another sprig and 
jaunty manner; it was his Irish mother 
that had spoken in the young man’s 
liquid voice, and laughed from his shad- 
owy eyes. 

“Nora Darset died long o’ th’ same 
year Cap’n Marny did, an’ th’ boy, 
Marny, like his dad, was left to th’ 
ministrations o’ ol’ ’Siah. Well, I guess 
‘twas kind o’ head winds an’ head tide 
for th’ young one. ‘Siah used to raise 
th’ ol’ Hewdie when he got riled. Any- 
how, he run off to sea when he warn’t 
mor’n knee high. Didn’t nobody over 
to Grassy Hill see hair nor hide o’ him 
from then on, an’ th’ word got ‘bout he 
was drownded. So ol’ ’Siah he carried 
on affairs ‘cordin’ as he was a mind to. 
Well, sirs, last month what does that 
young Marny chap do but turn up over 
to Grassy Hill, says he’s twenty-two 
year’ ol’, captain o’ his own_ bark, 
an’'ll thank Uncle ’Siah to hand over 
th’ farm an’ th’ money he’s been usin’ 
so antic these dozen years.” 

“Well,” said Nehemiah, with consid- 
eration, “that warn’t more’n nature.” 

“T believe ye. But ol’ ’Siah was put 
off his head by it. Seems he’d figger’d 
it out th’ boy warn’t never goin’ to show 
a hand this side Day o’ Jedgment. You 
see he’d spec’lated an’ like that, an’ th’ 
money was ‘bout all gone.” 

“Did this Darset threaten to sue?” 
asked Jonas, whose mind had a legal 
cast. 

“Didn’t get no chanct. ’Siah takes th’ 
line there never was no money. Seems 
th’ judge, an’ th’ witnesses to th’ will, 
an’ like that, who’d been concerned in 
Cap’n Marny’s affairs was dead. ’Siah 
he brazens it out how there never had 
been none, an’ warn’t none now. An’ 
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things was that tarnation snarled up 
owin’ to 'Siah’s ways o’ business not th’ 
cutest lawyer among ‘em could get aholt 
o’ th’ end o’ ’em.” 

“Forever!” ejaculated Mrs. Marsh, 
in horror. ‘There’s folks in Christian 
lands that'd disgrace th’ dumb heathen.” 

“But ’Siah couldn't pull th’ wool over 
his nephew’s eyes, if he warn’t all Yan- 
kee. He’d heard his father an’ mother 
talk, an’ he ain’t forgot. My suz! I 
guess there was a go ‘round mor’n one 
day “bout that money, from th’ neigh- 
bors’ tell.” 

Uncle Joey grinned as he conjured up 
the battles of old ‘Siah and the young 
sailor. Then he sobered to the tragic 
end. 

“Yesterday, unbeknownst to his 
nephew, as he deemed it, ’Siah drew out 
a thousand dollars odd from Grassy 
Hill Bank to invest it in Saybrook next 
day. Young Darset did know it, though, 
for he told Dan Starkey’s boy George 
*bout it, him that used to live in these 
parts an’ moved to Grassy Hill. The 
last folks see o’ ’Siah ‘live he was 
a-goin’ toward th’ house from his potato 
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“T believe you are innocent.” 


That was consid’ble late yester- 

day afternoon. ’Bout dusk one o’ th’ 
neighbors went up to borrow some 
trade or other. Right on th’ kitchen 
floor he like to walked spang onto th’ 
ol’ man lyin’ in a pool o’ blood, his head 
all battered up with some kind o’ a 
blunt tool, ax head, maybe, or gun 
butt.” 

A queer sound escaped Ora. She re- 
membered with what care the stranger 
had wiped his gun. 

“Where's his nephew?” Different 
voices urged on the story. 

“T believe ye. He’s lit out, his gun’s 
lit out, an’ th’ thousand dollars lit out, 
too.” 

“Ain't they got a trail o’ him?” quer- 
ied Nehemiah sternly. He was already 
a selectman, and civic duties pressed 

-upon him. 

“Sheriff he’s kind o’ baffled, for a 
girl see Marny a-runnin’ toward th’ 
river ‘bout th’ time it was done, an’ yet 
they ain’t a bo’t gone for miles up an’ 
down. He'll be ketched, though, for 
sheriff, he’s a-put notices up in all th’ 
towns picturin’ th’ fellow all out an’ 


field. 
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offerin’ a swingein’ reward. Kind 0’ 
hard, when ’Siah used him so mean.” 

“He murdered an’ ol’ man!” 

“An’ his uncle!” 

“He could o’ got his money by law, 
if he’d ’a’ been willin’ to wait.” 

They poured out horror and condem- 
nation upon the fleeing murderer. 

“T won't get a night’s sleep till I hear 
such a desperate character’s in jail,” 
was Mrs. Marsh’s decision. 

“You girls keep to th’ farm, you don’t 
know where he may be a-hidin’,” ad- 
monished Nehemiah, as the head of the 
family, “an’ you, Ora, you quit strealin’ 
‘long th’ river like you do; that’s th’ 
lik’liest spot for him to have as a 
bangein’ place.” 

It was the fashion of the household 
to admonish Ora as a child, and she 
never resented it. She nodded now at 
Nehemiah, since all her speech was 
blown away from her, and, unnoticed in 
the discussion, stole away. She sat 
down on the strip of shingle in front of 
the farm, and gazed out at the river, as 
blue as ice and as cold in the frosty 
air. What a horrible coil wound him 
and her! How mysterious was the 
world when such dark webs could en- 
snare a man! She shook with terror at 
the crime, with pity for the old man she 
had never seen. 

“But he'll be able to make ‘em see 
he’s innocent,” she said steadily and 
quietly, looking out across the river. 
“He said it was all right. I believe him. 
He never did that cruel thing.” 

The tumult within her quieted. Some- 
thing strong, and sweet, and abiding 
glowed in her heart, a spark at first, 
slowly burning to a great light. 

“He's innocent.” She spoke the words 
aloud in a low, steadfast voice. “I 
know he’s innocent. I believe he'll be 
put right before folks.” 

It was like a saint making her confes- 
sion of faith, a credo too deep for fear, 
too high for passion. She was a treas- 


ured young girl, innocent in mind, child- 
like in heart, with no experience of 
hardness endured to fortify her, yet as 
she sat by the river, touched by the keen 

autumn air, she looked like her grand- 
father, Cap'n Dan, when he went down 


with his ship; as if she, too, could stand 
to her trust without crying and without 
flinching. 

She walked back to the orchard swift- 
ly, yet quietly. They were talking still 
about the crime and the chances of es- 
cape for the fugitive. She went close to 
Uncle Joey. 

“T don’t believed he killed him,” she 
said, her voice calm, but her heart thud- 
ding in her breast. 

“Eh, what say ?” 
in amazement. 

The others stopped to hear. 

“T don’t believe Cap’n Darset killed 
his uncle,” she said again, her knees 
shaking under her. 

“What you know ‘bout it?” snapped 
Uncle Joey, not unnaturally, and Ne- 
hemiah inquired sarcastically : 

“You ’quainted with th’ party?” 

The bow was shot. She had borne 
witness ; she need say no more. 

For four days Ora obediently kept to 
the boundaries of the farm, delving in 
her garden, or raking the leaf-strewn 
paths. Neighborhood comment and spec- 
ulation eddied round and round the 
crime at Grassy Hill, but no actual news 
of victim or murderer reached the 
Marshes. Telephone, telegraph, the 
railroad itself, were all undreamed, as 
yet, in that long-ago Pettipaug; plod- 
ding horses or stout human legs carried 
the news from farm to farm. Each 
night when Ora went to bed, she knelt 
by the window, through which came 
the sound of the river, like the voice of 
a friend, and prayed, as a Roman to 
Father Tiber: 

“Don’t let him be caught. Make folks 
find out he’s innocent.” 

Each morning she prayed that again, 
only more confidently, because the 
water was so hopeful a blue. She never 
prayed that he might be innocent; she 
needed no gods to make him that. 

The fifth day Nehemiah invited her 
to drive over to the Corners with him 
for grain. The tavern for changing 
horses on the old stage route was at the 
Corners, a point of contact with the 
great world beyond the hills. 

Nehemiah hitched his horses in the 
shade across the road from the tavern, 


Uncle Joey gasped 
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and waited, discussing crops with 
chance-met acquaintances on the tavern 
steps, for the event of the day, the stage. 
Ora walked down the street to view the 
glory of the Corners’ three shops. 

‘The stage lumbered heavily up to the 
tavern, the horses were taken out, and 
the passengers for remote hamlets 
climbed down to the road. Ora, from 
a distance, saw a young woman and 
baby disappear into the tavern, an old 
man walk off up the street, and then 
three men start quickly toward the store 
in front of which she stood. At the 
sound of the stage, a man hurried out 
of a house, and began to unhitch his 
horses tied to a post. 

“I got your word, George, an’ I’m 
all ready for you,” he called, in an in- 
tense undertone. 

Ora’s eyes, long-sighted like her 
sailor father’s, examined the three men 
carefully. Two of them she recognized, 
George Prentiss, sheriff of Middlesex 
County, and the stranger of her one 
voyage, Cap’n Marden Darset. The 
sailor had an ugly cut over his eyes, his 
clothes were thick with dust, and his 
wrists were ironed together in hand- 
cuffs. 

“They've caught him over to New 
London,” breathed Ora, and walked to- 
ward him. 

The minister of the Corners’ church, 
two strange women, and a little girl, the 
shopkeeper, the owner of the tavern, 
and a half score of boys were gathering 
around the sheriff and his prisoner. To 
Ora they represented Society, the Press, 
and the Pulpit, all the elements of her 
world assembled to witness the scene. 
Without a glance toward them, with 
the steady quickness very quiet people 
often show in action, she walked up to 
the ironed sailor. His face as she saw 
it close was set and fierce, but not 
despairing; his blue eyes burned black 
with anger in their dark arches. 

The girl stepped in front of him, and 
laid her two hands softly on his man- 
acled ones, where the close iron cut into 
them. The men halted, perforce. The 
prisoner's eyes fell on her face, very 
white and strained in its resolution, but 
sweet and pitiful. His own softened, 
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and kindled, and suddenly flashed out 
a spark of that old elixir of life of 
the river day. 

“T know you never did that wicked 
thing,” said Ora, in a clear, gentle voice. 
“T believe you are innocent. No matter 
what the judge says, an’ no matter what 
they do to you, I'll never believe you 
did it.” 

He answered instantly, his voice 
trembling so the words could hardly say 
themselves: 

“T never did it—God’s my witness!” 

“Come on now,” said the sheriff mild- 
ly, but with decision. 

The other man thrust Ora one side 
with a little push. The prisoner flung 
her a look, more appealing in its cour- 
age than any lament, and she answered 
it with all the hope and trust of her loyal 
heart running in a flood over her face. 

“Good-by, Cap’n Marny,” she said, 
and her voice dwelt on his name. 

After that she walked in outer calm- 
ness back to her wagon, climbed in, and 
waited for Nehemiah to finish his af- 
fairs. He had not seen her encounter 
with the sheriff's party, but he could 
give her the particulars of the arrest. 

“*Bijah Hyatt’s th’ one found him 
over to New London,” he told her; “he 
warn't hidin’ nor nothin’; acted dread- 
ful curious an’ open ‘bout it. “Bije got 
sheriff over to seize him to-day; they 
said he put up a fight ‘gain ‘em both. 
Sheriff had to draw on him, an’ then 
iron him. Well, I’m kind o’ sorry for 
th’ chap; he’s young, an’ he don’t look 
like he was a reg'lar villain, an’ he’s 
been used terr’ble mean by that uncle 
0’ his’n.” 

Ora folded her hands in her laps; she 
felt the exhaustion of one who has run 
a long race. 

“Yes,” she said. 

And Nehemiah, accustomed to her si- 
lent habit of companionship, shook his 
head soberly, and urged on his horses 
through the miles. 

“Hellow, there! Ride?” 

At the cheerful shout, Ora’s taut 
nerves jerked like a snapped string, a 
flying thought of the young sailor over- 
taken on the road leaped through her 
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“You goin’ in 


blood. It was only Ethan Bradbury 
trudging along the road with a strap of 
books on his shoulders. 

“Have to bunk in ’mong th’ grain 
sacks,” Nehemiah went on, “but I cal’- 
late Dol an’ Kit’s better ’n shank’s 
mare.” 

Ethan climbed over the wheel with a 
smile of agreement. He was a gaunt 
fellow, with a bleak face and wintry- 
gray eyes, but his brow had a noble 
sweep, and the line of his jaw a fine de- 
cision. He reached a hand over to Ora, 


who shook it in a warm silence. 
“Just saw sheriff bringin’ back that 
Grassy Hill fellow that murdered his 
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master at the 
Pettipaug 
north dis- 
trict: Hrs 
castle lay off 
the main- 
traveled road. 

*’Bije Hy- 
att caught up 
with him in 
New London, 
budge as you 
please, right 
out on the 
wharves. Go- 
in’ to brazen 
it out, I deem 
rt... @hatil 
| look kind o’ 

bad for him, 
| won’t it?” 
; The school- 
master was 
known to be 
studying law. 

Ethan pon- 
dered _ the 
case briefly. 

“No, he 
said, and Ora thought unexpectedly 
what a droning voice he had, “looks 
t’other way, to my mind; sure of his 
alibi or no ’casion to hide cause he’s 
innocent.” 

“Um!” allowed the other, not sure 
himself of what an alibi might be. 

Ora, wholly ignorant, turned the 
sweetness of her little, intent smile upon 
the newcomer. 

“He is innocent,” she said, with soft 
insistence. 

“Ora, here,” explained her brother, 
“never so much as glimpsed the fellow 
or any o’ his kin, but she’s set up her 
Ebenezer he ain’t done it.” 
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The frost of Ethan’s countenance 
thawed appreciatively ; no one held Ora 
other than a pretty child, whose inno- 
cent vagaries were a count in the sweet- 
ness and light of the world; therefore, 
he lay under no stress to establish a 
basis for this conviction of hers. 

“Well, well,” he said mildly, “twas a 
terr’ble business, all o’ it. You feel 
consid’ble smart this fall, Ora?” 

The talk wound through safe and 
homely channels, while the horses thud- 
ded toward the farm. 

Not years, but experience, ages us. A 
week may cut lines in the face a decade 
has not graven there. In a week Ora 
Marsh had learned the fevered thrill of 
expectation, the sick droop of disap- 
pointment, and the iron patience, which 
endures because no other course is given 
it, of those who wait for news that does 
not come. The little girl who gayly 
steered her boat for open water be- 
longed to a long-ago day, before ever 
a stranger with alluring eyes, and a 
laugh that reached the very heart of 
joy, had laid a hand upon her life, and 
bent it inexplicably to his own. 

For no word came from Grassy Hill. 
In her ignorance of the law’s delays, 
Ora shuddered to the conviction that 
Marny Darset had been tried, and 
hanged that very night. She strained 
her eyes across the river, as if she could 
pierce the hills with her desire. Where 
was he? What were they doing to 
him? 

“He is nothin’ in th’ wide world to 
me,” she counseled herself reasonably, 
then wrung her hands under her apron 
with the misery of the silence. “I dunno 
as it’s any difference to me if they do 
hang a man I ain’t seen but twice in my 
whole life, an’ shan’t ever see ‘gain.” 
The voice of wisdom admonished, but 
her tears came in a salt flood. 

“Ora, child, you look as peak’d as 
a potato sprout,” her mother remon- 
strated one night, as they washed the 
supper dishes. “I’m a-goin’ to brew you 
up a thorough good bowl o’ gentian tea, 
an’ dose you night an’ mornin’.” 

Ora blanched, and the others laughed 
heartlessly, Mrs. Marsh’s brews being 
of deadly power. 
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“Been suckin’ up ague ‘long th’ river 
bank,” suggested her sister Rebecca. 

Nehemiah drew the slender girl down 
on the arm of his chair; although the 
family were averse to “shaller’ dem- 
onstrations, petting Ora was like play- 
ing with the kitten. 

“Feel kind o’ meachin’, eh, sis?” 

Ora regarded the plate in her hands 
reflectively; she was wondering what 
they all would say if she dashed it on 
the floor, shrieking: 

“T feel like I’d die if I don’t hear 
about Marny Darset.” 

The door opened to let in Ethan 
Bradbury, blue-faced and chill from the 
autumn frost. The schoolmaster was 
a frequent visitor. 

“Now, Ethan, give us a dish 0’ con- 
versation,”’ urged Mrs. Marsh, as she 
drew him a hospitable seat by the fire. 
“There ain't none o’ us been down to 
Pettipaug since Sabbath.” 

“Just heard some news,” Ethan re- 


plied readily. “Word's come from 
Grassy Hill.” 
Ora flinched where she sat. and 


prayed for self-command not to cry 
out. 

“Queer how ‘’tis “bout it,’ Ethan 
ruminated. “That ol’ Josiah Darset ain’t 
dead, after all.” 

“T heard it said over to meetin’ he 
was only kind o’ numbed,” replied Ne- 
hemiah, while Ora wondered how that 
had escaped her longing ears. 

“Consid’ble sick man he is still, I 
gather, but he’s come to, an’ sensed th’ 
run o’ things, an’ told how it was. 
’Twarn't his nephew, Marden Darset, 
at all, that clubbed him. ’Twas a tramp 
he never set eyes on till that day. 
Tramp ’d got wind somehow o’ th’ thou- 
sand dollars th’ ol’ man had drawn 
out o’ th’ bank, an’ he'd come to get it. 
Demanded it o’ th’ ol’ fellow, an’ when 
he wouldn’t hand it over, hit him a clip 
with a stick he carried. Josiah, he 
fought back with a chair, an’ th’ tramp 
gave him th’ thump that pretty nigh fin- 
ished his business.” 

In the chatter of exclamations and 
questions, Ora sat in unwonted silence. 
She longed to fly to the river, and kneel 
before it till her face was in its kind 
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waters. It had set him free as she had 
prayed! She caught her breath as she 
heard Ethan say: 

“He’s captain o’ a big bark sails 
this week ; just been awaitin’ to see what 
was to be done “bout him.” 

Then her thoughts sailed away on the 
big bark, which she christened the 
Good Luck, far out to sea, and she 
heard not a word Ethan said. 

Winter stepped softly by on its white 
feet. Spring touched the grim land 
into a marvel of beauty. Summer's 
splendors dimmed, and gentle autumn 
again glowed golden on tree and river. 
Ora went her placid round with the sea- 
sons, useful, busy, happy. She kept 
deep in her memory the afternoon of 
pure delight, and the echo of a beau- 
tiful voice. But poignant remembrance 


is for the old, and Ora was only twenty. 
The splendor both of the happiness of 
that day, and of the misery of that 
week, the great faith and the great act, 
were all alike dimmed by the little joys 


of every day. 

Nothing fed memory, for Grassy Hill 
and Pettipaug were separated by “the 
salt, estranging sea’’—that is, the river; 
commerce between them was of the 
slightest, and news the scantiest. Ora 
heard that the acquitted sailor went at 
once to his ship; beyond that, of him 
living or dead, no word ever came. He 
had gone out of her life completely. 
Other voices muffled his rich tones, 
blurred his laughing eyes, for Ora be- 
gan to be the object of much courting 
from Pettipaug lads. 

Slowly she blossomed out of her shy- 
ness like a flower from its sheath, and 
smiled, albeit still timidly, upon her 
swains with lovely, serene eyes, and 
rose-red cheeks. Likely boys from the 
village or the distant farms “beaued her 
home from meetin’,” took her “carriage 
ridin’ ’’ through Lovers’ Lane, and of- 
fered her the other attentions proper to 
the time and country. 

Most zealous among them was Ethan 
Bradbury, whose interest even modest 
Ora felt to be serious. Pondering his 
setting in her picture, she was moved 
by hospitable little drawings toward 
him. Ethan was a worthy young man, 
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a present guide to infancy, and a coming 
light of the bar. She couldn’t do bet- 
ter; but let things wait a while longer. 

“I’m th’ youngest o’ mother’s chil- 
dren,” Ora fenced with herself. “I 
ain’t a-goin’ to think “bout leavin’ her 
for a good spell yet.” 

Thus the second winter passed, and 
“spring with dewy fingers cold” re- 
turned to deck Pettipaug. Ora felt the 
first thrill of it run hot through her 
blood one April morning when she was 
setting up a quilt on the frame in the 
shed chamber. The fire had smoked, 
and she had opened a window for air. 
A little gypsy wind wandered in at the 
window; and kissed her cheek. That 
was all. 

The girl jumped up, and leaned out 
over her garden. Her bodily eyes saw 
only ranks of bare, frozen shrubs, and 
the rosebushes covered up in straw. 
“That inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude” glowed with the vision of 
meadows pied with daisies white and 
swept by showers of perfumed apple 
blows. 

She set her thimble on the edge of the 
frame, thrust her needle into the quilt, 
and faced her fellow quilters bravely. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to quilt no more this 
mornin’,” she announced, with placid 
determination. 

“Why ain’t you, if I may be so bold’s 
to inquired?” Her sister Sarah spoke 
in the interests of labor. 

“T don’t know,” returned Ora simply, 
“but if I stay in th’ house another min- 
ute this day, die I shall!” 

“The good laws! What plan o’ con- 
duct do you call that?” queried Sarah 
austerely. 

But Hetty, next to Ora in age, 
laughed, as she snapped her thread. 

“How many doughnuts was you 
sayin’: last night you fried this winter, 
nine hundred?” she asked, with great 
irrelevance. 

Ora smiled back as she ran down the 
steep stairs. 

“Where you goin’?” 
after her. 

She made no answer, for indeed she 
did not know. “Over the hills and far 


called Sarah 
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away,” was the tune that sang in her 
blood. 

A smart buggy and two horses clat- 
tered into the yard. Ethan Bradbury 
in his Sunday clothes was driving. Ora 
noted how well they clothed his angu- 
lar person, and how without technique 
of any sort was his manner of handling 
the reins. 

“Ethan always ‘complishes things 
with his hands by main strength,” she 
thought shrewdly, as the carriage 
grazed the well curb. 

“NMornin’, Miss Marsh; mornin’, Jo- 
nas; Ora to home?” he called, without 
alighting. “That you, Ora? I came to 
see if you'd be pleased to ride over to 
New London with me this mornin’? 
His tone was elaborately casual. 

“Good fathers, Ethan!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Marsh, in robust amazement. 
“Why don’t you invite th’ child to go 
to Boston while you're about it?” 

Ethan’s large air dwindled slightly. 

“°Tain’t but eighteen mile there, Mis’ 
Marsh, an’ we got a early start an’ a 
moon to come home by. We'll take our 
dinner to Sister Clelia’s. I'll be real 
careful o' her.” 

Mrs. Marsh was fluttered perceptibly, 
for there lurked large significances un- 
der this day’s jaunt, she knew. 

“What's your will over to th’ city?’ 
she asked by way of consent. “Ora, 
child, forever!" She made a clutch at 
her daughter. ‘You goin’ in a calico 
gownd an’ a pink tyer?” 

For the girl, unregarding of all else 
save the call of wind and sun, had 
started, all accoutered as she was, for 
the carriage. 

“You dress you in your meetin’ blue 
an’ your bonnet Neme brought you 
from Boston.”’ 

It seemed to Ora, sitting enthralled 
beside Ethan, that never before had 
she really seen the sun lying warm on 
brown stubble fields, or the white clouds 
sailing high over the winding river. 
The southern wind was like a breath of 
enchanted air, magicing the common 
world to mystery and delight. The call 
to the explorer, “something lost be- 
hind the ranges, go and find it,” shouted 
within her. She looked across to Lyme 
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Hills, and rejoiced that her trail led 
her over them and heyond. All the 
summers that had ever budded and 
flowered along the marge of the ancient 
river were visioned before her, glow- 
ing, wonderful. She sat in a trance of 
rapture at the coming beauty of the 
world. 

“You familiar with New London?” 
Ethan thus opened conversation, al- 
though he knew perfectly her answer. 

“T ain’t ever been there.” Her voice 
was hushed to her dream. 

“Ain't? Well, it’s consid’ble o’ a 
place, an’ renowned for shippin’.”. He 
waited for her to ask his errand; then, 
as she did not, he volunteered: “I got 
important business over there.” 

“Yes,” said Ora vaguely, still seeing 
the earth bring forth her increase of 
fruit and flowers. 

“T was obligated to discharge it to- 
day or not at all. I was forced to give 
my scholars a holiday.” He said each 
word with emphasis to reach her ab- 
straction. 

The girl turned her pretty, gentle 
eyes to him at last. 

“You want you should keep your 
business private, Ethan? I'd feel it 
kind in you to tell me if it’s so you can.” 

The schoolmaster cleared his throat 
importantly. 

“T'm offered a position to teach in an 
academy near to Boston.” 

His voice had a solemnity due its 
message. 

“Oh, Ethan, would you go ‘way from 
Pettipaug ?” 

Exile oneself from this ravishment 
of field and river was her meaning, but 
he took it in another personal sense, and 
a faint red tinged his pale face. 

“T shouldn’t go right off by any 
means.”’ He bent over her a little, and 
drew the rug close. “The principal of 
th’ academy’s over to New London 
now ; he wrote me to come see him.” 

“*Tis a great opportunity,” the girl 
said, striving to bring her mood to his. 
“You tell me more o’ it.” 

Ethan always found 


it pleasantly 
easy to talk to this quiet girl; she was 
neither stimulating nor controversial, 


just sympathetic. In his heart he 
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thought her a little dull, and inclined 
to act upon prosaic lines; her sister 
Hetty had twice the fire and go in her, 
but good, and prudent, and lovable, cer- 
tainly she was. He had pondered over 
her often that winter, especially in the 
last two days since the noble offer from 
Boston. He was getting on in years, 
the set ways of old bachelorhood had 
fastened their hooks into him already, 
he must be quick about it if he would 
launch out into affairs amatory. Where 
could man find a prettier or a sweeter 
little wife than the girl who sat by him, 
charming in her blue dress and bonnet? 
He looked down at her with a kindly 
smile warming his bleak face, and laid 
his hand strongly on hers for an in- 
stant. 

Ora gave his fingers a quick touch 
before drawing hers away. She liked 
Ethan more than she could say; he had 
the sensitive honor of an elder genera- 
tion, and he alone of all her friends 
could tell her of the round world and 


they that dwell thereon beyond the hills 


of Pettipaug. If he went to Boston to 
live, she—suddenly Pettipaug grew 
narrow and homely to her vision. To 
see the world! 

Thus inclining kindly to one another, 
the two drove along in cheerful con- 
verse till they reached Lyme Ferry. 

Ora’s sailor heart leaped within her 
at the sight of the broad water, and 
the old scow that bore across it the few 
travelers of that day. 

“Oh,” she said in a deep breath, ‘th’ 
ferry !” 

“You ain’t set back by it, are you? 
It’s safe as a house, with Lysander 
Cummins a-runnin’ it.” 

Ora smiled from out an amusement 
so deep it gave no sign. Afraid of her 
river! 

A drove of scatter-witted sheep, the 
shepherd, and themselves made the 
voyagers. The ancient ferryman pro- 
pelled his craft by a windlass hand- 
turned. 

“Keep her headed upstream,” he 
shouted to his helper as the boat caught 
the current of mid-river. ‘“Dumber’n 
a clam, he is,” he confided to Ora and 
Ethan. ‘My mate’s sick to Saybrook. 


’ 
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This boy ought to be set to hoein 
beans, if so be he’d know ’em in th’ 
hill. Look out, you! Head up! Up- 
stream, you tarnation gummy, you!” 

The scow swung dizzily in the cur- 
rent, and heeled to a flow of wind. The 
silly sheep, bleating timorously, broke 
for the upside. Their weight righted 
the scow too suddenly. She dipped to 
the other side heavily, and water lapped 
her gunwale. 

Ora, seated on a pile of lumber that 
filled the stern, was pitched headlong 
off over the side. She caught the stern 
chain, stretched across the open end, 
and clung to it, half in the scow, half 
over the water. 

Ethan saw her disappear, and wait- 
ed, stunned, for the splash that should 
tell him she was in the river, bitter still 
from the spring ice, perhaps never to 
rise from it. Then, starting from his 
daze, he scrambled down the lumber to 
the floor of the scow. His heart 
plunged like a terrified horse at the re- 
lief of seeing her still there; his blood 
gurgled in his throat so he gulped a_ if 
he were choking. He dropped on his 
knees, seized her under the arms, and 
dragged her over the chain. For an 
instant he held her, soft, and small, and 
warm, in his arms. 

“You hurt you?” he panted, as he 
set her on her feet. 

Crises were rare in Ethan’s regulated 
life; he gasped from excitement more 
than from physical strain. 

“T guess not. I hope I ain’t got my 
gownd all over dirt,” answered Ora 
calmly. She was far less perturbed 
than he. 

Ethan, an unimaginative man for or- 
dinary days, still saw the cold river— 
he did not love the water—close over 
that soft yellow hair and the pink flow- 
ers above the pinker cheeks. In some 
irrational way he could not follow, Ora 
seemed suddenly sweet and precious. 

“T tell you, you gave me a liv’ly 
scare,’ he told her as he helped her 
brush her dress. 

“Oh, I’d have come up all right,” she 
answered, with her curious faith in the 
water. “The river’s my friend.” 

“Nonsense!” returned Ethan uncom- 
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She followed him till the great ship had rounded Eastern Point, and knew her heart went with him. 


promisingly, and went to look after his 
horses. 

The drive up along the hills was dif- 
ferent from their morning’s start, that 
they both felt. Some deeper mood 
ruled them both. From comments on 


the sights of the woodside they fell into 


thoughtful silence. Even their mid- 
morning lunch of pie and cheese under 
a friendly oak did not lift this sober- 
ness. 

“Ora,” Ethan broke a long silence, 
“T’m a-plottin ‘to go ‘way this summer 
vacation to study a spell.” 

The girl looked up  wonderingly ; 
surely Ethan was a compendium of all 
knowledge now. Then wonder sad- 
dened to regret; in the steady, hard 
work of the summer farming the school- 
master was the only one who had time 
to be “a play boy” with her. 


**All summer?” she asked, and lone 


liness filled her voice. 

“Ora,” he began again, and his throat 
was husky, “how would it seem if you 
an’ me was to join?” 

It was said, not as he would have it, 
in polished, rounded periods vibrant 
with emotion, but as lumpishly as one 
of his own raw schoolboys might. 

“You an’ me have been acquainted 
since you was in th’ primer class to 
school an’ I was studyin’ rhetoric, an’ 
our families went to school together 
likewise. We know th’ best o’ each 
other an’ th’ worst, an’ th’ worst 0’ 


you, Ora, is good as most women’s 
best.” 

He struggled for the tender word, 
the moving phrase that should embody 
the real love warm within him, but so 
dry were the courses of his everyday 
thoughts, no mellow terms helped him 
now in his need. His voice creaked 
hoarsely as he plowed ahead. 

“T can offer you consid’ble, as I view 
it. My folks have always been well 
thought of in th’ county, an’ I had a 
righteous upbringin’. I’ve got an edu- 
cation, an’ father’s will left me so I 
don’t have to lean on any school for my 
livin’. Now I got this handsome open- 
in’ over to Boston I can give you a real 
good, pretty home, an’ a chance to live 
out ’mong folks that are different from 
those that stay right long, year in, year 
out, to Pettipaug. Mother always said I 
was a good son, an’ Clelia deems me a 
good brother; you needn't be afeard I 
won’t make a kind husband.” 

Ora turned the sincere clarity of her 
gaze upon him. She had never been 
courted in good set terms before, and 
the strangeness of it moved her terribly. 
Yet under the outer stir she felt, won- 
deringly, deep within her, a heart of un- 
touched calm, like the peace of the 
ocean far down below its plunging 
waves. 

“You set by me, Ethan?” she said 
simply. 

The man moistened his lips, and 
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strove for speech, which hung a little 
on his amazed inner comment that she 
was different from other girls, and 
sweet as a flower though she was, she 
did act pretty childish sometimes. The 
question and the manner of it affronted 
him now, as if it were a little un- 
maidenly. 

“I’m a offerin’ you my name an’ all 
I got to share always,” he said stiffly. 

Something filmed the clear shine of 
the girl's eyes, like a cloud across the 
sunlight. 

“You do prize me?” the man cried 
in a sudden trembling, and the emotion 
he could not express shook his voice. 

“Yes.” Ora seemed to be pondering. 
“Yes, I do prize you.” 

“An’ you'll wed me ’fore I go this 
summer ?” 

“Yes,” very gently. 

Ethan clasped her two hands in his 
under the rug. He wanted to kiss her 


little pink face, but at that moment a 
wagonload of laughing girls drove by, 


and the chance was lost. He needed 
both hands for his horses, too; so they 
drove along decorously, talking some- 
what of their plan, but chiefly of the 
passing sights and happenings of the 
journey. 

As they drove up to Sister Clelia’s, 
Ora spoke a little breathlessly, out of a 
wish she could not fathom. 

“Let’s not let on to Clelia or any- 
body—how ‘tis with us yet, Ethan.” 

The man, cautious, reticent, even 
suspicious himself, looked at her with 
a severity of expression his scholars 
knew for a storm signal. 

“Why not?” he asked impatiently. 

Ora flushed a deep color, tears 
gleamed in her eyes; they were for the 
iystery of a life, that holds happiness 
and pain, as it were, in either hand, but 
Ethan judged he had hurt her. 

“T shan’t tell a soul till you give th’ 
word, dear,” he answered -in affec- 
tionate remorse; yet again she seemed 
curiously immature to him. 

The day was a strange daze to Ora; 
she was bemused and heard Clelia’s 
lively chat as the voice of one calling 
out of a dream. She had set her feet 
upon the unknown trail to happiness or 
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to misery, and all she could tell of her 
journey’s start was that it began in a 
fog. She was glad when Ethan re- 
turned from his business, and took her 
forth to see the sights. 

“T don’t know as you'll feel any great 
of an interest in th’ wharves,” he ex- 
plained, as they wound about the nar- 
row streets, “but folks deem it a sightly 
spot for a view, an’ it’s one o’ th’ ship- 
pin’ centers o’ th’ country. 

Ora’s answer was lost in her cry of 
surprise. They had come to the end of 
a narrow lane that twisted around sud- 
denly out on a dock, and they saw the 
long, straight ribbon of New London 
Harbor, and the green hills of Croton, 
and the white farmsteads sprinkled 
among them. Sea and sky were all en- 
chanting blue, unstained by smoke of 
engines; lobster boats, fishing smacks, 
and coastwise schooners swayed at an- 
chor, or dipped to the keen wind, and 
flocks of gulls wheeled and called above 
them. 

“Oh!” cried the girl again. 
beautiful, beautiful sea!’ 

Her voice sank to a whisper, she 
stretched her hands out to it, and all 
unconscious ran to the edge of the pier. 

“Steady, there!” Ethan gripped her 
with a large hand. “One shy a day at 
drownin’ ‘Il suit me! ‘Tis a pretty har- 
bor,” he conceded. “Grrr, but this wind 
kind o’ searches a fellow.’ He shrugged 
his neck down into his coat collar. 

Ora heard not a word; in the strange 
old phrase of the North coast, “the sea 
had got her.” Intent, silent, she drank 
in its salt with her breath, its loveliness 
with her heart. 

* “Look at that fellow, 
China, most like.” 

Ethan’s touch on her 
gaze to the next wharf. 

A great square-rigged bark was 
slowly getting under way. Already her 
great sails drew to the wind, her decks 
were quick with the ordered confusion 
of running men. A group of people 
were waving good-bys on the wharf, 
and still calling out last messages; 
among them a pretty, girlish woman 
with a very young baby in her arms, 
which she held up high toward the ship. 


“Oh, you 


off to India, or 


arm turned her 
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Its father, the captain, saw it, ceased 
for an instant his swift commands, and 
shouted in a voice that rang over the 
‘ane of water: 

“Good-by, Baby !” 

Ora’s heart stopped for a beat, then 
drummed fiercely against her side. She 
fixed her eyes on the tall, lithe captain 
as if she could draw him to her across 
the widening sea by the power of her 
gaze. She would have known him, his 
bold face and haunting voice, in any 
part of the world. He was the same as 
on that wonderful day nearly two years 
ago, a little heavier, a little browner, 
more self-confident—if that were possi- 
ble—but the same magnetic, splendid, 
compelling sailor. He did not notice 
her at all, his whole mind was on his 
sail. She followed him till the great 
ship had rounded Eastern Point and 
only her topsails showed above the 
trees, and knew her heart went with 
him. 

“Smart navigator that,’ commented 
the schoolmaster, who, in face of his 
calling, was sufficiently of Pettipaug to 
know good seamanship when he met it. 

The girl drew a long breath, opened 
her lips voicelessly, and closed them 
upon a pledge made for life. Long ago 
Cap’n Marny had forgotten whatever 
small place she had found in_ his 
memory ; he was married and a father, 
and would never again be seen by her, 
even thus fortuitously, would never 
again give her a thought. 

So be it. Yet she loved him with a 
power that shook the hidden places of 
her spirit. Bound to no human lover, 
she would be loyal to love itself. Faith- 
ful to that “law in her members,” her 
years might be lonely, but they would 
be true; like the nameless prisoner of 
the Tower, of whom she would never 
hear, she cut, upon the walls of the 
prison of circumstances, the motto 
“saro fidcli.” 

All the way home she talked with 


animation to Ethan; he was no more’ 


that half stranger, her lover, but her 
good old friend of many memories. Her 
breast ached for him as a sensitive 
doctor may grieve for the patient he 
must wound to heal. If only he could 
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have prized some one else! In a flash 
a hope lighted from the wish. For as 
they drove into her own yard, her sister 
Hetty at the well called out a greeting 
of pleasant raillery. Ethane flung back 
awkwardly, for his wits were stiff. Het- 
ty, the most nimble-tongued of all the 
Marshes, tossed him the ball again light 


_and swift, and ran, a mocking fairy in 


the moonlight. ‘ 

“Well, sirs’—Ethan laughed in help- 
less admiration—“that sister o’ yours is 
a cute one. Any fellow who tries it on 
her will get his comeupons.” 

“Hetty’s real droll,” agreed Ora 
quickly, “but she’s got th’ prettiest dis- 
position, too, for all she’s such a hec- 
tor.” 

“Pretty in th’ face, too,” added the 
man, and Ora knew, with a great relief, 
that for him, bruised as her dismissal 
would leave him, there would be balm 
in Gilead. 

The next fortnight was May warm, 
Spring flooded up the country in a tide 
of ardent green. The eager flew to 
their gardens, the season wise shook 
ancient heads, and boded darkly con- 
cerning ‘weather breeders.” Ora 
roamed restlessly about her world, un- 
able to fix her desire on any task of 
house or garden. This was partly the 
spring wanderlust, partly that an abid- 
ing sorrow frets the bearer of it, who 
has not lived long with it, by the sense 
that to-morrow, or at most next week, 
its pain must cease. 

One morning, pretty as summer, Ora, 
coming home by the shore, found Uncle 
Joey Bogue loading nets into the /saac 
Webb. 

“Goin’ fishin’, Uncle Joey?” she 
called to her old friend. ; 

“Bound for Grassy Hill,” he an- 
swered. “Eph Willets sent for these 
nets. I knit ’em this winter.” 

“Ain’t th’ river sightly ?” 

She stood close by the boat now, look- 
ing down on the fisherman. 

“Tol’ble, tol’ble.” He hid his love 
for it under gruffness. “What say to 
goin’ up th’ river ‘long o’ me? Nice 
warm day an’ breeze clever as a kitten.” 
He cocked his old eyes slyly at her, for 
this was an invitation often urged, al- 
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ways refused. “You don’t need no bun- 
net,” noting her hatless estate. 

Ora smiled a little sadly; not once 
since that marvelous afternoon had she 
sailed on the river. Perhaps she had 
feared to break the spell of memory, 
perhaps ancient obediences still ruled in 
her. Now, with a little shiver as if 
she threw off invisible hands, she 
stepped aboard. 

“Mother’ll think I’m over to Grand- 
ma Hardin’s to dinner,” she murmured. 

The slender cove behind the island 
was all a mist of green as if a veil of 
verdancy had been flung over the trees. 
Uncle Joey threaded the /saac in and 
out among the rocks upon which Ora 
once had almost suffered wreck, and 
brought her to at an ancient, moss- 
grown wharf, under the cliffs. Every- 
thing seemed asleep in the morning sun. 
Only one man knelt on the shingle 
working over a rowboat. 

“Cricky!” Uncle Joey's voice was a 
cracked whisper. “If that ain't Marden 
Darset, him that was ‘cused o’ murder- 
in’ his uncle, long two years back. 
What th’ ol’ boy he a-doin’ up here?” 

The man rose to his feet. 

“T’ve negotiated a sale o’ this ol’ bo’t,” 
he said exactly as if he had heard, ‘an’ 
while I’m a-waitin’ for th’ fellow to 
come down river to get her, I kind o’ 
thought I'd slick her up a dight.”’ 

He set down his pail and swab, and 
advanced with his splendid laugh to 
help the newcomers. 

“Kind o’ crampin’, all 
*mong them nets.” 

Uncle Joey stretched his legs, and 
inspected with disapproving thorough- 
ness a new boat waiting to be launched. 

Ora sat down on a low stanchion 
head because she trembled so she could 
not stand. The sailor found himself a 
place on a heavy log near her. 

“Dreadful fiddlin’ lines for a river 
b’ot, I call ’em.” Uncle Joey had fin- 
ished his survey. “Who owns her?” 
The freemasonry of all seafaring folk 
was in his tones, 

“Jabez Bill, from th’ Narrers; he’s 
goin’ to race her.” 

“Huh!” Uncle Joey’s opinion was 


bailed up 


terse. “How come you up along here? 


Thought you was to sea in th’ Daunt- 
less?” 

He swung around on the young man. 

“Goin’ next week. A schooner fouled 
her off Hatchets in th’ fog, an’ she’s up 
for repairs. She warn’t due to sail 
from Boston till end o’ this week, any- 
ways; she’d got to take in cargo.” 

“You ain’t been in these parts since 
your uncle got hurt, have ye?” 

The old man planted himself in front 
of the captain, as if he were bent on 
ferreting out all his past. 

Young Darset seemed very obliging 
as to his history. “Sailed th’ day doc- 
tor said he was goin’ to pull through, 
my ship had been awaitin’ through th’ 
shindy for me.” He smiled, not on the 
fisherman, but on Ora, as he talked. “I 
plotted to run up quick’s I got back 
from China to see Uncle ‘Siah an’— 
some other folks. I counted on a smart 
run there an’ back, but I had th’ dev— 
mighty bad luck; got knifed in a row 
with pirates in th’ Yellow Sea, an’ 
couldn’t tell my own name for two 
months. Then afore I could ship my 
cargo some kind o’ a blasted fever got 
a-holt 0’ me an’ laid me by th’ heels for 
another month. My mate took th’ ship 
out while [ was in my berth, an’ run 
her into a tornado that liked to have 
tore her sticks clean out, an’ we had to 
put back for repairs.” 

Lightly the sailor told these ‘“mov- 
ing accidents by flood and field”; they 
were all in the day’s work, even at 
twenty-four. 

“Soon as I could make New London 
an’ out ’gain to Boston, I cut for here.” 

His smile lighted his whole face till 
it glowed. 

“Thought you'd look in on ol’ Uncle 
’Siah, eh?” 

Uncle Joey grew more and more 
genial in the sun of the captain’s pres- 
ence. 

“Yes, some. 
my wife.” 

“T saw her over to New London, an’ 
th’ baby.” 

These were the first words Ora had 
spoken, and they sounded like another 
woman’s voice, a tired, discouraged 
woman, 


Mostly I come to get 











The young man sent his great laugh 
echoing against the cliffs. 

“That warn’t her, the one you saw 
on Lewis’ Wharf, with her father an’ 
mother an’ th’ baby, that day you an’ 
th’ man watched th’ Dauntless off.” So 
he had recognized her. ‘“‘That’s Milly 
Stocket, Cap’n Eben Stocket’s wife. 
They was in port in China when I was 
hurt, an’ she took awful good care 0’ 
me. She’s a proper nice woman, Milly 
is. They wanted me to name th’ little 
girl, an’ stand up for her to th’ chris- 
tenin’. 

“What you call her?” the girl asked 
tenderly. 

It seemed pretty to her to think ‘of 
this great, lusty sailor playing with a 
little baby. 

He dropped his voice, and his eyes 
grew darkly soft. 

“Nora Regan. ’Twas th’ name o’ th’ 
sweetest woman I| ever knew.” 

“You goin’ to take your wife on th’ 
v’yage ‘long o’ you?” The old man 
broke the little silence. 

“T got to get her first,” laughed the 
other. ‘We ain’t spliced yet. But she’s 
a-comin’ sure ’nough, right in th’ cabin 
o’ th’ Dauntless. I had it all painted up 
pretty for her, an’ new fixin’s put in.” 

“V’yages is wearin’ on womenfolks, 
th’ sea ain't their nat’ral element.” The 
ancient shook his head bodingly. 

“Tt’s hers,” stoutly maintained the 
lover. “She’s a sailor born.” 

“T ‘low you think that girl o’ yourn’s 
pretty nigh all complete, eh?’ Uncle 
Joey grinned with bachelor skepticism. 

For the first time, Cap’n Marny 
turned his look upon the other man. 

“She’s th’ bravest, sweetest, most 
beautiful girl in this country, an’ I'll 
love every bone of her little body as 
long as I live.” His voice shook with 
the fire and power of his desire. 

“Well! Well! There! There!” 

Uncle Joey was ter’ble put to it, as he 
afterward declared, at the outburst; 
Pettipaug men never used such great 
words nor called on the sky and sun to 
witness their affection. 

Ora’s lips quivered, her small face 
was piteous. ‘How bitter a thing it is 
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to look into happiness through another 
man’s eyes!” She longed to creep home, 
and hide away where she could never 
hear again those vibrant tones thrilling 
in her ears. 

“I guess I'll move ‘long up to 
Eph’s.” The old fisherman shuffled his 
feet awkwardly. “You better stay 
down here where it’s sightly, girl; it’s 
kind 0’ a dull road to his place.” 

He shouldered the nets, and trudged 
off. 

The instant his broad back vanished 
around the cliff, the sailor leaped up, 
clicked a quick pigeon wing with his 
feet, and, bending in a flash, caught Ora 
up close into his arms. 

“You little dearie,”’ he said, 
amused, half serious, all tenderness. 

Ora felt his kiss on her cheek, his 
hand stroke her hair. She put her 
arms around his neck, and, forgetful of 
wives for whom new cabins were ar- 
ranged, lay, small and_ trembling, 
against his heart. 

*Ain’t you th’ little sweet girl, alan- 
na,” he whispered in a strange ecstasy 
of love. 

Ora pulled herself out of the circle 
of his arms; her quiet eyes were rather 
wild. 

“Where is she—th’ other girl—th’ 
one you're tokened to wed?” 

Marden drew her up to him again. 

“Oh, my Lord, sweetheart, she ain't 
any place but just here. I come all th’ 
way from China to wed you.” He put 
his cheek down on her soft hair, and 
rubbed it gently about. ‘The first min- 
ute I clapped my eyes onto you knowin’ 
no more o’ navigation than a ship’s boy, 
yet sailin’ that cranky ol’ tub like you 
couldn’t sink her, I was drawed to you, 
an’ when you sat there, in the stern, 
your little face all worried up for fear 
I was a thief or a cutthroat, yet never 
so much as dreamin’ you could give me 
up to th’ law, I fell in love with you all 
complete. Then when there warn’t a 


by 


half 


man, not even ’mong them as I sailed 
with, stood by me, when things was 
blackest, you stepped out there in that 
public highway brave, an’ sweet, an’ 
trustin’. 


Well 24 
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He closed his arms hard around her, 
and kissed her with a passion of devo- 
tion. 

“T meant to wed you if so be I lived, 
if I had to wait fifty year,” he went on, 
“but I had to take my ship. Time’s 
seemed dreadful long, an’ things 
plaguey contrary, not knowin’ if you 
was alive, even. I tell you when I see 
you a-standin’ on that wharf t’other 
day, I pretty near rammed th’ Daunt- 
less into Coit’s Buoy I was so kind 0’ 
dazed with happiness.” 

Ora stood away from him, and 
searched him with the innocency of her 
gaze, as open as a child’s. 

“How'd you know I prized you same 
as you did me?” she asked seriously, 

A flicker of laughter slid into the 
sailor’s eyes. He shook her gently, a 
hand on either shoulder. 

“Little dear, [ wanted you so bad I 
had to believe you felt the same way. 
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Anyhow, I was goin’ to have you, 
whether or no.” 

She laughed, the bubbling sound of 
their first meeting. Then her eyes grew 
round with wonder. 

“Why, Marny Darset,”’ she expostu- 
lated, “you can’t wed me; you don't 
know what my name is!” 

The young man laughed outright; 
then in his eyes grew a look that 
touched the very spring of life itself 
within her, so that her breast rose in a 
sob, and tears hung upon her lashes; 
the beauty and the magic of love were 
breaking her heart. 

“T know you,” he said in a low voice. 

Suddenly he flashed out upon her his 
magnificent gayety and vitality, and he 
caught her again in his arms. 

“It don’t matter what your name is 
now, acushla,” he cried joyously, ‘for 
next week it’s goin’ to be Mis’ Cap'n 
Marden Darset.” 


ab We 


op 


The Bettor Awakoning 


AST night, dear child, the dream I dreamed 
~ Was of strange lands and you; 

A lake I never saw, that gleamed 
Like turquoise stones of blue. 


The sun of spring was bold and bright; 
The spikes of bloom stood free 

Upon the chestnut boughs, as might 
Yule candles on a tree. 


Yet was I not at peace; a space 
[ could not bridge at-will 

Lay ‘twixt my heart and your dear face, 
Though fast I followed still. 


I waked as morning broke. 


The sky 


And snow were rosy dressed ; 
A wee, belated moon rode high 
With horns that pointed west. 


For joy I laughed—for where’s the charm 
Of that dream loveliness, 
When in this plainer world, my arm 
May clasp you, shield, caress? 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 




















The Rear Tenement to the Rescue 
By Hildegarde Lavender 


WJLLUSTRATED BY H. 


T is perfectly true that when Ferdi- 
nand and Hortense first saw the 
destined house, they had no idea 

that behind it there were rear tene- 
ments. They knew that it was in an 
unfashionable—even a _ dingy—neigh- 
borhood; they knew that it was in 
shocking need of repair. But the rear 
tenements they did not suspect. They 
did not suspect them even when, their 
five years’ lease signed, sealed, and de- 
livered, their painters, plumbers, and 
glaziers duly engaged, they wandered 
about the pocket handkerchief of a back 
yard, and commiserated their friends 
who had no sickly plane tree among 
their possessions, and no fence over 
which vines might presumably be in- 
duced to trail later. The reason for 
their blindness was one which their 
friends would have understood and 
forgiven. They were in love, and in 
that blindly blissful stage of an engage- 
ment in which a home is planned. 

When their attention was finally di- 

rected, by a caustic family connection, 
to the fact of the rear tenements, and 
to the further fact that access to these 
was led by a deeply subterranean 
passage beneath their own cellar, they 
experienced a few seconds of anger 
against the real-estate agent who had 
their contract now securely locked in 
his safe; and then they declared that 
they really didn’t care, anyway ; people 
in New York—people of the so-called 
upper classes, to which they claimed to 
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belong, knew far too little of their poor- 
er neighbors, anyway. 

Indeed, the caustic family connection 
gave it as her opinion that Ferdinand 
and Hortense were so glad to be as- 
sured of the existence of human beings 
even poorer than themselves, that they 
could, for that assurance’s sake, over- 
look the inconvenience of the sub- 
cellar passage under their house. The 
caustic relative did not approve of the 
remodeling of dingy, little, old houses in 
forgotten quarters of the town by im- 
pecunious young artist folk; she didn’t 
approve of impecuniosity, or of art, and 
only half approved of Hortense, who 
was having a big studio made on the 
top story of the little house. She was 
eloquent on the advantages of the Har- 
lem flat. 

But Ferdinand and Hortense let her 
Cassandra-like prophecies trickle past 
them unheard and unheeded. Had they 
not worked it out on paper a hundred 
times—the immense, practical advan- 
tages of their scheme over all others? 
Was not the little house to be converted 
into two totally separate apartments, 
and was not Ferdinand’s widowed sis- 
ter to take the lower one on her return 
from Europe, while in the upper one 
Hortense developed into a_ perfect 
housewife, and finished a few master- 
pieces? And wasn’t it all going to be 
cheaper than any cheapest Harlem flat 
in the world? 

And then one day, before the fresh 
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They were in love, and in tiat blindly blissful stage of an engagement in which a home is planned. 


paint was quite dry, or the old, un- 
bricked fireplaces—that blessed little old 
house was simply full of fireplaces— 
had all been tested for their drawing 
capacity, the studio building in which 
Hortense was pursuing her art at pres- 
ent was condemned by a vigilant in- 
spector of buildings; and Hortense was 
compelled to find an immediate new 
abode. And wouldn’t two movings of 
all her belongings within three months 
—the wedding day was three months 
distant—be silly beyond words? And 
weren’t she and Ferdinand above and 
beyond petty conventions? And, any- 
way, who said that there was any con- 
vention prohibiting a prospective bride 


from using before her marriage the 


studio in her prospective married 
home ? 
Besides, where was another good 


studio to be had? And, anyway, her 
mother would come on from Sandusky 
and stay with her; and they would sub- 
let from Ferdinand in the most busi- 
nesslike manner possible, paying in ad- 
vance—on that she insisted. 
Whereupon Hortense’s mother obe- 
diently appeared from Sandusky, and 
bewailed the differences between that 
center and the little, old, forgotten 
backwater in Greenwich Village, New 
York City, in which her daughter was 
to dwell; but she found some compen- 

















sation in the shops, and began hemming 
tablecloths and dish towels industri- 
ously. 

The cause of the untimely, unseemly, 
and altogether reprehensible quarrel be- 
tween the lovers at so advanced a stage 
of their engagement is shrouded in 
some obscurity. While it lasted, Hor- 
tense implied, darkly, that Ferdinand 
was a tyrant to whom no woman of free 
ancestry could trust her life and liberty, 
while Ferdinand’s explanation  con- 
tained the implicit information that a 
man would be a, fool to tie up for exist- 
ence with a woman whom he had dis- 
covered to be fickle in her feelings and 
ungovernable in her temper. 

Later, after their reconciliation, Hor- 
tense was understood to claim entire re- 
sponsibility for “having nearly wrecked 
our two lives,’ while Ferdinand stoutly 
declared that he was a jealous, unrea- 
soning, hot-headed, overbearing brute. 

However all this may have been, 
quarrel they did within a month of 
their wedding day; and they quarreled 
noisily, tempestuously, with recrimina- 
tions and returning of letters and rings, 
and with public declarations of inde- 
pendence. They became to each other 
landlord and tenant, and nothing more. 
Miss Garvan signified her intention of 
moving out at the expiration of her 
lease, and had certain criticisms to 
make upon the incapacity of the steam- 
heating furnace; and Mr. Holding an- 
nounced that the property would be by 
no means a dead loss to him, for the 
Rosses were wild to lease the upper 
apartment, and he himself would board 
in the lower with his sister Rosa when 
she came home. 

It was probably in the role of a land- 
lord keeping a watchful eye upon his 
property that Ferdinand developed the 
habit, as Hortense’s last week neared 
its end, of patrolling the quaint, short 
street—preferably after midnight. And 
it was probably because she wanted to 
get the full worth of her money that 
Hortense, as the days wore on, devel- 
oped the habit of staying indoors all 
the time. Doubtless it was this lack of 
exercise and outdoor air which made 
her pale, and destroyed her appetite for 
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the most delicate titbits that Mrs. Gar- 
van and Mammy Chloe could devise 
between them, though both were fa- 
mous cooks. 

Two nights before the end of the 
month, Ferdinand stole quietly into the 
street, and looked up toward the big 
studio glass in the top story. It was 
dark as usual at that hour. All the 
windows of the little house—many- 
paned windows, over which Hortense 
had raved when they had found the 
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He remembered a key that had been found to fit 
the front door. 


little house—were blank beneath their 
old-fashioned cornices. 

Ferdinand told himself—so he has 
since said—that he could scarcely en- 
dure the thought of the hardness of 
heart, the obstinacy of pride, which pre- 
vented Hortense from coming straight 
down to the dark-green Dutch door, 
with its brass knocker, to tell him how 
she regretted all her wrongdoing to- 
ward him; he wanted her to come so 
badly, so sorely, that it seemed almost 
incredible she should not respond to his 
yearning. He glanced toward the door, 
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praying it to open; if Hortense would 
only appear, to mail a midnight letter 
or to get a whiff of midnight air, he, 
Ferdinand, forgetting his wrongs, 
would do the rest.. 

And as he glanced, the breath was 
suddenly gone from him as though a 
mighty blow had been struck. For pale 
and misty in the light from the corner 
lamp, there fluttered the symbol of 
death—of the death of one young, un- 
wed! 

“Oh, God! God!” cried Ferdinand, 
clenching his fingers into his palms. 
Hortense—and he not near her! The 
silly, silly quarrel! 

He went up the steps. He could not 
bear to find the bell beneath that white 
crépe. But he must go in—he must 
fall at the feet of Hortense’s mother— 
he must kneel beside his beloved one, 
praying her forgiveness. He must 
know. He remembered a key upon his 
key ring that had been found to fit the 
front door in the days when they were 
remodeling the house. Thank Heaven, 
he had always forgotten to have the 
lock changed! He entered the dark hall 
out of which he had strode so hotly a 
month ago, and, shaking all over, he 
crept up the stairs. 

There was a light beneath the door 
of the room they had designed for their 
sitting room. Her mother kept vigil 
alone. He knocked—softly, softly. 

There was a sound of a chair moving 
—a second’s hesitation—and then a step 
approached—a quick, light step, not like 
Mrs. Garvan’s. Was he insane? But 


before he had made up his mind on that 
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point, he heard the unmistakable sound 
of a key turning. And then a fright- 
ened voice—frightened, but inexpressi- 
bly dear—quaveringly demanded: 

“Who are you—and what do you 
want ?” 

Somehow he managed to tell her who 
he was, and what he wanted. The sit- 
ting-room door key turned again the 
other way, and Hortense, sad and pale, 
but alive, alive, alive, was in his arms. 

The Rear Tenement explained the 
next morning, between its sobs. It had 
no front door upon which to hang its 
advertisement of its loss and sorrow. 

“An’ she was one, miss, did so like 
things done decent like! Goin’ under 
your place, like what we do, to get to 
ourn, it seemed like your front door 
Was ours—an’ so—an’ so ” And 
the Rear Tenement put its gingham 
apron to its eyes. 

So that, after all, the first ceremony 
celebrated at the little house was not a 
wedding jollification or a housewarm- 
ing. But a girl who “did so like things 
done decent like’ used the front door as 
though it were her own, and went forth 
from it clad in white and flowers; and 
in the mourning of her kinsfolk there 
was a note of pride and happiness. 

And deep in their hearts, Ferdinand 
and Hortense feel that this was a ten- 
derer consecration of their new home, a 
surer seal upon their reconciliation than 
any pageantry of selfish joy could be. 

Though, as the caustic family con- 
nection points out, calculating the cost 
of cakes and ale, of these latter there 
has been no lack of either! 
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AP’N AARON SPROUL, the 
high sheriff of Cuxabexis 
County, walked down the steps 

of his jail into a particularly bright May 
morning, but his countenance did not in 
the least reflect the brightness of the 
weather. He was obeying a summons 
without alacrity. That summons was 
from the judge who had just finished 
a term of court in the county. The 
messenger had announced that the 
sheriff was impatiently awaited by the 
judge in his room at the Newry Hotel. 

As the sheriff plodded on despondent- 
ly, he mentally reviewed the situation. 
He was in no doubt in his own mind 
as to why the judge had summoned him 
so peremptorily. 

“Take a man as hard as that judge 
is, harder’n a junk of salt hoss ona New 
Bedford whaler, and it'll be like this 
when I get there.” he mused. “He'll 
clank his teeth like a bulldog chawin’ 
tripe, and he'll say: ‘Mister Sheriff, the 
last thing I did before adjournin’ court 
siny die yesterday afternoon was to send 
twenty women suffraggeters to your jail 
for contempt of my court, didn’t 1?’ 
And I'll say: ‘Yes, your honor.’ And 
he'll say: ‘Where are them women?’ ” 

Cap’n Sproul tugged at his short 
beard, his eyes on the sidewalk. 

“And I'll say: ‘They broke jail, your 
honor.” But [ can’t look him in the 
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And he'll rise 
up and yap: ‘You're speakin’ to a su- 
preme judge, not an infant, Mister 
Sheriff. I want the truth of this thing 
instantly... And suppose I tell him the 
truth, that they was a cussed nuisance 
in our jail, and the thing would make a 
laughin’stock of the county, and so | 
rigged a plot to fire ’em out and send 
‘em home where they belonged? Well. 
I’ve seen mad judges operate before! 
He'll either commit me to my own jail 
till he gets home from the spring fishin’ 
trip he’s plannin’ on, or else he'll send 
me out a-lassoin’ them women back into 
jail again—and, betwixt the two jobs. 
give me the jail!” He sighed. “Take a 
man that’s had command of a ship for 
goin’ on thutty years, with a license to 
boss things from his own quarter-deck 
to his own likin’, and you’re apt to do 
things overnight that look a blame sight 
different to you next mornin’,” he con- 
cluded mournfully. 

With a curt nod for the landlord, he 
marched upstairs, and rapped on the 
door of the judge’s room. The well- 
known, raspy tones of his honor invited 
him to enter. He found his distin- 
guished superior sitting in a high-backed 
rocking-chair, and wearing a very sour 
face. 

“Mr. Sheriff, I committed some 
twenty women to your custody yester- 


eye whilst I’m sayin’ it. 
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day afternoon, charged with contempt 
of court.” 

“You're sayin’ it just about as I fig- 
ured you'd say it,” was the reply, which 
the judge seemed to find somewhat 
cryptic. 

His honor looked him over with a 
scowl, 

“IT don’t know as I care to have any 
comments on my methods of expressing 
myself. I made a simple statement. I 
will add that the affair puts me in a 
most embarrassing position.” 

“You and I can shake hands on that,” 
blurted the cap’n. 

After another sharp look, the judge 
seemed to see light. 

“Oh, you mean to say that you find 
the women very annoying as prisoners? 
I can understand how they are troubling 
you. But the insult to the court was 
such that I could not overlook it or dis- 
miss them with a mere reprimand. In 
fact, they would not even leave the 
courtroom when I ordered them out. 
Now, Mr. Sheriff, haven't you some 


power of persuasion with those women? 
Can’t you induce them to purge them- 
selves of contempt by apologies? I will 


promise to remit the fines. 

“T begged and argued with ’em, and 
they wouldn't,” stated the sheriff, stand- 
ing, shivering, on the brink of the truth 
and afraid to plunge in. 

“Their husbands, then! Get their 
husbands to come around, and talk with 
them, and os 

“Tried the husbands, too! Husbands 
won't interfere. -Seem to be sort of 
happy and relieved because they won't 
be bothered by them women for a spell. 
And, after what I’ve been through with 
the women, I don’t blame the husbands 
much. I hope husbands will relish their 
vacation.” 

The judge gritted his teeth. 

“T'll not relish mine,” he snapped. “I 
expected that the fools would imme- 
diately purge themselves of contempt. 
But you cannot reckon on what a 
woman fanatic will do. It’s a very bad 
mess. But I must end the scandal. Mr. 
Sheriff, go back and tell those women 
that they ? 

“Excuse 


me for breakin’ in, your 
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honor, but I might as well have this 
agony over with right now. Them 
women ain’t in that jail!” 

“Why not?” with amazement, and 
something else that the sheriff did not 
dare hope was relief. 

“IT worked ’em into a state of mind 
where they was willin’ to run if they 
got the chance—and then I gave ’em the 
chance,” said the cap’n doggedly. “I 
worked a plot on ’em—got ’em out of 
the jail, and locked the doors so they 
couldn’t get back again. I couldn’t see 
any pertickler sense in havin’ ’em there. 
Now, that’s the plain, straight truth— 
and I’m ready to take my medicine.” 

He braced himself defiantly, and 
glared at the judge. He expected some- 
thing fearful in the way of explosion. 
Just then the judge seemed to be inca- 
pable of speech. 

“If you want details,” the sheriff 
went on, “I'll say that the scheme was 
this. I ti 

“Not a word more! Not a word!” 
cried his superior. “It’s something I 
don't care to know officially. I must not 
know it officially. If I do not know it 
—officially—it will save complications.” 

He got out of his chair, and advanced 
on the sheriff. To the amazement of 
the latter, his face was wreathed in 
smiles. He chuckled. He grabbed the 
sheriff's stubby hand in both his own. 

“You're a man of resource. I can 
see that plainly. You have cut the Gor- 
dian knot. I'l tell you frankly, I’m 
very much relieved. It was a sad mess 
as it stood.” 

Cap'n Sproul allowed his limp hand 
to be waggled in the judge’s grasp. 
Having nerved himself to meet vituper- 
ation, this fulsome and delighted praise 
took him off his feet. 

“Of course, the matter is all very ir- 
regular, Sheriff Sproul. I can acknowl- 
edge that much to you in confidence. 
But lacking official knowledge, as I 
do”—the judge winked, an act of levity 
that made the cap’n gasp—‘“I feel that 
I can escape fairly gracefully from the 
situation. J shall hurry out of town 
just as soon as possible. It’s fortunate 
that I’ve arranged for a vacation. I can 
assure you, Mr. Sheriff, that I shall hide 
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myself so well that no rumor 
of this affront to the dignity 
of the court will reach me. 
And when a thing of this sort 
is a few weeks old, it can be 
juggled out of sight of the 
public very easily.” 

He winked again. After a 
somewhat lengthy acquaint- 
ance with this fine example 
of the ossified human being, 
Cap’n Sproul viewed that 
wink with something like con- 
sternation. A tombstone do- 
ing a jig would not have 
astonished him more. 

“Look here,” added the 
judge, “I can depend on you 
to lie a little for me, can't I, 
in case any questions are 
asked? Use tact, you know, 
use tact!” 

He looked the sheriff up 
and down. Sudden apprehen- 
sion as to the amount of tact 
this old sea dog possessed 
dimmed the joy in his eyes. 

“The county attorney has 
been informing me that you 
have no prisoners in your 
jail,” he said. 

“He’s right. The last 
bunch I had broke jail on 
ime,” 

The cap’n’s courage had re- 
vived a bit, and he dared to 
return the judge’s wink. 

“T’ve got a rather surpris- 
ing proposition to make to 
you, Mr. Sheriff,” said his honor brisk- 
ly. “It even surprises me a bit. But 
we've got to set this particular kettle 
of fish down on the ground very softly, 
indeed. It mustn’t slop over. If neither 
of us is in sight for foolish questions 
to be aimed at, and your turnkey can 
be muzzled j 

“He only knows they broke jail,” the 
sheriff hastened to say. 

“Very well. Listen! My doctor has 
ordered a few weeks in the country for 
me. Complete rest of mind. Physical 
exercise of a gentle sort. Wonderful 
recuperative elements to be found in a 
close communion with nature, you un- 
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Standing at the head of the stairs, he threw the wood, stick by 


stick, down into the front hallway. 


derstand. I shall hide myself away 
completely. You have proved yourself 
such a man of resource, you have done 
so much to clear up a very vexatious sit- 
uation that would have troubled me in 
my search for rest, that I’m moved to 
ask you to go along with me. I’m sure 
we can pass some very agreeable days 
together. What do you say?” 

Cap'n Sproul returned his animated 
gaze with a look in which there was not 
much enthusiasm. 

“T’ve tried two vacations, lookin’ for 
rest and relaxation, and I’ve found out 
that I'd hoodoo any vacation, even if it 
was a Sunday-school picnic arranged by 
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the Apostle Paul for the Sea of Galilee. 
I ain’t a safe man on a vacation. I 
mean all right, but after the last one I’ve 
sworn off, but thanking you for the 
compliment, just the same.” 

“T shall take chances on you,” smiled 
the judge indulgently, looking on the 
cap’n’s unwillingness as a whim, “I 
need a good, able-bodied companion. 
Now, I’m going to assert my authority. 
I order you to accompany me! The 
simple life for us, my dear sheriff. I’m 
taking the up-train in half an hour. Be 
at the station. Your jail is empty. 
There’s no reason why you cannot go.” 

He winked again, and jovially pushed 
the sheriff out of the room. 

Cap’n Sproul found himself trudging 
down to the railroad station a bit later 
in no very hopeful frame of mind. He 
banged his little valise against his legs 
in sour humor. But two considerations 
spurred him. His ingrained awe of a 
supreme judge made his honor’s wishes 
much like law ; the amazing and gratify- 
ing fashion in which his honor had 
greeted his confession made him more 
responsive than usual to those wishes. 

The judge had discarded his high 
silk hat, and was making himself as in- 
conspicuous at the railway station as 
possible, plainly relishing: his escapade. 

“T reckon it’s lucky we got away 
when we did,” confided the cap’n when 
they were safely on the train. He was 
beginning to relish his own part in the 
affair. ‘I met two of them suffragetter 
women on the street just now, and one 
of ’em said that after they'd thought it 
over they could see that I’d rigged a 
plot to poke them out of the jail before 
they’d managed to get any glory out of 
bein’ martyrs to the cause, and so they 
was figurin’ on gettin’ back in, and con- 
tinuin’ to be martyrs, and showin’ you 
up as a law tyrant and a disgrace to 
civilization. B’lieve them’s her words!” 

“What did you tell her?” There 
were mingled concern and delight on 
his honor’s face. 

“Told her she and the rest better 
mind their eye, for I was bound off to 
get the law on what could be done to 
jail breakers, and expected to be back 
soon with something pretty hefty. And 
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in the meantime, if the Queen of 
Sheby herself should come ridin’ up to 
that jail door on a camel, she wouldn't 
get in past that turnkey of mine.” 

“You're a man of resource. I say it 
again. Going to sea teaches a man to 
be quick in emergencies. And, by the 
way, I expect you'll be able to while 
away the time by some of your sea 
stories, Captain Sproul. It was a happy 
thought of mine, inviting you on this 
trip. I really feel like a boy running 
away from home for a lark. The law 
is an exacting mistress, Captain 
Sproul.” 

“I'll have to warn you over again 
that I'm a hoodoo to a vacation,” in- 
sisted the sheriff. “Hurricane storm 
signals are up, and a few cyclones and 
earthquakes throwed in for luck when 
I start out for rest and relaxation. 
Never was intendin’ to take another va- 
cation. But you can’t say I didn’t give 
you fair notice of what to expect.” 

“A quaint conceit,” smiled the judge, 
pulling his slouch hat lower and prepar- 
ing for a smoke in rare good humor. 
“But I want to impress one thing care- 
fully on your mind, sir. “Remember 
that we're strictly incog. We're going 
far north into the Wallagrass section, 
where no one will know us. Then for 
the open country! No trains! No 
wagons! Foot it! Tramp in the open 
until we are weary, and then a meal and 
a bed in some tavern or farmhouse. 
Balm for the tired mind! A play time 
for the nerves! But strictly incog. No 
titles, understand !” 

“The incogger the better, so fur’s I’m 
concerned,” stated the cap’n, still 
gloomy. “I’ve incogged it on both of 
my vacations, and it was mighty lucky 
for me I did. Left with a bunch of 
smuggled Chinamen on my hands one 
time, and shanghaied by lunatics the 
next time!” 

“Tt will be an interesting tale to listen 
to some day when we are lolling under 
the shade of a wayside tree,” the judge 
declared genially. “I’m sure I’m going 
to find you a very entertaining com- 
panion.” 

He pulled a paper-covered novel of 
adventure from his pocket, and left the 





cap'n to mutter frank doubts of his own 
value as a vacation chum, 

It was a long and somewhat tedious 
journey to the north country, necessi- 
tating several changes of trains. They 
tramped a few miles from the station 
at which the judge elected to alight, and 
came to a village as dusk descended. 

The lights of a little tavern drew 
them as a candle draws moths. They 
found the landlord much occupied in 
attending to the comfort of a party 
which had arrived just ahead of them 
in a big surrey drawn by two horses. 
There were four rather boisterous men 
in the party, and the men had cases of 
fishing rods, and were plainly out for a 
vacation, also. 

The boniface eyed the dusty pedes- 
trians and their little valises with some 
disfavor, and reserved his chief atten- 
tion for the boisterous gentlemen. The 
latter monopolized the office, and when 
supper was served demanded so much 
attention from the flustered waiter girl 
that the judge and the cap’n were not 
served until the merry four were well 
along in their meal. 

“I’ve stood about as much of this as 
I’m goin’ to stand,’ mumbled the cap'n 
to his companion, who was glowering 
on the others in his best judicial man- 
ner. They were passing a bottle of 
whisky among themselves, and were 
becoming more gay and _= assertive. 
“Keepin’ a judge of the supreme——” 

“Incog—incog! Remember!” pro- 
tested his honor. 

“Say, old bucks across there,” bel- 
lowed one of the men, “oil up your 
faces with a drink of good whisky, and 
don’t look so blasted sour.” He pushed 
the bottle toward them. “Drink up and 
be merry !” 

The cap’n, taking his cue from the 
judge’s snort of indignation, promptly 
pushed the bottle back. “Keep your 
rat p’ison over where it belongs,” he 
blazed. Then he whirled on the flus- 
tered maid. “You bring along our meat 
and potaters, miss,” he commanded. 
“We've been set aside for that gang of 
Barb’ry pirates just as long as we pro- 
pose to be!” 

There was instant clamor on the 
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other side of the table, and some violent 
threats. 

“Incog!” whispered the judge, shov- 
ing the cap’n back into his chair. “We 
cannot afford to be in a brawl.” 

“There won’t be any brawl to it,” 
growled the enraged sheriff. “It'll be 
massacree if you'll let me get at ’em.” 

The four vacationists opposite con- 
tented themselves with _ blustering 
threats as to what they were inclined to 
do to a couple of “tramps” who had 
insulted their betters, and, when they 
had cleaned out their plates, lighted 
their pipes, and stamped out into the 
tavern’s general room. 

The judge slashed his tough steak 
vengefully after they were gone, and 
entered upon a monologue regarding 
the mental, moral, and social attributes 
of certain winebibbing scalawags. But 
at the same time he impressed upon his 
sputtering companion the need of self- 
restraint. 

“Remember that we are incog,” he 
kept repeating. 

“T see we be,” stated the cap’n sav- 
agely. “But I'd give fifty dollars if 
there wasn't anything in my cogs. I 
ain’t used to takin’ lip nor hearin’ it 
passed to a man of your standin’.” 

“We can afford to scorn such ill- 
bred varlets,” insisted the judge, ‘“ag- 
gravating as it may be. Keep remem- 
bering that we are out for rest and 
relaxation.” 

When the seekers for the quiet life 
appeared in the tavern office after sup- 
per they found the convivial four in a 
more amiable mood. 

“We're not looking for trouble, old 
cocks,” protested one of the men. 
“We're simply out for a good time and 
a little fishing. Come up to the room. 
We're going to have a quiet game, ten 
cents age and a quarter limit. What 
say ?” 

The cap’n slid horrified glance at the 
judge. The judge pinched his thin lips, 
and elevated his chin with offended 
dignity. 

“My friend has informed you that 
we are not sots. I will now inform you 
that we are not gamblers.” 

He picked up his valise, asked the 
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He leaned over, and, before the man could dodge, smashed the bowl on his head. 


landlord to show him to his room; and 
Cap’n Sproul, casting a_ particularly 
venomous glance over his shoulder at 
the jeering fishermen, followed. They 
were left in a room with two beds, and 
retired after calming their anger with 
the solace of tobacco, 

But there was no sleep for them. 
The “game” was on. The players had 
an adjoining room, and stamping feet, 
hoarse hellos of mirth, or profane yells 
of disappointment told how the luck 
progressed. Two indignant wayfarers, 
tossing on their hard beds, soon learned 
by word of mouth several salient points 
of a game that they had never played. 


One point was that a ‘full hand” was 
a signal for another drink, and that at 
the outset of a fishing trip the first 
game meant an all-night session. When 
this latter information came to the 
weary listeners in the next room, Cap’n 
Sproul arose, gasping anathema, and 
stumbled about the room, _ striking 
matches. 

“What are you looking for?” in- 
quired the judge hopefully. 

“A bell to push! I’m goin’ to find 
out if people that have paid for a 
night’s rest have got to stand any such 
damnable hullabaloo as that. But there 
ain’t even any bell in this cussed place.” 
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In the dim light, the judge saw his 
companion grab several sticks of wood 
out of the little box beside the air-tight 
stove. 

“No violence! 
honor protested fearfully. 
our incog!” 

The cap’n rushed out into the cor- 
ridor, not trusting himself to reply on 
the subject of “incog.’” That word had 
become the most hateful one in the lan- 
guage. Standing at the head of the 
stairs, he threw the wood, stick by stick, 
down into the front hallway. Four tre- 
mendous bangs stirred the echoes in the 
tavern, The landlord, rushing up- 
stairs, an indignant specter in night- 
shirt, found an equally indignant 
specter in nightshirt at the head of the 
stairs. 

“Glad to find out that one thing 
about this place is in order,” the cap’n 
grimly informed his host. ‘Four rings 
bring the landlord. Now you needn't 
howl at me! Save your howls for them 
infernal g’rillas in that room there. 
We're payin’ for a night’s sleep, and 
we want it delivered.” 

“T cater to gents that come to my 
place like gents, and if common hoofer- 
ins don’t like the way I run my tavern 
they can hoof it out again,” the land- 
lord informed him violently. ‘And 
you throw any more wood down my 
front stairs to-night and out you go, 
anyway. And, by the way, I want two 
dollars apiece from you right now! I 
don’t propose to have you light out on 
me!” 

He marched into the room ahead of 
the raging cap’n, lighted the lamp, and 
remained until they had paid. 

“Now, if you don’t like the way I 
run things, you can dress and tramp it 
just as soon as you want to,” he ad- 
vised, departing. 

After a period of reflection, the cap’n 
lighted his pipe, and propped himself up 
in bed. The judge, after shielding his 
eyes from the lamp and wrestling a 
while between weariness and the hoots 
from the gamesters, arose, secured his 
pipe, and joined the cap’n in a solemn 
smoking contest. 

“Le’s see,” mused the sheriff, break- 


No. violence!” his 
“Remember 


ing the silence after a time, “what was 
it you told me that doctor said you 
needed when he prescribed this trip? 
Was it peace of mind and rest of body, 
combined with gentle exercise?” 

“I believe that was it—along with 
nerve relaxation,” said the judge. To 
the cap’n’s surprise he smiled. 

“We may as well look at the humor 
in the thing, Mr. Sheriff. It really is 
humorous, looking at it one way.” 

“T don’t know what you can see from 
where you set,” returned the cap’n 
grouchily ; “but there ain't anything hu- 
morous to be seen from my side of the 
room, settin’ here dog tired and listen- 
in’ to four soshes hootin’, and hollerin’, 
and raisin’ ten, and goin’ a quarter bet- 
ter, sweetenin’ the pot—whatever it all 
means—and you a judge of the su- 
preme court in this State and me a high 
sheriff !” 

“Tncog—incog!” warned his honor, 
still viewing the humor of the situation. 
“There’s really something to laugh 
about in all this.” 

“You're gettin’ all the fun, then,” 
insisted the cap’n sourly. “If you'll let 
me go down and tell that fool landlord 
who we be, order him to keep hands 
off whilst I go into that room with a 
club, and give them striped hyenas a 
few lessons in manners and politeness, 
I may be able to get myself into a state 
of mind where / can fetch a giggle or 
two.” 

“Grin and bear it—grin and bear it! 
It’s only for to-night, and we'll tramp 
far into the open to-morrow, and Na- 
ture will soothe us,” counseled the 
judge cheerily. “ ‘Go forth under the 
open sky and list to Nature’s teach- 
ings,” he quoted. He relighted his 
pipe. ‘Tell me a few stories of the sea, 
captain,” he requested, after realizing 
from the continued noise in the other 
room that sleep was out of the question. 

And the cap’n, selecting some partic- 
ularly bloodthirsty incidents, yarned 
away gloomily until the May dawn ap- 
peared against the windows. 

The judge counseling, they were first 
at table when the breakfast bell rang. 

“We'll hurry up and get away from 
those hellhounds,” averred his honor, 
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The cap'n glowered on him, picked up his valise, and departed at the heels of the judge. 


snapping out his napkin spitefully. 
The cold gray of the morning after a 
sleepless night seemed to have com- 
pletely dulled the edge of his apprecia- 
tion of the humor of the situation. 

“It’s goin’ to be safer for all hands,” 
agreed the cap’n. ‘Take me the way 
I’m feelin’ this mornin’, and I ain't 
goin’ to be no kind of a rollickin’ com- 
pamion for them dev’lish whippoor- 
wills!” 

At that moment the quartet of “whip- 
poorwills” entered the room tempestu- 
ously. Alcoholic geniality was theirs. 
They sat down, and grinned at the 
sullen pair across the table. 

“lve heard rampageous hoodlums 
round a hotel in the night before now,” 
cried one of the new arrivals, “but 
never anything to come up to the mark 
those two across there set last night. I 
couldn’t sleep a wink. How about the 
rest of you?” 

“Never closed our eyes all night!” 
was the chorus. 

“fun and frolic are all right in their 
place, gents,” went on the first speaker ; 


“but when it’s in a hotel where four 
tired and respectable fishermen are try- 
ing to sleep it’s all wrong. I want to 
say I'd never believe two men could 
make so much noise and keep it up. I 
wonder where they’re planning to stop 
to-night! Me for some other place, 
wherever it is!” 

Cap’n Sproul, busy with a bowlful of 
hot oatmeal mush, paid strict attention 
to his breakfast. He did not dare to 
look up at his tormentors. He felt pa- 
tience slipping its bounds. 

“The curse of this nation to-day is 
this filling up the human stomach with 
hot oatmeal mush,” went on the man 
opposite. “There are men who stuff 
themselves with it to start off the day. 
It acts on the nerves, makes a man 
cranky, and when it comes night he 
can't sleep, and so he goes kihooting 
around a_ hotel, keeping everybody 
awake. Talk about the liquor habit— 
the mush habit is worse! Our lunatic 
asylums are filled up with the victims 
of hot mush for breakfast. Here’s the 
right thing to eat!” 
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The waitress, still flustered, had set 
his breakfast before him. It was finnan 
haddie. 

Cap’n Sproul suspended operations’ a 
moment on his mush, and glared at the 
steaming fish. 

“THave you thought of all you can say 
about what I’m eatin’?” he inquired 
balefully. 

“All but this; the man that eats hot 
mush for breakfast is a fool,” retorted 
the stimulated gentleman across the 
table, not liking the challenge in the 
cap’n’s eyes. 

“Incog!” whispered the apprehensive 
judge. 

But the talismanic word no longer 
had its effect on the raging temper of 
his companion. 

“Havin? heard what you’ve had to 
say about my mush, I'll inform you that 
any man who calls for stinkin’ fish, and 
eats it under the noses of decent people, 
is a direct descendant of the first hyena 
that buried a carcass till it got flavored 
up enough to suit. You are a : 


The inebriated gentleman opposite, 
possessing a judgment that was clouded 
at the moment, tossed his glass of ice 


water at his critic. Cap’n Sproul 
ducked, and rose with his bowl] clutched 
in his two hands. He leaned over, and, 
before the man could dodge, smashed 
the bowl on his head. The cap’n 
promptly followed up the attack with 
all the ammunition in reach—knives, 
forks, spoons, and miscellaneous table- 
ware that he hurled after the fleeing 
victim. And the rancor of the long- 
repressed old seaman was not to be sat- 
isfied even with this routing of the en- 
emy. He gave chase. He succeeded in 
landing a mighty kick just as the man, 
blinded with the hot mush, was fum- 
bling with the handle of the door that 
the startled landlord opened from the 
other side. The man was precipitated 
into the host’s arms, and the two went 
whirling in a dizzy polka into the office. 

“What’s all this?” shouted the land- 
lord. 

“Tt’s a little friendly chat about what 
it’s best to eat for breakfast,” the cap’n 
informed him, in a tone and with an air 
that checked the remarks he started to 
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make. “And I will add that if you let 
that man back in here till I’m done my 
breakfast I'll cut him into chops, and 
make you cook ‘em for me!” 

He slammed the door, and came back 
to the table. He stood beside it, prop- 
ping himself on his knuckles, and 
scowled on the three faces opposite. 

“Tf there’s any gent feels like offer- 
in’ any more remarks on what I’m eat- 
in’, now is his time,” he said. 

Fhey stared back at him, recognized 
the caliber of this savage stranger, and 
began to eat hurriedly. 

When Cap’n Sproul had waited a 
proper time, he sat down, and_ plied 
knife and fork on what remained of his 
breakfast. It was a silent meal. When 
it was finished, he followed the judge 
out, and still the silence was respectful. 

They found the landlord busy with 
a sponge, a basin of hot water, and 
court-plaster. He was repairing a cut 
on the forehead of the gentleman who 
had expressed his feelings so liberally 
regarding hot mush. 

The cap’n glowered on him, picked 
up his valise, and departed at the heels 
of the judge whose face masked his 
feelings, but whose eyes gleamed with 
significant fires. 

“T hope you don’t figger that I’ve 
done any damage to that incog,” ven- 
tured the cap’n after they had plodded 
in silence for some time. 

“T want to assure you once again, 
Mr. Sheriff, that you are a man of re- 
source. I made no mistake when I 
asked you to accompany me on this 
trip. We will now enjoy the freshness 
of this bright spring morning.” 

His honor looked back at the tavern 
with satisfaction written large on his 
features, sniffed at the breeze, and went 
off at a brisk clip. 

“T want to warn you again,” said the 
cap’n, breaking a period of silence, 
“that I’m a hoodoo to a restful vaca- 
tion. I’ve proved it so twice, and now 
it is startin’ in again. You'd better let 
me go back home. You ain’t goin’ to 
get what the doctor prescribed for you 
if you keep me along.” 

The judge smiled upon him appre- 
ciatively. 
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“Captain, I don’t approve of violence 
or brawls—as a judge I cannot. But I 
want to assure you that I had a fillip 
for my appetite back there at the break- 
fast table that made up for all I went 
through last night. This breeze has a 
brand-new flavor for me.” 

“Well,” admitted his companion, 
“there’s a little more stror’b’ry extract 
and cream and sugar about it for me, 
too. As near as I could judge from a 
quick look that seemed to be a sizable 
cut he got.” 

“We'll forget them. It was only an 
incident that will make the rest of the 
trip more pleasant by contrast. Why 
don’t you cheer up? Your face isn’t 
in tune with the morning at all, my dear 
Mr. Sheriff.” 

“Prob'ly not,” said the cap’n, dogged- 
ly clinging to his gloom; “but if the 
things had happened to you that have 
happened to me when I've started out 
for rest and relaxation, you wouldn't be 
startin’ out for more rest and relaxa- 
tion with no hop, skip, and a jump, and 
three cheers and a tiger. I’m a hoodoo 
ona vacation. I say it again, and there 
ain't any use for me to pretend that I 
ain't.” 

But the air was crisp, the sun was 
bright, and his melancholy mood light 
ened perceptibly as they marched on. 
The judge was no longer the austere 
jurist. He was like a boy out for a 
holiday. He peered over into every 
field, waved his hand at toiling farmers, 
and hummed snatches of song in a 
queer falsetto that the cap’n, in his 
thoughts, likened to the “squeaking of 
a boom taakul.” 

The judge stood treat for a bowl of 
bread and milk at a farmhouse before 
they had progressed far on their way. 
He pleaded that the tavern breakfast 
had consisted more of excitement than 
of food. 

Then they walked on a bit farther, 
and sat down under the shade of a 
roadside maple, leaning their backs 
against a stone wall. 

“Now,” exclaimed the judge when 
their pipes were alight, “isn’t this peace 
and comfort, after all?” 

“It is, accordin’ to all appearances,” 
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acknowledged the cap’n; “but you have 
to take into account that appearances is 
sometimes deceitful.” 

‘Now, my dear sir, I don’t like this 
eternal looking on the dark side,’ pro- 
tested his companion, the tartness of his 
judicial nature showing up. “You'll 
spoil our vacation if you keep on that 
way.” 

“You can reckon on me to spoil any 
kind of a vacation. I ain't the vacation 
kind.” 

“But aren't you enjoying this present 
moment here in this peace and under 
this tree? How can you help enjoy- 
ing it?” 

“I’m havin’ a good time right now, 
if that’s what you nean. But I’ve been 
a seafarin’ man for most of my life, 
and seafarin’ men are allus lookin’ 
ahead to what weather is comin’ in- 
stead of takin’ time to relish what 
weather they’ve got on tap right at the 
present moment. It’s an unfort’nit’ 


disposition to have; but it’s what comes 
of goin’ to sea and bein’ on the lookout 


all the time.” 

“Well, I must say it is an unfortu- 
nate disposition; as if anything but the 
very best could happen to us here in 
this quiet landscape, with the sun shin- 
ing brightly and all nature serene! 
You'd ought to consult the physician 
that prescribed for me, Mr. Sheriff. I 
think your liver must be seriously out 
of order.” 

“When things is all quiet and peace- 
ful they don’t fool me, not for a min- 
ute,” declared the cap’n, hanging to his 
dogma. “You take me the way I was 
when I started out last summer. I 
went and hired an old, abandoned 
schooner that was anchored in a pud- 
dle of a harbor down longshore, and 
proposed to set aboard her and rest and 
relax. And I hadn't been on board her 
long enough to get my grub unpacked 
and one pipe smoked, when along came 
a gang that you wouldn’t no more be 
lookin’ for than you'd expect a night- 
mare to come true, and they shanghaied 
me for a sailin’ master.” 

“I'll wager it’s an interesting yarn,” 
said the judge encouragingly. “Let's 
have it!” 





THROUGH WALLAGRASS “INCOG” 





“Nobody's henderin’ you from goin’,” said the cap'n, balancing the rocks menacingly. 


But even as the cap’n knocked his 
pipe ashes into his palm, preparatory to 
beginning his tale, the big surrey swung 
into sight. He watched its approach 
grimly. It halted in the highway 
abreast the wayfarers, and their four 
persecutors of the tavern sat and glared 
at them, and muttered among them- 
selves. 

Cap’n Sproul arose, and selected rocks 
from the top of the wall, one for each 
hand. 

“T’d advise you gents to keep your 
settin’ in that wagon,” he said, his gaze 


principally on the man whose counte- 
nance was striped with court-plaster. 
“You needn't worry,” the man of the 
court-plaster hastened to assure him. 
“We ain't hankering for your society, 
nor for any sports on the green with 
any such disturbing element as you are. 
We're headed off to some place where 
we can get a good night’s rest, and not 
be kept awake by a couple of rowdies.” 
“Nobody’s henderin’ you from go- 
in’,” said the cap’n, balancing the rocks 
menacingly. ‘And if them hosses hold 
out, I’d advise you to go a long ways.” 
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“Oh, we don’t propose to be run off'n 
the face of the earth by two plug- 
uglies. We'll go when we like, and 
where we like. All is, we propose to 
have a good look at you fellows so that 
we can warn inquirin’ friends that don’t 
want their hotels knocked down. 
Stubby old goat with chin whiskers and 
a lanky gander with a face on him like 
a nicked hatchet! We may get out 
handbills advertisin’ you, like as not! 
Drive on, Joe. We've got their tag and 
number.” 

The big surrey went on. The two 
under the shade of the maple heard 
jeering laughter as long as it was in 
sight. 

“This persecution is getting beyond 
the bounds of endurance,” raged his 
honor. “When two innocent pedes- 
trians cannot wander along the country- 
side without being subjected to the in- 
sults of drunken brutes, it is time to 
find out what the law can avail.” 

“T was thinkin’ it was about time to 
unwrap the cotton battin’ from around 
that incog,”” remarked the cap’n dryly. 

“T shall not disclose my identity to be 
laughed at,” insisted the judge. 

Cap'n Sproul dropped the rocks he 
had been holding. 

“Let’s go home,” he advised. “This 
thing don't seem to be startin’ out right. 
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Or I'll go home and you can send for 
some one that ain’t a hoodoo.” 

“T’ll not give in one jot or tittle to 
those drunken loafers, sir. They de- 
serve to be made an example of for 
the protection of others. I shall pursue 
my own course without regard to them, 
and if they get in my way again they’ll 
suffer for it. You aren’t a coward, Mr. 
Sheriff. You have shown that. Then 
come along!” 

“Puttin” the thing in that light,” said 
the cap’n heartily, ‘‘why, I'll come, and 
glad to. Lookin’ at it as you do now, 
it seems to be more in my line,” he 
added, with baleful significance. 

He buttoned his coat, and seemed 
ready to start off on the run after the 
surrey. But the judge sat down again, 
and lighted his pipe. 

“It’s just as well not to run after 
trouble, Mr. Sheriff,” he said, getting 
back his poise. ‘No doubt their talk 
was only vain threats. That man has 
good reason to sputter at you. We'll 
sit here for a time, and get back into 
tune with nature, and let those wretches 
get well on their road. Then we'll stroll 
along. I don’t believe we'll ever see 
them again.” 

So Cap’n Sproul, as reluctantly as a 
hound pulled from the scent, lighted his 
pipe, and resumed his yarn. 


(Under the title “The Tinned Mr. Tozier,” further inciden!s of the v«cation trip of the judge and the 
cap’n will be given in the next number of SMITH’S MAGAZINE.) 
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ILLUSTRATED 


HE Merrivals were prosperous. 
Mr. Merrival had worked hard 
for his luck—work is the best 

bait with which to catch it—and in this 
prosperity was a special satisfaction. 

After the brief dilation which had 
followed upon his marriage and the 
impetus of home cooking, he was again 
increasing at the waist. Mrs. Merrival, 
for the first time, could buy an entire 
set of furs at once. They both were 
head-over in automobile literature. Con- 
sequently, to signalize their progress, it 
really was important that they build. 
They could afford a new house of their 
own, and a good one, too. 

The present little house looked dingy ; 
so did the neighborhood. House and 
neighborhood had sufficed for the past 
ten years, but had deteriorated, while 
they, the Merrivals, had improved. Late- 
ly the house had appealed to them as 
small and old-fashioned; it lacked a 
billiard room for a den inside, and a 
garage outside; and what they should 
have, and were entitled to have now, 
was a modern, up-to-date house, in a 
restricted district, where everybody 
owned, where dogs were controlled, and 
children were always spick and span, 
and no stores were allowed. And where 
there would be all people of—ahem !— 
their status. 

So, by the grace of the property 
holders already upon the ground, Mer- 
rival was permitted to buy two lots in 
the new district of Highland Heights— 
where the Johnstons lived. Hodges & 
Hawkins undertook the plans for the 
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proposed house. They were the “big” 
architects of the city, and were accus- 
tomed to handling large outlays, but 
there was no use in scrimping matters. 
The Johnstons had employed Hodges 
& Hawkins, and were sorry that they 
had not builded better while they were 
at it. 

The Merrival new house was to be 
nine rooms; the present house was only 
six. Nine rooms, two stories, with full 
basement completely finished, oak floors, 
quarter-sawed oak woodwork, waxed, 
beamed ceilings downstairs, tiled, sani- 
tary kitchen, hot-water heat—of course 

-screen porches—of course—garage— 
of course—et cetera, et cetera. 

Discussion over the plans temporarily 
eclipsed discussion over various auto- 
mobiles, on paper. Mr. Merrival’s par- 
ticular care was the basement. 

“T want to be done with low, dark 
basements,” he declared. “I want to be 
able to move about without ducking my 
head until I have a stiff neck, or else 
ramming furnace pipes and mowing 
down cobwebs. I want a basement that 
can be kept as clean as a bedroom.” 

Mrs. Merrival focused upon the 
kitchen—which should be tiled, like a 
bathroom, and in two divisions, with 
the stove in the one, and the table, sink, 
and all in the other, separated there- 
from. She had read of such a scheme, 
and it struck her hard. She com- 
plained that the present kitchen was 
stuffy, and also too large and incon- 
venient. 

The that 


Merrivals acknowledged 
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they were fussy, and they felt that Mr. 
Hodges, who was designing the house, 
bore their visitations with the patience 
of a diplomat. However, finally every- 
thing had apparently been squeezed in, 
and the formidable list of extras was 
disposed of ; and on this, Tuesday, even- 
ing Merrival, arrived at the little, six- 
room place on ordinary Robson Street, 
could announce, as if gratified: 

“Well, dear, I O.K.’d the plans, and 
the contracts will be let a week from 
to-morrow. That's soon enough, isn’t 
it?” 

“Oh, yes, I should think so,” respond- 
ed Mrs. Merrival. ‘Then all is settled, 
I suppose ?” 

Somehow, she had answered him with 
less enthusiasm than he had hoped for. 
He wanted to be enthusiastic himself, 
to stay enthusiastic, for he was enthusi- 
astic—very. They were going out of 
this old house into a new—hurrah! Out 
of this common locality into a swell one 
—hurrah! 

“All settled. I should think we'd be 
in in three months. Hodges says so. 
I must see Davis to-morrow, and tell 
him I can’t renew our lease here, but 
that I'll rent from month to month until 
we move. He'll not object, and he ought 
to know.” 

“Perhaps that would be only right,” 
admitted his wife. ‘He has been a good 
landlord.” 

“And this has.been a good house,” 
commented Merrival magnanimously. 
It seemed to him that he owed the place 
at least this acknowledgment, since they 
were to desert it. “I rode up on the 
car with Jenkins to-night. I told him 
we were to move, and he seemed right 
cut up over it. He says they'll have to 
see lots more of us before we go. I 
assured him, ‘of course.’ ’ 

The Jenkinses lived next door. Mr. 
Jenkins was only a clerk in a wholesale 
house downtown, but he was a hearty, 
genuine little man, and he and Merri- 
val had chummed over their furnaces 
and their gardens quite a bit. 

“Mrs. Lewis was the same way. I 
thought I’d tell her this morning when 
she was over. Why, she almost cried! 
Said that she and Mr. Lewis enjoyed 
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us so much, and had considered us 
fixtures. She insists on our coming to 
dinner right away.” 

The Lewises lived across the street, 
in the north half of the double house 
there; the north half was two dollars 
and fifty cents cheaper a month, but 
the Lewises were pleasant people, not- 
withstanding. 

“They'll all see enough of us. It 
isn’t as though we were moving to- 
morrow,” prompted Merrival. ‘Yes, 
this has been a good house, and we've 
had good neighbors,” he added. And 
he added again boldly: “I don’t be- 
lieve you want to go, after all.” 

Mrs. Merrival slightly flushed under 
the accusation, but she met his eyes, 
and gave him look for look. 

“Certainly I do! I don’t believe you 
do, though. I've suspected it all along. 
Now, do you?” 

“Of course! O.K.'d the plans, told 
Hodges to go ahead, and let the bids; 
shall notify the landlord to-morrow,” 
he reminded gayly. “So there’s no 


backing out by me.” 


’ 


By me, either,” she retorted. ‘The 
new house all our own will be splendid.” 

“Sure!” he agreed. 

And it would. He intended his tone 
to be genuine and strong; but now en- 
sued an awkward little silence, which 
it failed to bridge. He was uncom- 
fortably impressed by the sensation that 
the present house had heard their words 
and was stung thereby. He spoke 
quickly : 

“Don’t we need a grate fire? It’s 
cloudy and damp outside to-night.” 

She was equally quick: 

“Yes—let’s.” 

He omitted to turn the electric switch, 
as he went down into the basement for 
fuel. But that did not matter. He 
could find a pin in this basement in the 
dark. He knew every inch, and where 
every article was. For had he not tin- 
kered, tinkered, through the years— 
driving in nails on which to hang ax, 
and hatchet, and coal shovel, and fur- 
nace poker, rake, and hoe, and spade, 
and garden fork; putting up shelves, 
convenient, and cleats upon which to 
suspend the hose; making over the coal 
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bin by sealing the cracks with wood 
and paper, so that no dust should leak 
out; sealing, also, the cold-air shaft of 
the furnace, so that no dust should leak 
in; pottering, and pottering, until, by 
Jove, that basement might not look 
specially well, but it was as handy as 
an old pair of slippers. It was his 
basement; he was the proprietor. 

As he descended, the pleasant, friend- 
ly oder of pine greeted him from his 
prize supply of kindling—his share in 


a lot of boxes and maple-tree trimmings 
which he and Jenkins had employed an 
expressman to haul for them. Now, 
sawed and split, the stuff made a fine 
heap in a corner of the basement. It 
was bully for the grate, and the laundry 
stove, and for the furnace; and he was 
proud of that wood, procured for prac- 
tically nothing, and rendered down by 
his own hands. 

But in the new house such a mess 
would be bizarre. Think of having an 
expressman dump old boxes and tree 
trimmings upon one’s back lawn in a 
restricted district ! Kindling there would 
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arrive neatly assorted and tied. That was 
the way the Johnstons got it—and, ac- 
cording to them, it cost about ten cents 
an inch! As a newcomer, he would, of 
course, have to be even more circum- 
spect than the older residents. 

He bore a basketful and an armful 
together upstairs, and dumped them 
upon the hearth. It was not necessary 
to be careful with the dumping. The 
old-fashioned bricks of the hearth were 
worn—mellowed, they were, rather— 
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Jenkins and Merrival had chummed over their furnaccs and their gardens quite a bit. 


by countless previous dumpings, and 
could not be harmed. This was another 
pleasure of life: to feel that the furnish- 
ings in the house were harm-proof— 
made immune, that is, to ordinary wear, 
through constant vaccination by the 
same. 

He built a grand fire in the grate. 
It was a peculiar grate. If you opened 
it too widely at the bottom, it smoked; 
if you closed the damper at the throat 
too far, there was smoke. But by pre- 
cisely right adjustment, establishing pre- 
cisely the correct relation between the 
draft at the bottom and the draft 
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at the top, a minimum of smoke and 
a maximum of heat was obtained. 
Through much experience, Merrival had 
determined the exact ratio of draft 
and escape, and he flattered himself that 
from the grate he always got full value. 
He exchanged business coat for house 
jacket, taking down the one, and hang- 
ing up the other on the same hook in 
the hall closet. Really a convenient thing 
was that hail closet, where any time he 
could find overcoat, raincoat, rubbers, 
umbrella, hat, cap, et cetera; and Elsa 
her outdoor raiment as miscellaneous. 
A hall closet had been strenuously ta- 
booed for the new house; there was to 
be no hall, and a closet in the long living 
room could not be arranged. It was 
out of date, had claimed both Hodges 
and Hawkins. Also, the Johnstons. 
Coming down from _ washing his 
hands in the bathroom, he paused, just 
for an instant, at the turn of the stairs 
to indulge, as often he did, in a quiet 
glow of gratification. The lights had 


been snapped on, and Elsa was sitting, 
in her accustomed chair, by the maga- 
zine-piled table before the leaping fire, 


embroidering. She, the lights, the fire, 
the rug, the couch cover, the pictures 
on the wall—all harmonized, all filled 
their proper place. It was a cozy inte- 
rior; it surely was! 

And thus evenings were pretty cer- 
tain to find them, she on that side the 
table, he upon this. For they were 
somewhat fogyish. The fact was, that 
close scrutiny would reveal two worn 
spots in the rug, where her slippers 
rested, and where his rested. 

In the new house there must be a 
new rug, to fit the new living room. 
They would sit on the new rug, and on 
new spots. He was fond of these worn 
spots; there was a solid satisfaction in 
the domestic routine which admitted of 
his coming home, laying hand without 
a miss upon his house coat on the closet 
hook, washing, if he chose, in the dark, 
or semidark, upstairs, and descending 
to view Elsa in her own place, with 
her feet upon her own spot, to settle, 
as expected, in his own place over his 
own spot. 

But these sentimental qualms in which 


foolish. 
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he was all of a sudden indulging were 
What was the matter with him, 
anyway? The new house was to be 
fine and dandy, and he and Elsa would 
be very comfortable—yes, and cozy— 
there, as soon as they were accustomed 
to things. At any rate, he must not let 
her suspect his silly wavering. She 
waited to go. 

It was odd how quickly the word of 
their prospective leaving spread. The 
next morning the conductor with the 
two service stars on his sleeve said, as 
he collected Mr. Merrival’s fare on the 
car: 

“T hear you’re going to move out 
the neighborhood, Mr. Merrival.” 

“Yes,” said Merrival. “We're 
ing to build.” 

“Highland Heights?” 

“Highland Heights.” 

“Well, that’s a fine part of town; but 
you'll miss us. You’ve been on this run 
about as long as I have, I guess.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” responded Mer- 
rival. “But we're getting uneasy ; house 
seems small, and we thought we'd build 
a bigger one over in the Heights.” 

“You're likely to have your own car 
then. All those folks do, don’t they?” 
suggested the conductor wisely. 

“Yes, a machine is the proper caper 
for the Heights,” laughed Merrival. 

“T’ve been wanting to build for quite 
a while, now, myself,” volunteered the 
conductor, preparing to pass on. “But 
we hate to move. Where we are is 
home to us, you know. MKids have 
been brought up there—and all that.” 

And he did pass on. 

Robson Street was a populous street, 
even a noisy street, and sometimes it 
had presented itself to Merrival as be- 
ing a disagreeable street. But this even- 
ing, as he walked from the car, it 
welcomed him with a homely, but hon- 
est, welcome. He knew every tree 
along it, and every dog; he could mark 
the progress of the lawns, and of the 
children. The Dodds’ youngster—dirty, 
as usual—dragging a shingle tied to a 
string, vouchsafed him a bold “Hello!” 
and the Willard little girl, with lowered, 
shy eyes, responded to his inviting 
“How do you do?” He felt that he 


go- 
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was in his own country. No matter 
how far afield his business day might 
take him, when he got off the car at 
Robson Street he was back on the home 
range, where no one would question his 
face. 

His wife was waiting for him on the 
steps of their front porch. He could 
see her as he approached. This was 
another nice thing about that house: the 
front porch was built out a little farther 
than other front porches, it seemed, 
and when Elsa was waiting for him 
upon the steps he could descry her from 
a block down. How many, many even- 
ings she had been waiting for him just 
this way. 

“Mrs. Rogers wants our rhubarb if 
we don’t take it with us,” she informed. 
“T told her I didn’t suppose there would 
be much space for a garden in the new 
yard,” 

“Not on two twenty-five-foot lots, 
with a nine-room mission-style house 
and a garage. You'd better let her 
have it. And I'll give Jenkins the as- 
paragus.” 

Speaking of these things so long be- 
forehand struck Merrival with a cu- 
rious sense of indecorousness, as if the 
garden was dying, and they were al- 
ready disposing of its effects. It had 
been a faithful garden, with its various 
plots assigned to their especial vegeta- 
bles, which, in the soil thus best adapt- 
ed to them, flourished, as everybody 
agreed, amazingly. But Merrival reso- 
lutely shut out the picture of the aban- 
doned garden, and continued, with zest: 

“It will be a change not to have a 
garden, and to have all lawn, instead. 
We can buy vegetables cheaper than 
we cam raise them.” 

“Yes,” responded Elsa, likewise with 
zest, “gardens always are more bother 
than they’re worth. Just lawn will be 
lovely. And only this very afternoon I 
was thinking, when the Adams’ bark- 
ing dog was out, and driving me almost 
distracted, how grand it will seem to be 
off this noisy old street, with its chil- 
dren and dogs, and to be in a quiet, 
refined neighborhood like the Heights.” 

“T should say! And in a new house of 
our own, with light, airy basement i 
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“And with modern, airy kitchen 

“And everything.” 

“And everything.” 

It was most pleasant to be so in ac- 
cord. Then and there, Merrival decid- 
ed that Elsa never, never should sus- 
pect. Any temporary backsliding on his 
part he would keep to himself. He 
would put no fly in her ointment. She 
was speaking as they entered the house: 

“The kitchen sink is loose from the 
wall again, dear. Can't you fix it?” 

Fix it? Certainly! It was always 
coming loose, but all that it required 
was a little piece of wood, a sliver of 
exactly the right thickness, delicately 
inserted in exactly the right place, be- 
hind, to wedge it. Some folks would 
have summoned a plumber—but not he. 
In this house he was plumber, carpen- 
ter, electrician, glazier. He knew the 
house as an engineer knows his favorite 
locomotive, and he was competent to 
treat every recurring whim. He was 
rather of a stickler at keeping a place 
up; and not for nothing had he and 
this house lived together through ten 
years of intimacy. 

So he fixed again the sink; also the 
doorbell, which, by one of those door- 
bell fits, as sudden and as inexplicable 
as a cold in the nose, was refusing to 
ring. But he understood this doorbell ; 
understood it perfectly. Whether he 
would understand a doorbell of High- 
land Heights was a question. The 
Johnstons always had an electrician 
come out and fix theirs. 

That night the Jenkinses were over 
for cards. This was but another evidence 
of that quickening which the prospec- 
tive change had brought about. Week- 
ly tilts at cards with the Jenkinses had 
been quite the regular program until 
interrupted this past winter; and now 
the Jenkinses proposed that the series be 
finished. 

“But we'll see you often after we 
move,” reminded Mrs. Merrival. “And 
we aren't going for three months—imay- 
be longer.” 

“Three months will slip away before 
you know it,” declared Mr. Jenkins. 
“Especially after you get to bossing the 
house as it goes up. And when once 
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He paused, just for an instant, at the turn of the stairs. 


you're located in the Heights, you won't 
remember that Robson Street exists!” 

“Oh, you needn't thik you can get 
rid of us so easy as that,”’ retorted Mer- 
rival. 

“No, indeed. We’ll want to hear all 
the news as it happens,” concurred his 
wife. 

Mrs. Jenkins, a shrewd little wom- 
an, shrewdly eyed her over the hand of 
cards. 

“T don’t believe that either of you 
want to go, at all,’ she accused. “I 
told Mrs. Merrival that, and she won’t 
admit ; but she says that it’s Mr. Merri- 
val who doesn’t want to go.” 

“The idea!” scoffed Mrs. Merrival. 

“Can’t prove it on me,’ defended 


Mr. Merrival. ‘We hate to leave our 
friends, and all, but we're in for a 
change. We've lived here ten years, 
and that’s enough. Anyway, it’s too 
late now.” 

“Yes, it’s too late now,” chimed in 
his wife; and they both played on with 
feverish earnestness. 

“Those certainly are very pleasant 


‘people,’ commented Mr. Merrival, in 


generous mood, that night after the Jen- 
kinses’ departure. “We'll miss them, 
I’m afraid.” 

“But there’ll be the Johnstons, and 
others whom we shall meet,” prompted 
his wife. 

“Yes, of course,” he agreed. 

He wished that he might shake off 
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his sentimental depression. He assured 
himself that Robson Street was ordi- 
nary, congested, and noisy; that the 
Jenkinses were merely plain, common 
persons, really below their—the Merri- 
vals’—plane, and of a type to be met 
anywhere; and that the present house 
was old, and somewhat shabby, and too 
small—in fact, lacking in many ways. 
Then, why these foolish compunctions 
about bettering conditions? Pshaw! 
But, despite such assurances, Merrival 
lay awake after turning in, which was, 
for him, a condition most unusual. 

In its silence the house seemed a 
living thing, brooding reproachfully. 
Through ten years it had stood by him 
and Elsa. It had been partner in their 
honeymoon joys; it had shared in their 
hopes, their disappointments, their sor- 
rows, their steadfast love, their mutual- 
ity in every phase of wedded life; in 
their ambitions, their work, their play, 
their successes. He had fussed with 
it, she had fussed with it, in her wom- 
an’s way, and it had lent itself to their 
adaptation. Their hands had touched, 
their feet had trodden, their eyes had 
surveyed, every inch of it again, and 
again, and again, and again. It was a 
part of themselves—and they had made 
it so. And now, in their prosperity, 
they were repudiating it, and consigning 
it to strangers, just as they were also 
putting their trust in strangers. 

However — and with masculine 
brusqueness, Merrival turned upon his 
other side, determined to rid himself 
of the obsession by sleep. The clock 
struck twelve. Humph! As if aroused 
by the striking, Elsa—in her bed across 
the room from his—stirred. She had 
been asleep, by her heavy breathing, and 
he spoke to her: 

“You awake, dear?” 

“Why—yes.” 

“What's the matter? 
to sleep again?” 

“Yes. I was just thinking a mo- 
ment, that’s all.” 

“What about?” 

“Oh, nothing, except that we ought 
to have the kitchen painted, even if we 
do it ourselves. I'd like it white this 
time—or nearly white.” 


Can't you go 
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“But what kitchen?’ He was star- 
tled. 

“Our kitchen, of course! 
needs painting badly.” 

“But not if we’re going to move 
out!” 

“Oh!” 

There was this explosive, deprecating 
little exclamation, and a_ silence. 
Through the silence began to trickle a 
spasmodic, suspicious sound from Elsa’s 
bed; and, abruptly arising, Merrival, 
with ruthless, but anxious hand, flashed 
on the light—and flashed it off again. 
He had guessed; Elsa was crying. So 
he crossed over, and sat upon the edge 
of her bed. 

“What is it, dear?” 

*[—don’t—kno-ow.” 

“Are you sick?” Man’s customary 
question. 

*No-o.” 

“Don’t you like the new kitchen 
where we're going?” 

“Y-yes.” 

He had an inspiration. 

“Don’t you want to go?” 

This she parried, making confession 
adroitly. 

“You do, though, don’t you?” she re- 
plied. 

“T sort of hate to, after all.” 

She caught at it, sobbing afresh. 

“T don’t want to! It has come over 
me all of a sudden. But I will! T’m 
only silly for a minute, Dick. When I 
woke up I was planning about the 
kitchen in this house. That’s all. I'd 
forgotten. Now I'll grow used to the 
idea again.” 

Stroking her hair, he revealed his 
secret farther: 

“T feel the same way. I hate to go, 
like sin. I hate to leave this place. It 
seems as though we were cutting loose 
from everything we’ve done and every- 
body we know.” 

“T thought you wanted to go!” 

“T thought you wanted to go.” 

“T love this house and this yard—and 
this locality, too!” she confessed. “But 
we can’t stay now,” she added discon- 
solately. 

“Why not?” 


It really 
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“It’s too late.” 

“No, it isn’t,” he denied confidently. 
“The bids aren't let, and I’ll get rid of 
the plans. But can you get along with 
the old kitchen ?” 

“Of course! Can you get along with 
the basement ?” 

“Sure! I’ve got that basement just 
about as I want it.” 

“\W-well—if we can stay,” she plead- 
ed. She held his hand against her 
cheek, caressing it. “It—it’s home, 
Dick. Some way, it’s home. We'd 
never feel homey in any other place.” 

“Yes, it’s home,” he said; and they 
both sighed happily. A heavy weight 
had _ been lifted. 

The next evening Merrival strode 
buoyantly along familiar, amicable Rob- 
son Street, from car to house; and at 
the front steps his beaming face was 
instantly reflected by that of his wife. 

“I’ve arranged everything bully,” he 
reported. ‘Davis says he will sell, and 
we'll buy this place. It’s well built. 
It won’t need much repairing, and we 
can add another room or two, and more 
porch. You'll want something done to 
your kitchen.” 


_ “Not a great deal. It’s a splendid 
kitchen, just as it is. But you'll want 
the basement made over.” 

“Den’t think so! I’ve made it over 
to suit, already. And we can rent that 
shed next door for a garage—can put 
up a cement garage there if we choose.” 

“And keep our garden.” 

“And keep our garden.” 

“And I won’t have to give away my 
rhubarb! But what about the archi- 
tects’ plans, and those lots, Dick?” 

Mrs. Merrival looked anxious again. 

“That’s the best news. The John- 
stons will take the lots and the plans. 
They can sell their own place to friends, 
and they’ll move onto our place when 
the house is done. They like it better. 
They’re tired of the house they built, 
Johnston says, but they’re stuck on 
ours.” 

“Well,” purred Mrs. Merrival con- 
tentedly, as, arm about waist, they 
passed through the doorway into the 
smiling hall, “that is the way with some 
people. But we aren’t movers, are we, 
Dick? We appreciate home, I guess; 
and home isn’t made by the architects. 
We make it.” 


A Spring Fancy 


Y every road and bubbling brook 
The violets bud and blow, 
And every bank is‘ blue with flowers 
That once was white with snow. 
They nestle in the velvet moss, 
Among their broad green leaves, 
And hide beneath the leafy cloak 
That Creeping Charlie weaves. 


To tint their petals satin soft, 
The sapphire lent its hue, 

And every tiny blossom bears 
A drop of glistening dew; 

A mirror holding in its heart 
The azure of the skies, 

For lo! The wild wood violets 
Are Spring’s unclosing eyes. 


MINNA IRVING, 
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“T° HERE has been a sweeping change 
[ in the method of buying hats 
during the last few years. Pos- 
sibly the shops have more to do with 
this than the individual or the fashions. 
Time was when the choice and pur- 
chase of the one hat was an important 
thing. Women deliberated over it sey- 
eral days, bought it when the weather 
demanded it, and paid what they could 
afford for it; it had to last many weeks 
and give good service. To offset it, one 
bought a plain hat that was to do duty 
during the strenuous hours. Those 
were the days in which one had a best 
gown, a best frock, and a best hat, and 
wore them when the occasion de- 
manded. 

The shops. however, began that 
strictly American method of offering 
hosts of new things every other week 
at small prices to tempt the buyers. It 
was not good for commerce that a wom- 
an should make a choice of one hat and 
wear it through the season; the mer- 
chants wished her to buy a half dozen, 
and to this end they lured her with 
cheap, ready-made articles which they 
guaranteed for style, but not for endur- 
ance. It was the shops that projected 
the new doctrine in hats; not to look for 
materials that would last forever; not 
to buy shapes that would do in Octo- 
ber as well as in June; and to pay less 
money for each hat and therefore ac- 


FANNY M. TAYLOR 
quire many to suit different costumes, 
and to represent each passing style. 

This method was so persistently beat- 
en into the heads of the public as the 
right one that it has won out. One can 
still pay as much for a hat as for a 
gown, and it is quite true that hats are 
more expensive now than they have 
been since jewels were worn for a head 
covering. But it is also true that the 
style and fashions of these hats are ably 
copied in other hats that sell for less 
than five dollars, and which are not only 
worn by those in moderate circum- 
stances, but by the millionaires. It has 
become the fashion to have many hats; 
and every class of buyers yields to it 
in one way or another. 

Because of this change the invention 
of new hats has gone on unceasingly. 
No one style has led the way. Half a 
dozen have been fashionable at once, 
with another dozen on the side as good 
examples of what might be the fashion 
later on. The opening of the spring 
millinery season showed no _ change 
from this idea. Hats, large and small, 
were offered to the buyers, and each 
one was said to be at the height of fash- 
ion; and this is true. There is a wide 
diversity in shapes, in trimmings, and 
in materials in all the fashionable hats, 
which should be grateful news to the 
majority of women. It gives every one 
a chance to look her best; to get a hat 
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An attractive frock for summer wear. It is made of wistaria marquisette, trimmed with medallions of 
lace and embroidered in self color. The skirt is the newest tunic effect, and falls gracefully all around. 
The bottom of the skirt and shoulder pieces are of finely tucked marquisette. The white straw hat has 
around it a soft fold of wistaria chiffon, and a pink rose at the side. 
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A delicate evening gown of@vhite chiffon. The sash with butterfly bow in the back is of pink satin. 
The band just below the knee is also of pink satin; the tunic falls over it and is caught on the side with 
pink roses and a bow of the satin. The neck, sleeves and bottom of the skirt are finished with pointed 
lace. 
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A summer gown of dainty color effect. The skirt and bodice are of white linen. Around the bottom 
of the skirt is a band of blue linen, two narrow bands running up the front, these latter being finished at 
the ends by heavy embroidery in blue. The effect of the blue bands is heightened by white French Imots. 
The embroidery that trims the gown is made up of blue French knots. 
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that fits her head, that suits her style, 
and that goes with her gowns. She 
need no longer be guided by what her 
neighbor wears. 

This season has brought back the 
large crown in the same dimensions 
with which we are now familiar. There 
was a slight promise that crowns would 
be smaller this spring, but it was evi- 
dently a prophecy without honor. The 
milliners never had an idea of bringing 
back into favor the hats that showed 
the hair, as has been well proved during 
the last few days. 

The absolutely large crown is here 
again, as well as the moderate one. 
Every woman knows that this does not 
mean the crown which is large on the 
outside only, but the one that has a wide 
circle inside. In a few of the hats one 
sees coronets which are placed at the 
edge of the crown, on the inside, to pre- 
vent it from going down too far over 
the face. These are merely basted in, 
and are used only at the wish of the 
wearer. The milliners still persuade 


every one to go without the coronet, and 
allow the hat to actually cover the head. 
There is no thought of a bandeau, al- 
though many of the new hats show a 
decided roll at the left side which lets 


one have a glimpse of the hair. Mind 
you, this glimpse is only obtained when 
the hair is worn in the new fashion, 
which is down over the ears, in a loose, 
graceful manner that has nothing in 
common with the stiff, ugly style of our 
grandmothers. 

The woman who likes a small hat in 
the evening can choose one of the new 
soft turbans fashioned after the Indian 
manner, and for morning she can wear 
the largest hat she owns trimmed with 
flowers or ribbon bows. Velvet, striped 
satin. ribbon, spring flowers, pansies, 
and small feather fantasies with the 
Chantecler colors are among the best 
trimmings ; and the extra soft straw in 
vivid colors, especially in stripes, is the 
favorite foundation material. 

Whatever else one does this summer, 
one must be sure to wear a well-chosen 
hat with even the simplest costume. 
This is the reason why every one 
chooses many hats while they are cheap. 
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It is no longer considered necessary to 
have a hat last through the season. It 
is considered a much better plan to let 
one follow the other, each one repre- 
senting a new phase of fashion. 

It may be interesting to many to 
hear a bit more about this new coiffure 
which has not been heralded by a ban- 
ner, but has crept into fashion in a 
mouselike way. The hair is lifted from 
the brow, but gives little sign of a pom- 
padour, and is without parting. It is 
divided into three parts in front, the 
middle part drawn loosely back to the 
crown of the head, and the two sides 
dropped over the ears and caught just 
above the nape of the neck. The hair 
must be waved or curled in some man- 
ner. It is not attractive worn this way 
when perfectly straight. It must not be 
plastered down over the ears or give 
any appearance of flatness; its waves 
are merely adjusted with the hand or a 
hairpin to conceal the ears, and then 
ripple away to the back of the head. 

The long hair is arranged into a 
Psyche puff with a slight swirl around 
it. This is caught down with two shell 
pins for day hours and with two orna- 
mental ones for the evening. 

This is the coiffure which has taken 
the place of the mass of false curls and 
puffs worn at the crown of the head, 
and tied around with a ribbon. The 
ribbon itself has not quite gone out of 
fashion, for it is used in the evening as 
a fillet. It is excessively soft, made of 
satin or gauze, and twisted loosely 
around the hair, from forehead to nape 
of neck, in the Grecian way. It would 
be best for a girl to be certain that it is 
becoming to her before she wears it. 
It is apt to harden and flatten the ma- 
jority of faces. 

Simplicity is the aim in good hair- 
dressing now, and the girl who has in- 
dulged in an immense roll and quanti- 
ties of puffs should discard them all, 
and come into the ranks of those who 
are considered better dressed than usual 
because they adopt a simple coiffure; it 
may have some artificial hair about it, 
but its appearance is successfully con- 
cealed instead of flagrantly revealed. 
This small coiffure is entirely suited to 
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the needs of the spring hat which must 
slip on over the head without hindrance 
from the hair. It must cover the locks 
with the exception of the part over the 
ears, and many of the hats show little 
of that. 

3ut that is enough on the subject of 
the head. Coiffures and hats are inter- 
esting, but there are too many things 
to talk about to give them more space. 
There are all the new gowns to be con- 
sidered, and the attractive long wraps, 
the smart new pumps, the high-waisted 
linen skirts with the peasant blouses of 
batiste in the same color as the skirt, 
trimmed with stripes or polka dots. 
There are new white marquisette and 
voile blouses with the introduction of 
brilliant colors, as in sailor collars and 
cuffs, and as box plaits down the front ; 
these are in a large variety of colors, 
as green, blue, yellow, black, and purple 
chiffon cloth, with the hemstitched 
edges. And there are a host of other 
things that the warm weather has 


brought into fashion and usage. 
Among the new ventures, for in- 

stance, is the popular use of black satin 

for street suits as well as one-piece 


frocks. Some of this material has a 
wool back, but the majority of it is just 
the satin we know so well. It is not 
meteor or messaline or charmeuse; 
these three weaves are kept for elab- 
orate gowns. This satin, which is used 
for coat suits, is rather heavy, and 
wears very well, so they say. There 
was a time when we tried to keep it and 
velvet for ceremonial occasions, but 
things are topsy-turvy now, and we 
have reduced satin to the rival of linen 
and serge. 

Those who have worn the first suits 
of it declare the venture to be most suc- 
cessful. They say the fabric is cool, 
does not wrinkle as much as linen, need 
not be washed, and is always ready to 
wear. It serves for shopping, and yet 
one feels well dressed in it for a lunch- 
eon, an afternoon tea, or a card party. 
These suits are made on a strictly 
American fashion if they are to serve 
for every day. The skirt is narrow, cut 
in four gores, sometimes with a box 
plait down the back, and always quite 
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short. These features may be exagger- 
ated by a woman who wants to call at- 
tention to herself, but they can also be 
kept within a dignified limit by the 
woman who wants to dress well and not 
conspicuously. 

The coat is a square sacque affair 
which follows the lines of a man’s busi- 
ness coat. It is cut off at the hips, has 
straight under-arm seams, a one-piece 
back, and many pockets. The sleeves 
are small and long, there are no cuffs, 
and the revers are strictly mannish, If 
you want to picture a_ well-dressed 
woman, think of this suit in black satin, 
with which is worn a white batiste shirt 
waist without lace or embroidery, with 
a high collar and frill of the material, 
the latter edged with a picot point of 
Trish or Cluny, black stockings, and 
black pumps with flat ribbon bows, a 
moderate size sailor hat of purple or 
pink or white straw, trimmed with black 
satin ribbon, a pair of wash chamois 
gloves. A woman in such a costume 
could go anywhere during the hours of 
nine in the morning and six in the even- 
ing. 

Such suits are also made up in blue, 
in smoke brown, and gray, in bronze, 
and in soft shades of dark green. Pur- 
ple ones are in fashion, but I should 
advise nearly every one to avoid them. 
They are only for the woman who has 
many clothes and wide social opportuni- 
ties. Purple is a color that cannot be 
worn every day. Especially the new 
papal purple which is so glaring and 
intense. It is attractive in a hat that is 
to be worn with a gown of another 
color, and it is also good in spots. For 
instance, purple stockings, cravat, and a 
hat band go exceedingly well with a 
white linen skirt and thin blouse at any 
summer resort. 

Another fabric, like satin, that will be 
in the height of fashion this summer is 
a gray and écru, and a white and black, 
striped serge. This is a return to a 
fashion that but recently left us. Yet 
it is attractive enough to remain with 
us for several seasons. These suits are 
made up in the mannish fashion, and 
have collars and cuffs of black satin or 
velvet. One sees a good many Eton 
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Two simple summer gowns for seaside or mountain wear. The gown at the left is of linen, the ground 


color being a neutral tint, and the checks of a soft, harmonizing color. 
waist and sleeves is of the same color as the gown, with pipings of black. 


by the same embroidery. The buttons are of black. 


The heavy embroidery at the neck, 
The pocket effect is produced 


The gown at the right is of striped linen, the effect being heightened by a girdle of black velvet. The 
ornamental bands are made of the same material as the gown, braided. 


jackets in them, for this little garment 
has really returned to favor. It does 
not fit into the waist as it once did, for 
that would be against the laws of this 
season's clothes, but it is very attractive 
and snappy with its square set over the 
waistline and its two-inch turnover 
cuff at the hem of satin or velvet. 
There ‘is nothing strictly new about 


the striped serge as there is about the 
satin coat suit, but it will probably 
strike the fancy of the majority as most 
suitable for everyday wear. Its great- 
est handicap is its ability to soil before 
it has given any service. And as it has 
to be cleansed by a professional, one 
does not always feel that it is an eco- 
nomnical purchase. It does very well at 
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Novel design for lingerie waist. It is of white lawn, embroidered in pink dots, and has a piping of 
pink. The bottom of the waist is hemstitched and worn on the outside of the skirt. 
lar. 


3. Novel shape of rough straw with bright red rosette on the side. 
4, Smart hat with band and quills of green velvet. 


2. Simple and attractive waist of blue chiffon cloth, the only trimming being a deep pointed collar 
Hat of blue chip with band of black velvet and roses. 


and cuffs of white chiffon, hemstitched. The collar is narrow in the back and is newer than the sailor col- 
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summer resorts or for 
country life, but it re- 
fuses to remain un- 
spotted for two weeks 
at a time in the city 
streets. 

Between these two 
fabrics there is another 
one that is gaining 
popularity. It is plain, 
unspotted, unfig- 
ured foulard in dark 
colors. It is 
made into 
everyday coat 
suits instead 
of elaborate 
afternoon 
gowns, as 
was once the 
fashion. It is 
delight- 
fully cool, 
does not 
wrinkle like 
satin, and is 
newer than 
serge. 

One of the admira- 
ble models in blue has 
a scanty skirt with a 
wide box plait down 
middle of front and 
back, with a three-inch 
hem of blue-and-white 
stripes. The square 
coat has two pockets 
on each hip, and two 
small ones at the bust. 
It also has a three-inch 
hem of stripes, and a 
wide sailor collar to 
match. The sleeves are 
three-quarter length, 
rather small, with 
three-inch turn- 
over cuffs of the blue 
and white. The single- 
breasted fronts are 
fastened with round 
black satin buttons. 
This is worn over a 
blouse of white-striped 
marquisette, which has 
a V-shaped neck made 
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Smart tailored suit of black and white striped serge. 
has cuffs and revers of black satin. 
smart little bow of black in front. 


The Eton jacket 


The hat is of rough straw with a 
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from German Valenciennes lace. A hat 
of blue straw trimmed with blue-and- 
white-striped ribbon would go immense- 
ly well with such a costume, and the 
dark color and light weight of the suit 
would make it serviceable for traveling 
especially, and for all the other busy 
hours. 

The long, artistic wraps which will be 
worn during the warm-weather season 
need a chapter all to themselves, for 
they are so varied and remarkable in 
every way. They will not serve as great 
a need, to my thinking, in the summer 
as in the winter, for our climate does 
not allow us to add any extra garment 
to what is necessary. But for those 
who are not going to stand the summer 
in the heated zone, these wraps are al- 
luring and may become necessary. They 
are of foulard, of satin, of thin, white 
wool, of polo cloth, and some of mar- 
quisette. They do not differ much in 
style and shape from those of the win- 
ter, but they show much ingenuity and 
cleverness in their drapery and trim- 
mings. 

As to the new blouses, they cannot 
fail to elicit admiration from those who 
have always believed that simplicity in 
dress was the best method. When a 
blouse which is intended for the busy 
hours of the day is fairly dripping with 
imitation Irish, Cluny, embroidery, and 
Valenciennes lace—you must admit 
many of them are—no one who has a 
sense of fitness can approve of it. Their 
over trimming is the fault of the Amer- 
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icans who are constantly in touch with 
the best in clothes. It is far better to 
fail on the side of severity. 

The bringing into fashion, therefore, 
of the exquisitely simple shirt waist of 
thin material, without embroidery or 
lace, is acceptable to all those who want 
to dress well. The new ones are of 
marquisette, voile, batiste, French nain- 
sook, and dotted swiss. They are cut 
on the peasant pattern, but the strictly 
peasant sleeve is made longer by an- 
other sleeve which is slightly full and 
which is joined to it above the elbow 
under a cord. This is a novel touch, 
and is very much liked. Other blouses 
have the regulation armhole without the 
shoulder seam, and the sleeves, which 
are of any length, are put in the arm- 
hole with the fewest possible gathers. 
There is no elevation of the sleeve it- 
self above the shoulder line; that is, 
the sleeve is cut to lie flat against the 
arm, and not rise above it as it used to 
do. If your old shirt waists have this 
defect, be sure to rip out the tops of 
their sleeves, cut off that extra length, 
and smooth the sleeves flatly into the 
armholes. 

This simple blouse is fastened in 
front with linen or crochet buttons, may 
be trimmed with a touch of color, and 
is finished with a frill at the side which 
is of the same material, outlined with a 
bit of lace. No one who can help it 
will wear a boned stock this summer. 
The stockless blouse is at the top of 
fashion. 


Tae Value of Philosophy 
HILOSOPHY—thou moon of Reason’s sun— 
'_ What worth art thou to one at Death's dark door? 
Since man must know thee, when his day is done, 


A light behind, which casts but shade before! 
CHARLES C. JONES, 
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[The first installment of this story appeared in the April number.] 


CHAPTER NIL. 
THE MOORISH BATH—AND AFTER. 
HE most important “hammany”’ 
frequented by aristocratic Arab 
women being in old Tunis, El 
Khadra’s carriage, driven by Miloud in 
place of the coachman, had not very far 
to go. Nouna accompanied the bride 
elect and the bride’s sister; and Lalla 
Aissa having been left at home, there 
was little risk in hurrying through the 
ceremonies, and ordering the carriage 
to return comparatively early. The only 
real danger, the sisters believed, was 
threatened by the presence of several 
friends of the family, invited days ago to 
watch the ceremonious dyeing of Ouri- 
eda’s hair, and the staining of her fin- 
gers with henna. These ladies would 
be surprised at the girls’ haste to start 
for home, and might later mention it to 
Aunt Aissa, who would demand why, 
as they had left the baths early, they 
had not come home till late. 

Luckily for the sisters, however, the 
day, which had begun with warmth and 
sunshine, turned cold and windy toward 
afternoon, threatening one of Tunis’ 
rare, fierce storms. Arab women dis- 
like cold, and fear it, especially after 
the warmth of the rooms in a Moorish 


bath; therefore all who had been invited 
sent excuses by their servants, with lit- 
tle gifts of perfumes, flowers, and span- 
gled sweets to Ourieda, things which 
they had meant to bring. 

The building was domed, almost like 
a mosque, but was entered from a fine, 
tiled doorway, through a long, low-ceil- 
inged hall. Even there, the heat began 
to be intense, and damp, as in a green- 
house. The two girls went in together, 
escorted by their negress, who also wore 
a veil, not because she was young and 
beautiful, but because she would not 
admit to herself that she had passed 
the happy age, the flower of Mussul- 
man womanhood, when veiling is obliga- 
tory. At the end of the hall, a door 
was thrown open for them by a bath 
attendant, a plump girl, dressed only in 
a short robe of gauzy, yellow material, 
which clung to her warm body and 
golden-bronze limbs. She welcomed 
them, smiling respectfully, for the 
daughters of El Khadra—whose sister 
Aissa had hired the baths—were young 
ladies of importance. 

On ordinary days, the inner rooms 
would have been filled with bathers, 
pretty or plain, lightly but brilliantly 
clad, like gauzy butterflies; reclining on 
divans, or squatting on nattes spread 
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on the marble floor; gossiping together 
before their turn for the hottest rooms, 
or sipping ices, French sirups, or Moor- 
ish coffee, after the bath. To-day, how- 
ever, the whole place belonged to the 
family of El Khadra. Many attend- 
ants, draped in mere outlines of yellow, 
green, or rose, trooped to welcome the 
girls with smiling respect, as, having 
been undressed and wrapped in filmy 
white silk robes brought by Nouna, 
they advanced along a labyrinth of tiled 
passages and small rooms, to a large 
one with a plashing fountain in the 
middle. 

Here it was very hot, and steam 
floated like a pink cloud over the foun- 
tain, taking its tint from a few rose- 
shaded lamps, and the reddish marble 
walls and floor. The girls were used to 
the place, however, and did not dislike 
the heat. Usually, some of these at- 
tendants gave them their baths; and so 
it was to be to-day, for Laila, who was 
not the heroine of the occasion. But 


to receive the bride, a distinguished per- 


son presented herself; none other than 
the celebrated woman known to the 
fiancées of two generations in Tunis as 
Zakia, “la hennena.” 

This title meant that she was the ex- 
pert above all experts in dyeing the 
hair, staining the fingers, painting the 
lashes of Arab brides and beauties. She 
was engaged by those who could afford 
her coveted services, not only to give 
this bath in the great bathhouse, but 
afterward to spend a week in the bride’s 
house, anointing her face and body with 
scented emollients, tinting her brows 
and lashes, showing her how to “make 
up” her complexion for her husband's 
admiration when, at last. he should be 
permitted to lift her veil, in his own 
harem. So it was to be in the case of 
Ourieda. To-night, Zakia, the ‘“hen- 
nena,” would sleep under the roof with 
her, and would remain until the bride 
went to the bridegroom. 

Now she began the ceremony of the 
bath, complimenting the “little rose” 
extravagantly upon the glorious beauty 
of her eyes, her skin, her hair; weaving 
poetical phrases, and exclaiming upon 
the joy that would be the great Sidi 
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Mohammed's when, for the first time, 
he was permitted to see the face of his 
bride. But Ourieda did not smile with 
pleasure, as did most of the young girls 
Zakia thus flattered. She looked fright- 
ened whenever the name of her fiancé 
was mentioned, and gazed at the prepa- 
ration of scented pastes and powders 
with something like disgust. 

Finally, when the bath, with all its 
intricacies, was over, and, fragrant as 
her name-flower, Ourieda was taken 
into the cooling room, it was time for 
the dyeing of her long hair. It had 
been coiled round her head, to keep it 
dry, during the bath; but it was slightly 
damp with the moisture, and fell into 
lovely waves as Zakia took out the pins, 
and let it drop over the uncovered shoul- 
ders. 

The girl owed to her Greek blood the 
ivory fairness of her complexion, and 
the color and curl of her beautiful hair. 
As she sat, despondent, on a low stool, 
all the paraphernalia of the ‘“hennena,” 
in bowls or platters, ranged round her 
on the marble pavement, the brown 
waves covered her like a shining veil, 
and almost reached the floor. 

Zakia picked up the heavy locks, and 
exclaimed in admiration. Never had 
she touched such wonderful hair! It 
would be a pleasure to dye it. Now, 
she would begin; and the color could 
dry while she transformed the ivory 
fingers of the bride to coral. 

But suddenly Ourieda rebelled. She 
remembered how Norah had said that 
such hair as hers was a glory, and that 
it was of the rich brown which she 
and her brother admired most. Then 
Laila had replied quickly: “Our men 
like jet-black hair better, and it must 
be dyed before Ourieda marries.” 

“What sacrilege!’ Norah had ejacu- 
lated. And her eyes had turned to the 
photograph of her brother, on the dress- 
ing table; for the girls had been talking 
in her room, at night, all three brushing 
their hair. It was as if she had said to 
the picture: ‘“‘Isn’t it a shame that the 
poor child’s beauty has to be spoiled ?” 
And the eyes of the “dream man” had 
seemed to Ourieda to answer: “Yes.” 

The girl put up her hands impul- 
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sively now, with this memory fresh in 
her mind. 

“I won’t have it done!” she ex- 
claimed. “My hair shan’t be black. I 
like it as itis. I hate artificial things.” 

Zakia, the “hennena,”’ looked aghast, 
almost dropping the bowl of dye which 
she held—a mixture called sabgha by 
the Arabs, made of antimony mingled 
with charcoal of pinewood, and clous 
de girafle. 

“But,” the woman stammered, “it 
must be done, little moon, sweet rose. 
It is the custom of all brides. It has 
been so since time immemorial with 
our women, they say, even before the 
day of our great Prophet. I do not 
know what thy husband would say, to 
see thy hair the color it now is.” 

“T do not care what he says, and I 
wish that he may never see me at all!” 
cried Ourieda. “I tell thee I will not 
have thy black stuff, and now I have 
made up my mind, I will not change it. 
Custom is nothing to me, and I will be 
a law unto myself.” 


Zakia dared protest no more; and, 
after all, this wild decision was not ir- 


revocable. She was going to spend the 
whole week before the wedding in F1 
Khadra’s house. She would take the 
dye with her, and it was almost certain 
that the obstinate child’s aunt, or her 
father, would force Ourieda to submit. 

“Then, shall I plait thy hair for thee, 
and teach thee a bewitching way for a 
bride to wear it, in wheels and loops on 
either side?” she coaxed. 

“No, leave it hanging. It will not be 
seen under my veil, when I go out, and 
it is still damp,” said Ourieda. She 
thought that Norah would like to see it 
so—for the last time. 

“At least, thou wilt give me thy little 
hands to make beautiful with my rosy 
lotion ?” 

“The tips of my fingers only,” replied 
the girl firmly. “I hate to see the whole 
fingers red, as our Arab ladies have 
them. They look wicked, as if they 
had been dipped in blood. I will have 
mine as a Roumia friend wears hers; 
only the ends stained.”’ 

Her delicate little face, with its great 
eyes, expressed so much decision that 
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Zakia yielded; and she got no help from 
Laila, who had heard everything; for 
the more ways in which Ourieda trans- 
gressed to-day, the better pleased was 
her elder sister. 

The hair-dyeing process would have 
been long; and since that feature of the 
entertainment was unexpectedly aban- 
doned, Zakia made the most of what 
was left. The bath attendants brought 
her a low table covered with mother-of- 
pearl. A gilded plate displayed a paste 
of henna and a small knife.- Over these 
preparations the tall, brown figure of 
the woman bent eagerly, as if she were 
a priestess serving at the altar of 
beauty. 

Two gauzily attired girls placed wax 
candles in sconces with five branches 
each, wound with narrow ribbons—a 
custom as ancient as the rest. Then one 
held the gilded dish, and Zakia seized 
the little hands of Ourieda. She rubbed 
the nails and the tips of the fingers as 
far down as the dimpled second joint 
with the paste, and they took on an 
ugly, brown color, which disgusted the 
young girl. But immediately they were 
hidden in a pair of large velvet gloves, 
which Zakia slipped onto the stained 
hands. 

A few minutes of suspense, then the 
gloves were drawn off; whereupon all 
heads bent forward anxiously. The 
henna had “taken” well; and now came 
the moment when the presents would 
have been given to the bride elect by her 
friends, if the ladies had not been pre- 
vented by the bad weather from arriv- 
ing. As it was, the attendants took the 
gifts which had been brought in, and 
sinilingly piled them at Ourieda’s feet. 
With the little pearl-handled knife, Za- 
kia peeled off the adhering paste, and 
Ourieda’s fingers appeared, tinted a 
deep rose, the nails glittering. 

It was even earlier than they had 
dared hope when the sisters escaped 
from the Moorish baths, having be- 
stowed gold coins on Zakia and the at- 
tendants. But Miloud, guessing from 
what he knew of the plan that they 
would waste no time, was already at the 
door with the carriage. He enjoyed 
driving, as much as the old coachman 
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enjoyed fingering the silver pieces which 
had bribed him to be ill. 

There was a faint suspicion of a grin 
on the black face, as Miloud drove into 
modern Tunis, and stopped at the door 
of a tall, white building, elaborately or- 
namented, in the worst French taste, 
with stucco scrolls and moldings. <A 
clock somewhere was striking five as he 
reined in his two big brown mules. 

“What wilt thou give me, little rose, 
if I sit here, and let thee pay thy visit 
to Miss Luck alone?” asked Laila, smil- 
ing at her sister in the dusk of the 
closed vehicle, her veil half off. 

Ourieda was securing hers, ready to 
descend from the carriage. Her heart 
gave a throb of joy. 

“Laila! Dost thou mean it?” she fal- 
tered. “I will give thee my new bottle 
of attar of rose. Thou lovest it.’ 

“I will do thee this favor for noth- 
ing,” the elder girl answered. “I have 
meant it from the first, but I thought it 
would be fun to surprise thee at the last 
moment. I shall have other chances to 
talk with Miss Luck, but this is thine 
only one. Make the best of it; and as I 
have given thee a pleasant surprise, give 
her one. As soon as thou hast been ad- 
mitted into her flat, by the young French 
maid of whom she wrote us, take off 
thy veil, and let her eyes first fall on 
thee with thy hair hanging round thy 
shoulders, as she likes it best. She will 
cry out with delight, I am sure, to see 
thou hast not dyed it black.” 

“Yes; I will do as thou sayest,” an- 
swered Ourieda, throbbing with excite- 
ment and gratitude to her sister, who 
seldom showed so much interest in her 
affairs. 

“And stay an hour if thou wilt,” went 
on Laila generously. “I will have Mi- 
loud drive me past the shops, so that I 

can peep at the windows and see if 
there is any pretty new thing there from 
Paris, since we came out last. We shall 
not be expected home till night, and 
Zakia will not arrive till bedtime, so 
there is nothing to fear. Aunt Aissa 
will by that time have taken her sleep- 
ing draft, and no questions will be 
asked.” 
Miloud opened the carriage door, and 
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Qurieda and the negress descended in 
haste. Nouna took the young girl up to 
the door of Miss Luck’s flat; but the in- 
stant it had been opened by a neat 
French maid, the veiled figure scuttled 
downstairs again. A moment later 
Miloud had driven away with Laila 
and Nouna. But they did not go to 
the region of the shops. They drove to 
one of the finest and most ancient 
houses in the Arab town, where lived 
Lella Nedjma, the relative of Si Mo- 
hammed, the bey’s cousin. 

“Thy ‘mistress is at home and ex- 
pecting me?” Ourieda said in her pretty 
French to Miss Luck’s servant. 

The girl was not only new to the flat, 
but new to Tunis, and this call from a 
veiled Arab lady struck her dumb with 
surprise. She let Ourieda enter the lit- 
tle hall, and closed the door, before 
mumbling that mademoiselle was out, 
but if she were expecting a visitor, no 
doubt she would return soon—perhaps 
in a few moments. 

“It is well, I will wait,” said Ourieda, 
dropping her mantle, and wrapping her 
veil over her arm. 

The servant stared open-mouthed at 
the vision of romance. For Ourieda 
had been dressed for this day’s outing 
her last as an unmarried girl—as, if 
for a féte. Her jacket was of deep, 
rose-colored velvet, rich with silver em- 
broidery ; her blouse of pale-rose gauze ; 
her vest a network of seed pearls; her 
sash, silver tissue, worked with pink 
roses and fringed with delicately tinted 
coral; her seroual, or trousers, full as a 
divided skirt, of rose-colored silk as 
pale as the blouse ; and the deep crimson 
of her jacket was repeated in the little 
velvet slippers, crusted with tiny pearls. 
To the astonished Jeanne she was a 
princess strayed out of a fairy book— 
this magical girl, whose hair covered 
her like a brown cloak. 

“Where shall I sit till mademoiselle 
comes?” Ourieda asked. “In this 
room?” And she gently reminded the 
maid of her duty, by motioning toward 
the nearest door. 

“Mais oui!’ answered Jeanne, still 
dazed. 

It was the door of the salon, and of 
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course the vision must wait there for 
mademoiselle, as there was no other re- 
ception room. Jeanne knew practically 
nothing of Tunis and its ways. She had 
come to find a place there, because she 
had a cousin, who might one day be her 
husband, whose regiment was stationed 
in this town which struck her as so out- 
landish; and she had had time to learn 
very little of Arab customs. 

It was true that the sofa on which 
the convalescent brother of mademoi- 
selle reclined had been drawn into the 
sunny salon to-day for the first time; 
but if Jeanne vaguely doubted the pro- 
priety of ushering in the visitor, it was 
only because the young monsieur might 
be sleeping. She did not know if he 
would like to be disturbed; but it did 
not occur to her that it was a thing un- 
precedented for an Arab girl to be 
brought unveiled into the presence of a 
strange man. 

Hesitatingly, but not knowing what 
else to do, she opened the door of the 
drawing-room for the fairy princess, 
and Ourieda walked in, flinging her 
veil down upon a chair. A cheap Japa- 
nese screen, for the flat was taken ready 
furnished—hid most of the room, until 
she passed round it, and the door had 
shut behind her, when, to her surprise, 
something moved on a bed-sofa which 
faced the window. A head lifted itself 
from a bank of cushions—a man’s head, 
and a pair of eyes like those she had 
seen in dreams looked at her—at first in 
sheer surprise, then in dazzled admira- 
tion. 

Ourieda started back, as if some ter- 
rible thing had happened, and, with a 
faint cry, cévered her unveiled face 
with her hands. 


CHAPTER XII. 
FORBIDDEN FLOWERS ARE FAIREST. 


Pat Lassels, his arm in a sling, forgot 
that he was an invalid still, and that 
sudden movements were strictly ta- 
booed. He jumped up, and involuntar- 
ily came a step or two forward, hardly 
knowing what he did; for to him, too, 
this was a vision, a fairy princess out of 
the Arabian Nights. 
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Never in his life had he seen or 
dreamed of a girl so beautiful as Ouri- 
eda. He could have fallen down on his 
knees, worshiping her, imploring her 
not to be frightened. Once he had 
laughed at men who talked of “love at 
first sight,” but then—he had not im- 
agined that there could be such a divin- 
ity as this in the world. He could 
hardly believe now that she was real. 
Not to be in love with such a radiant 
apparition at first sight, even at first 
glance, would prove a man a blind fool, 
if he were free to love. And Pat was 
free, for he had never seriously cared 
for any woman. 

His heart glowed in his breast, and 
gave light to his eyes. He told himself 
that just to see this angel once vas 
worth all he had suffered. He was glad 
of everything that had happened, be- 
cause it had brought him to Africa, to 
find her. And he would not lose her— 
he could not now. 

But she stood shrinking from him, 
her face hidden in her hands, her long 
hair waving round her slight rose-and- 
silver figure. And suddenly he realized 
the poignancy of the situation for the 
girl, a point of view he had been too 
startled to catch at first. 

It was all he could do not to cry out 
to her, in his Irish impulsiveness : “Why, 
you darling, you beautiful angel, don’t 
you know I’d rather be struck dead this 
instant than hurt or offend you?” 

But instead he stammered: “I—beg 
your pardon! You are my sister's 
friend. She was expecting you, but not * 
here. I . 

Still hiding her face, Ourieda mur- 
mured: “Je ne comprend pas. Je ne 
parle pas l’ Anglais.” 

She knew that she ought not to stay 
for an instant; but where was she to 
fly? The carriage had gone. She could 
not run out, and wait in the public hall 
of the house, even if she were veiled. 
Besides, mademoiselle’s brother, who 
could not know how Arabs felt about 
such things, would think her mad, or an 
idiot. And even the glimpse she had 
caught of his face, with its clear, true 
eyes, showed her how like the eyes and 
face were to those of her dreams. 
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Why was she not a European girl, 
able to talk with him freely and openly ? 
She knew well enough that he would 
think it no harm. And never, never 
would she see her dream man again, 
after to-day. The rest of her life she 
was doomed to spend in prison. 

Pat instantly began to speak in 
French, 

‘‘Mademoiselle—forgive me. I will 
go at once. But—perhaps I had better 
ask you first—there is some change of 
plan? My sister is to meet you here, 
not in the other flat ?” 

“Oh, yes, she is to meet me here,” tal- 
tered Ourieda, still from between shield- 
ing hands. 

Then suddenly she grew brave, men- 
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Then one held the gilded dish, and Zakia seized the little hands of Ouricda. 





tally putting herself in the young man’s 
place, realizing how exaggerated her 
prudery must appear to him. It was 
stupid and childish, she, told herself, 
now that this accidental meeting had 
come about, to behave as if she were 
afraid her dear friend’s brother could 
murder her with his eyes. She would 
show him that girls of her race had 
learned a little sense, and knew how to 
be dignified in an emergency. 

With a great effort of self-control, 
she trampled upon the conventionalities 
which to her had been as the air she 
breathed. She faced that dangerous, 
unknown enemy—Man—dropping her 
ice-cold hands at her sides, the blood hot 
in her cheeks. 
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“Monsieur, do not go,” she said, with 
a charming, youthful dignity. “I was 
taken by surprise for the instant, and so 
I behaved foolishly. Girls of our race 
do not show their faces to men, except 
those of their own family; but it is a 
convention, not a law, made by our 
Prophet. We all know that; yet we 
yield, and most of us have no wish for 
a different rule. In this case, however, 
no harm is done. Thou art my dear 
Miss Luck’s well-loved brother, and I 
trust thee, though I would not have 
come into this room if I had known 
thou wert here. Stay, since the thing 
has happened by the will of Allah. 
Thou art still an invalid. Thou must 
not go, or I shall be grieved, and feel 
I have done thee injury.” 

Pat was human, and overwhelmed by 
the high tide of love. He felt that he 


ought not to take the girl at her gracious 
word, since she was caught like a bird 
in a trap; but the temptation was too 
strong. 

“Will it really not offend you if I 


stay?” he asked, his eyes paying her 
such tribute of worship as might have 
made her feel a goddess, if she had had 
thoughts for herself. His eyes, as she 
met them, seemed to drink hers, as the 
sea drinks a river. His voice set her 
heart beating, her pulses thrilling. The 
dream man! At least, she had not been 
destined to miss all the meaning of life. 
Nothing could take this moment from 
her. It was hers to remember always. 
And there could be no sin in remember- 
ing. It was but a moment—a passing 
joy, like the light that flashes on a white 
dove’s wing, and is gone. 

“No, it will not offend me,” she an- 
swered softly. 

Almost, she began to think that this 
was a dream; that by and by she would 
wake. But she did not wish to wake 
yet. 

“Will you sit down to wait for my 
sister ?” he asked, hardly daring to come 
close enough to place a chair with his 
free hand. What if she should take 
fright again? 

She sat down quickly, in a chair not 
so comfortable as the one Pat would 
have chosen for her. 


“Thou must sit also. Remember thou 
art not yet strong,” she said. 

“And may I talk to you?” Pat asked, 
obeying. 

“Yes,” she answered bravely, think- 
ing that his voice was like Norah’s, but 
more thrilling—strange, how thrilling! 
He was the first man who had ever 
spoken to her, since her childhood, ex- 
cept her father, her Cousin Mahmoud, 
and the negro servants, who did not 
count as men. But in dreams he had 
spoken to her before. 

“Talk to me—till thy sister comes. 
She will not be long, I think, for she 
knew I was to come here.” 

Pat reflected for an instant. Norah 
had told him that her two little Arab 
friends wanted her to meet them at a 
flat in the same building, where lived 
the young wife of an Arab doctor, a girl 
they had known for years. But Norah 
had gone out while he dozed, and he 
suposed now, as the Vision seemed so 
confident, some different arrangement 
had been made by letter since his sis- 
ter spoke to him, and while he slept. 

It seemed only too certain that Norah 
might come in at any minute, and break 
up this heavenly téte-a-téte. Never be- 
fore had there been a time when he had 
wished his beloved twin long out of his 
sight, but at this moment he rejoiced in 
her absence, and hoped for its continu- 
ance. 

“May I ask questions?” he inquired, 
with a humility that went oddly with his 
bigness and splendid young manhood. 
Never had he felt it with any other girl, 
but now he half feared to speak aloud, 
lest the fairy princess should vanish like 
a rainbow. 

“Questions ?” she echoed. 

“Yes. Because Norah has talked of 
you and your sister. She has interested 
me. Your sister who is to be married 
soon——” 

“Ah!” cried Ourieda, and he broke 
off, in alarm lest an indiscretion had 
vexed her. “What did she tell thee ?” 

“Very little,” he amended hastily. 
“You see, I was rather ill at first, and 
couldn’t talk or listen much. The jour- 
ney wore me out a bit, though Winthrop 
did everything he could to make it easy. 
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It’s only for the last week we’ve had 
any real conversation, and—you know, 
perhaps, what Norah is—how foolish 
the dear thing is over me? She has 
made me jabber about myself and my 
adventures, mostly.” 

“Tell me about them!” exclaimed the 
girl, her heart beating, anxious above 
all things to calm herself before any 
other question should be asked. 

Pat saw her agitation, and thought 
that he understood it. He imagined that 
he had perhaps shocked some Arab prej- 
udice, in mentioning the subject of a 
marriage in the family. 

For, in reality, Norah had had little 
time to tell of her late pupils to her 
brother; there had been so much to do 
for him, and so much she wanted to 
hear about himself. Besides, when he 
was well enough for sustained talk, they 
had touched upon the subject of Con- 
stantine Prevali. 

It had come up because of the mys- 
tery of Pat’s wound, which had not been 
received in fighting. He had been shot 
from ambush; and Norah had seized 
upon the theory that the would-be as- 
sassin was in Prevali’s pay. The idea 
might seem fantastic, but the man was 
capable of anything. She had reason to 
know that! 

And then, when she had paused, and 
flushed, her voice trembling, her eyes 
tear-filled, Pat had put an abrupt ques- 
tion, a question which led to revelations 
on both sides. No longer was there the 
barrier of a secret between the twins. 

Norah confessed how, after she had 
twice refused Constantine Prevali—im- 
mensely rich, ambitious, not yet firmly 
established in that society where mar- 
riage with Lord Greyminster’s niece 
could place him—she had received a let- 
ter threatening Pat. If she would come 
and talk matters over on a certain after- 
noon, at Prevali’s house, he would give 
her an I O U of Pat’s to destroy, with 
her own hands. Otherwise, he would 
call at once for payment, knowing that 
Pat was not able to pay. 

Norah told how she had gone to keep 
the appointment ; how Prevali confessed 
that, under another name, he was a 
money lender; that her brother was 
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deeply in his debt. How, after letting 
her tear up a paper which appeared to 
contain Pat’s signature, Prevali had 
taken her to the door, then pulled her 
suddenly in, saying that she had been 
seen by a man passing—a great gossip. 
She must marry him now, or hear this 
visit talked about. Still, she had re- 
fused, believing that she had actually 
destroyed a paper which Prevali could 
use against Pat. 

And rather than let her brother know 
that she had risked scandal for his sake, 
she had been silent about that visit. 
Afterward, when Pat had gone to 
France to fight the duel which had 
broken his career, she had wondered 
agonizingly if Prevali had spoken evil 
of her, if Pat had fought to protect her, 
though insisting that the quarrel had 
arisen over bridge. 

Then, when Norah had told him these 
things, which she had not dared to tell 
before, in the face of his reticence, Pat 
had admitted that Prevali had threat- 
ened, had said that he—Lassels—had 
better use his influence with Norah to 
marry him, or there might be unpleas- 
ant gossip. And Pat, who had struck 
him in the face, had still the pain of 
knowing that his own eyes had seen 
Norah close to Prevali’s door on the 
day when the man boasted of a visit 
from her. 

Pat would have died sooner than ask 
a question, believing in his sister as he 
believed in the whiteness of angels; but 
now, when they were together, after all 
their troubles, and she had showed her 
desire to speak, he, too, could be frank. 

So each knew the truth about the 
past ; and they had gone on to speculate 
upon Prevali’s actions: what they had 
meant, and what they might mean in the 
future, since it appeared that the man 
had recovered. 

There had been a great deal to say, a 
great deal to discuss. Pat had explained 
to Norah some things she had never 
quite understood ; how Prevali’s money 
lending had been kept a secret from his 
relatives, the Greek Prevalis, who were 
reputable bankers, and from whom he 
had expectations. He had wished to 
hide his profession, while reaping every 
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advantage from it, and, for his own 
sake, would scarcely have kept his 
threat to make Pat’s debts known. 
Therefore, he had schemed to get some 
real hold upon Norah; then, through 
her, upon Pat. 

And when his plan failed, a wild wish 
for revenge upon them both had 
prompted the challenge to a strange 
duel. He had broken no law of his 
own country, but had been willing, in 
the heat of his anger, to run some risk 
of losing his life if he could ruin Las- 
sels and break Norah’s heart. 

As it had turned out, he had saved 
his life, and succeeded in ruining Pat. 
But he had lost Norah; and now, evi- 
dently, he was wildly trying to retrieve 
that failure. 

In talking everything over, the twins 
agreed that Duprez had certainly been 
Prevali’s s agent ; and they thought it not 
unlikely that he, or some other tool of 
the Greek money lender, had_ struck 
again at Pat, in order that Norah might 
be left alone in Africa. If she did not 
suspect, with Pat dead and no one to 
help her, she might, after all, in des- 
peration ‘pr omise to be Prevali’s wife— 
or such might have been his hope. Then 
he could take her back to England, and 
there would be a reconciliation with 
Lord Greyminster, with all that would 
mean of social advantage for Norah's 
husband. 

But the brother and sister saw that 
ambition alone could not account for 
everything Prevali had done, everything 
they suspected him of doing. Certainly, 
in his way, he must have loved Norah 
for herself, and loved her passionately. 
Also, they agreed, his behavior sug- 
gested latent madness. 

With so much to tell, so much to dis- 
cuss, there had been few spare moments 
for talk about outsiders. Of Paul Win- 
throp, even, they had talked little, 
though Pat loved, and was grateful to, 
him, and wondered a good deal how he 
stood with Norah; why he had seemed 
surprised and enchanted on learning 
their relationship, of which he had been 
ignorant, and why he had undertaken a 
journey of so much difficulty and even 
danger, as traveling alone to Oudjda. 
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All, therefore, that Pat knew of El 
Khadra’s family was that there were 
two beautiful sisters, one of whom was 
to be married immediately. He had not 
believed for an instant that his vision 
could be that one, for she was so young, 
so childlike, with her hair hanging over 
her shoulders like a shining veil. Nev- 
ertheless, it did not strike him that she 
was too young to be fallen in love with 
by him. 

Just for the joy of seeing her, he felt 
that he would again go through every- 
thing he had suffered, everything that 
thad led up to this moment. But he must 
see her again. He must make her want 
to see him again, too, and then he was 
sure that somehow he would be able to 
break down any obstacles of race and 
prejudice which rose between them. 


Meanwhile, Norah had done a few 
commissions in the town, buying little 
things for Pat, and she felt so extraordi- 
narily happy that she pitied Ourieda 
more intensely than ever; she herself 


had so much to be thankful for. Pat 
had been brought safely back to her, 
rescued from danger by Winthrop. 
Soon he would be well; and Winthrop 
said that it would be possible to buy him 
out of the Foreign Legion, though he 
had agreed to serve for five years. 

Winthrop was going to find out the 
stim necessary, before anything was said 
to Pat; then, somehow, everything 
would be arranged. This ‘‘sick leave” 
would be changed into an honorable dis- 
charge; for Winthrop had promised her 
that he would “think of something 
worth her brother’s while to do.” He 
was such a friend, this wonderful 
American! How could she ever have 
lived without him? As soon as Pat 
was a little stronger, she and he together 
would tell Winthrop all about them- 
selves, their true name, and the whole 
story. 

Knowing that Pat had fallen asleep 
before she started out, and not wishing 
to disturb him, she did not stop at her 
own flat, on coming home, but went 
immediately to that of the Arab doctor, 
where she had arranged to meet L aila 
and the bride elect. “Poor little Ouri- 
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eda! Norah could hardly bear to think 
of the forced marriage, and the monoto- 
nous future, to which the girl looked 
forward hopelessly. 

A knock at the door of the flat almost 
instantly brought a negress to admit the 
visitor. She looked a disagreeable old 
creature, Norah thought, as she was 
ushered into a hall, and then a salon, 
furnished with the wildest mixture of 
French and Arab taste. 

It was a few minutes after five, and 
Norah half expected to find the two 
girls already in the drawing-room, with 
their “emancipated” friend and hostess; 
but no one was there. The negress, who 
could, or would, speak no French, ush- 
ered her in, indicated that she was to be 
seated, and then disappeared. 

A moment later Constantine Prevali 
came in. He stood still for a second, 


smiling at her, his back against the door, 
evidently expecting that she would try 
to pass him and escape. 

Sick at heart, and not knowing what 


to do, Norah sprang up, her blood 
pounding in her ears. 

“At last!” he said. “I have taken a 
good deal of trouble for your sake, and 
have gone through more than most men 
will go through for a woman; but you’re 
worth it. I love you! And I love suc- 
ceeding when there’s a thing I want. 
No use staring over my head at the 
door. You won't leave this room till 
you have sworn by everything you be- 
lieve holy that you will be my wife.” 

Quick as light, and before he could 
guess what was in her mind, Norah 
rushed to the window, flung it open, and 
screamed for help, as he sprang to her, 
and dragged her away. 


CHAPTER NIII. 
HOW THE PLAN WORKED. 


Laila dared not tell her father that 
Ourieda -was at Miss Luck’s flat. FI 
Khadra would not believe that his “little 
rose” had insisted upon going there 
without his permission, or that Laila had 
found it impossible to detain her. He 
would blame his elder daughter; and, 
sending quickly for Ourieda, would 
never let Si Mohammed know what had 
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happened. And it was because Laila 
wanted Si Mohammed to know, that she 
had fallen into the scheme, helping Pre- 
vali, in correspondence, to arrange his 
part of it. 

She found Lella Nedjma at home, in 
the old Arab palace where Si Moham- 
med sometimes came to see his widowed 
relative. The elderly woman began to 
apologize for her absence from the cere- 
mony at the Moorish baths; but, tact- 
fully and respectfully, Laila cut her 
short. She had not come, as Lella 
Nedjma thought, with a message from 
her Aunt Aissa, but to ask what ought 
to be done in a dreadful emergency. 
Against her will—though she had im- 
plored, with tears—Ourieda had per- 
sisted in paying a visit to Miss Luck’s 
flat, in the French town. 

Lella Nedjma was startled, but not 
desperately shocked. “After all, the 
young Roumia will do the child no 
harm,” she said soothingly. “Go thou, 
and fetch her away. Threaten, if she 
will not come, to tell thy father.” 

“TI dare not tell him, for her sake,” 
Laila persisted. ‘For Miss Luck is not 
at home this afternoon. Ourieda knew 
very well that she would not be there. 
My sister has gone to see what the 
Roumia’s brother is like, he who came 
to Tunis wounded, from Morocco. 
Ourieda was always talking of him, 
since the day she saw his photograph in 
Miss Luck’s room at our house. She 
called him the ‘man of her dreams.’ ”’ 

Lella Nedjma turned pale under her 
paint. 

“Allah!” she faltered. “Can it be 
possible that the child has done this 
thing? She who seemed so docile and 
sweet—she whom I myself recom- 
mended to Mohammed, as being the 
Pearl of Tunis—perfect in body and 
heart?” 

“Tf thou tellest Si Mohammed he will 
not marry her,” said Laila, quivering 
with excitement. 

“T fear he must be told,” sighed the 
old woman; and Laila’s eyes flashed. 
It was that flash which endangered her 
success; for Lella Nedjma saw it, and 
remembered the story of the two moth- 
ers—recalled Aunt <Aissa’s hints con- 
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cerning the elder girl’s jealousy. ‘That 
is, he must be told,” she went on, in a 
changed voice, “if I see, when I go to 
the house of Miss Luck, that Ourieda is 
really there without the Rowmia, and in 
the presence of a man.” 

“Do not give thyself the pain of 
going, in this storm,’ Laila urged. 
“There is no doubt that my story is true, 
and the thing done, and cannot be 
mended. Let Si Mchammed know 
while there is time, since it is accord- 
ing to thy conscience.” 

“It is not yet according to my con- 
science,” replied Lella Nedjma sharply. 
“T shall start out immediately, and to 
save time I will take thy carriage. Thou 
canst wait here with thy negress till I 
return.” 

Crestfallen, but far from despairing, 
Laila had to submit. Perhaps, after all, 
it would be better for the old busybody 
to see for herself, she thought, when 
Lella Nedjma had driven away with a 
3edouin servant maid, and a negro of 
her own sitting beside Miloud on the 
box. When she had found Ourieda, 
without Miss Luck, and probably with 
Miss Luck’s brother—oh, how Laila 
hoped that it might be so!—she would 
be able to draw a more forcible picture 
for Si Mohammed. 


Paul Winthrop had gone to Carthage 
when all anxiety for Norah’s brother 
was at an end. There were things he 
had to arrange there, in relation to some 
excavations which, by government per- 
mission, were being made at his ex- 
pense. But he had his motor car with 
him, and could spin into Tunis at any 
time he chose, from the strange, sad city 
of the past—city of ruins and of 
dreams. 

It was now, however, nearly a week 
since he had felt able to leave the work 
he was superintending at Carthage, 
which had reached a critical and acutely 
interesting stage. His men had come 
upon a statue, almost perfect, and be- 
lieved that they had reached the thresh- 
old of a buried temple. Paul was ex- 
cited—the more so because he was 
happy again, and wanted something 
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splendid to tell Miss Luck, as an ex- 
cuse to go and see her. 
Perhaps, now that they had uncov- 
ered the statue, she would consent to 
come out and see it before it was moved 
from the place where it had lain for 
more than two thousand years. He 
could take her, and bring her back, all 
within two or three hours; and she 


. should have a chaperon if she ljked— 


an American lady whom he knew, stay- 
ing at the Tunisia Palace. 

But he hoped she would not want a 
chaperon for the motor run, as she knew 
him so well. If she would let him drive 
her alone, he would ask a question he 
had made up his mind to ask, the mo- 
ment he learned that the ‘‘wild fellow in 
the Foreign Legion” was Norah’s broth- 
er, not her lover. 

So it happened that, on the afternoon 
of Ourieda’s visit to the flat, Winthrop 
started for Tunis, meaning to call, ask 
after Pat’s health, and sound Norah 
about running out to Carthage next 
morning. 


Just as he was ready to set off, the 
post came in, and there were a lot of 
illustrated English papers, which he had 
been taking in lately, ostensibly for him- 


self, but really for Norah. He made a 
pretense each week of glancing all these 
over, and then sent them off at once to 
his two friends in Tunis, knowing that 
they would always find much to interest 
them, in pictures and news of their own 
country. 

Now, he took the bundle with him in 
the car; and, in order that the papers 
might seem to have been read, he let his 
chauffeur drive, while he pulled off the 
post-office wrappings. Then he began 
glancing at a few of the pictures, so that 
he could speak of them, if questioned by 
Norah or Pat. He did not want his 
friends to suspect that he subscribed for 
this budget of papers for their pleasure 
alone. 

Thinking of something else, he hardly 
knew what he saw, until suddenly his 
eyes were arrested by two photographs. 
“The Honorable Norah Lassels,” one 
was labeled; the other, ‘““The new Lord 
Conron, late the Honorable Patrick Las- 
sels, Lieutenant in the Grenadier 
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Guards.” And the faces were those of 
Norah and Patrick Luck. 

There could be no mistake. He was 
not deceived by a mere likeness. Miss 
Luck was the Honorable Norah Las- 
sels. Her brother was the new Lord 
Conron. Was this the secret which the 
last time they met Norah had said that 
she and Pat wished to tell him, when 
Pat was strong enough to do his part 
of the talking? 

The whole page was devoted to these 
two photographs, and one other, that of 
the ‘late Lord Conron, half-brother of 
the successor.” Beneath the pictures 
were descriptive paragraphs; and as he 
read that the late Lord Conron had just 
died in a sanatorium, having lain there 
paralyzed for years, it occurred to Win- 
throp that very likely this news might 
come as a surprise to Pat and Norah. 
What reason they could have had for 
concealing their identity he guessed ; for 
he remembered reading of Patrick Las- 
sels’ duel with Constantine Prevali, and 
its momentous consequences. 

“Poor chap!” Paul said to himself. 
“He’s somebody again now, anyhow, 
and will have a little money. As for my 
darling girl, if only she'll take me, and 
all I’ve got, she can have the pleasure of 
adding as much as she likes to her 
brother’s income.” 

Reluctantly he shut up the paper with 
the old photograph of Norah—the only 
one he had ever seen of her. Already 
his chauffeur had brought him to Tunis, 
and into the street where she lived. 

It was just as the car was slowing 
down, to stop before the door of the big 
white house, that a window on the top 
floor was flung open, and Norah's voice 
cried the one word: “Help!” 

Almost instantly she was snatched 
away, but Winthrop saw her face—an«d 
the face of the man behind her. Also, 
he marked the window. 

“Gaston, got a revolver?” he asked 
the chauffeur, his voice unsteady. “If 
you have, give it to me.” 

Gaston, being a Frenchman, always 
carried a weapon, and gave it, as he 
brought the car to a halt. 

“Good! And get me a chisel out of 
the tool box. I may want it.’ 
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Almost as he spoke the chisel was in 
his hand. Gaston was quick-witted and 
quick of action. 

“Now, bring me a gendarme, quick 
as you can—two if you can pick’ em up. 
May be case of life and death,” Win- 
throp commanded brusquely. 

Without waiting to answer, the chauf- 
feur drove off, and Winthrop shot him- 
self up in the lift, to the fifth story, in 
less time than the ascenseur had ever 
risen from bottom to top of that house 
before. 

He tried the door of the flat at the 
right of the stairway. It was locked, 
as he expected; and it was because he 
expected the door to be locked, that he 
had brought the chisel. Doors, in new 
houses of the French quarter, are not 
made for strength; and Winthrop was 
a muscular man, as well as a deter- 
mined one. In less than two minutes 
he had got the door open, and had made 
very little noise. 

Then he dashed across the small, 
square hall, to the nearest door, think- 
ing the window of that room must be 
the one at which Norah had appeared. 
That door was not fastened, for on the 
other side Constantine Prevali guarded 
it from Norah, and had no fear that she 
could pass him to reach it. But his one 
thought had been to get the girl away 
from the window, and he had not seen 
Winthrop’s face looking up out of the 
motor car. 

When Paul threw open the door, 
Prevali was completely taken by sur- 
prise. He should have left the servant 
—hired with the flat during the owner’s 
absence—on guard in the hall, to warn 
him of danger, instead of giving her 
permission to go out, as he had done. 
But it was too late for regrets. There 
was the American whom Duprez had 
described, standing in the doorway, 
with a revolver aimed neatly at his fore- 
head. 

“Hands up, or I'll blow your head 
off,” Winthrop said, in the quiet voice 
which had won Norah Lassels’ trust 
when she heard it first. And now it 
was almost as steady and pleasant as it 
had been then. 

Prevali had seized Norah’s hand, and 
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kept it, pro- 
testing— 
after drag- 
ging her 
roughly from 
the window 
—that she 
had nothing P 
to be afraid a 


of, if onl 
Le 
i yt 


G el \\. 
Vile 


reasona- 
ble. That he 
loved her 
desper- 
ately, and 
wanted her 
for his wife. 
All he asked 
was to make 
her happier— 
far happier 
than she had 
ever been in 
the house of 
her_ uncle, 
Lord Grey- 
minster. And 
he, Prevali, 
had done 
nothing 
which need 
make him a 
pariah in her 
w o.r1d—the 
world they 
could rule 
together, 
by virtue of 
his money, 
and her birth and charm. but, reason- 
able she must be, if she wished to leave 
that room alive, and go back to her 
brother. 

“Promise to marry me, swear sacred- 
ly to keep your promise,” he said, with 
a strange look of madness in his eyes, 
“or I'll shoot you, and myself, too. 
When your brother comes to know 
what has happened, it will kill him. 
He’s not strong enough yet to stand a 
great shock. So if you want to save 
him you'll have to be my wife.” 

Perhaps the man would have kept his 
word, and shot her, if she had re- 
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“Hands up, or I'll blow your head of!” 


fused, perhaps not; but his revolver 
was still in his pocket, and Winthrop 
gave him no time to pull it out. Pre- 
vali dropped Norah’s hand, which she 
had been vainly trying to free, and held 
up both his, helpless rage in his eyes 
and his haggard, white face. 

Then Norah ran to Paul and stood 
beside him. 

“Go home, my child,’ Winthrop said, 
still very quietly, “‘and leave this mad- 
man to me. Ina minute the police will 
be here. My chauffeur’s fetching them 
now.” 

Norah was trembling; and, danger 
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being past, it would have been a relief 
to cry hysterically. But she kept back 
her tears, and tried to steady her voice. 

“Don’t ask me to go,” she said. “I 
couldn’t leave you. I should die of 
suspense.” 

The words, the tone, betrayed a se- 
cret which Norah had hardly known 
herself, a moment ago. Winthrop did 
not take his eyes from Prevali’s, or 
slacken his finger on the trigger of Gas- 
ton’s revolver; but suddenly the room 
seemed full of golden light for him; 
and he saw the other man’s face grow 
red. He, too, must have known what 
Norah’s pleading meant. 

“Yow coward!” Prevali said vicious- 
ly. “To hold up an unarmed man! 
Miss Lassels is engaged to me. I Fi 

“Don't talk, and especially don’t lie, 
unless you want me to lose my temper, 
and send you in a hurry where you de- 
serve to go,”” Winthrop cut him short. 

“Anyhow, you'll hang for me!” 

“T’ll risk that.” 

And then the police came; two gen- 
darmes, one of them a big fellow, and 
both followed by Gaston, who had left 
his beloved car for once to look after 
itself. 

“T charge this man, Constantine Pre- 
vali, with threatening the life of this 
lady,” said Winthrop. “And _ there'll 
probably be another charge later, of 
planning an attempt on her brother's 
life.” 

Winthrop was well known in Tunis, 
where he had been coming each winter 
for several years past; and Prevali, im- 
portant enough in a certain set in Lon- 
don and Paris, was not known at all in 
this part of the world. Enraged, but 
powerless, he did not attempt to re- 
sist when the gendarmes searched him, 
and relieved him of the revolver which 
might have ended Norah Lassels’ life. 


It was odd, Ourieda thought at first, 
as the minutes passed, that Miss Luck 
did not come; but by and by she forgot 
to think it strange, because Miss Luck’s 
brother let her think only of him. Tim- 
idly, partly to make conversation—she 
had never before talked with a strange 
man—partly because she really cared to 


hear, she begged Pat to tell of his ad- 
ventures. So Pat, anxious to please, 
and entranced by the light in the girl’s 
eyes as she listened, told of his soldier- 
ing in Africa, of his journey to the Mo- 
roccan frontier, with other soldiers of 
the Foreign Legion; of the mysterious 
shot which had wounded him in a street 
of that wild town, Oudjda, just over the 
border; of the coming of Paul Win- 
throp to the rescue, and the beginning 
of their friendship. 

“It was through Winthrop that my 
sister went to your house, I know, for 
she’s told me something about it,” Pat 
said. ‘And I shall get Winthrop to 
introduce me to your father, if you'll 
permit it, for—I must see you again.” 

The color burned in Ourieda’s 
cheeks. 

“Thou 
broke in. 
country. 
again.” 

Pat flushed also. 

“You wouldn’t say that so coldly if 
you guessed how it hurt,” he exclaimed. 
“Oh, I don’t know what you'll think of 
me for speaking to you in this way, the 
first time I’ve seen you, but how can [ 
help it, when you tell me it will have to 
be the last? Unless you dislike me very 
much, I shan’t—I won’t let you go out 
of my life. I must say this now, you 
see, or else you may never give me a 
chance to speak at all. At least I want 
you to know what you’ve done to me. 
You’ve changed everything for me— 
present and future—since you came 
into this room. You were like a vision 
and a revelation. Before I saw you, I 
thought myself rather an unlucky sort 
of chap, without much incentive to get 
well and live, except, of course, my sis- 
ter. And now—though I’ve got no 
money, and not much of a prospect 
while my half-brother lives—I feel I 
could work miracles, if only you would 
say, before you go away this afternoon, 
that I may see you again, that I may try 
to gain your love some day, that I may 
have a chance to plead my cause with 
your father. And if he , 

“Ah, do not go on, I beg of thee!” 
cried Ourieda. “It is too sad. Thou 


dost not understand!” she 
“Tt is not with us as in thy 
Thou and I can never meet 
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wilt break my heart. It is all impos- 
sible—what thou sayest. My father 
would never consent, even if J—J———” 

“If you—what? Do you mean that 
I’ve offended you, that l’ve made you 
hate me?” 

“No, no, not that,” she stammered, 
not able, after all, to tell him what had 
been on her lips to tell; that it was she, 
not her sister, who would be married 
in a week. 

“What, then? Are you sure you 
could never learn to love me?” 

“Ah, if I were but sure!” she cried, 
before she knew what she had said. 

In another instant, Pat Lassels was 
on one knee beside her, as she sat; his 
hand—the one unwounded—clasping 
hers in a warm, eager clasp. And the 
other would have been out of its pro- 
tecting sling if she had not laid her own 
upon it, and thus felt the pounding of 
his heart, as she touched his breast. 

“Fairy princess, I worship you,” he 
pleaded. “It was all over with me, as 
you came through the door. You were 
to me like sunlight to a man who lived 
always in the dark. I shall love you to 
the end of my life—and life won’t be 
life without you. Tell me you may 
learn to care.” 

“Ah, it would be but too easy,” the 
girl whispered. “I used to look at thy 
picture—and even before that, I 
dreamed of thine eyes and thy face, 
never of any other man’s. It is as if 
I had met thee before, in some other 
world. But always I knew there could 
be nothing but parting—even in the 
days when thou wert my ‘dream man.’ ” 

“My darling—my beautiful star of 
the East!” Pat cried passionately, kiss- 
ing her little hands with a worshiping 
love that sent fire through the girl’s 
veins. “There shall be no parting, for 
now I am no ‘dream man,’ but your 
lover—some day, please God, your hus- 
band. For no difference of race or re- 
ligion can stand before such a love as 
I’ll prove mine to be. Not even your 
father ‘i 

“Ah, but there is more—more even 
than all that, to part us,’’ Ourieda cut 
him short. “I must tell thee is 

3ut the door opened, and she started 
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to her feet, breaking away from him in 
terror. For an instant the screen hid 
them both, until Pat, too, was on his 
feet; but Norah, who came in, white 
and quivering with the strain she had 
passed through, gave a cry of dismay 
when she saw the Arab girl and her 
brother together. 

Winthrop had left her at the door of 
the flat, obliged to go with the gen- 
darmes, who, in his car, would take 
Prevali to the French police station. 

Later, Norah’s evidence would be 
called for, but it would be given in her 
own house; and her anxiety had been, 
how to tell Pat of what had happened, 
without exciting him too much. 

“We must be careful still that our in- 
valid doesn’t get a ‘temperature,’ ” the 
doctor had said to her only last night. 

3ut at sight of Ourieda and Pat alone 
together, she forgot her own feelings 
and Pat’s possible danger, in a shock of 
fear for the Arab girl. She felt as if 
she and her brother were guilty of hor- 
rible treachery to El Khadra, who 
trusted her with his daughter. 

“Ourieda!” she cried, catching the 
girl in her arms, and pressing the child- 
ish face against her breast, as if to hide 
it from the man whose eyes should 
never have looked upon it. ‘Oh, Pat, 
this may make the most awful trouble, 
if her father has to know that you were 
here when she came. Go—go quickly 
—to your own room!” 

“But, you don’t understand,” Pat 
pleaded. ‘We have talked together. 
There’s something I must tell you.” 

“Tell me nothing. It’s you who don’t 
understand,” Norah broke in, almost 
angrily, still holding her friend in her 
arms. “Listen! There’s a knock! If 
her people have come for her! There’s 
some plot, I’m afraid—for I was told to 
expect her and Laila in the flat upstairs. 
But there’s no time to explain. If you 
don’t want her to suffer—go!” 

There was that in her voice which 
killed objection. Without another word, 
without seeing Ourieda’s face again, 
Pat went. And almost as the door of 
the adjoining room closed after him, the 
salon door was opened by Jeanne, to 
admit Lella Nedjma. 
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“Praise be to Allah!” murmured the 
Arab woman, as she saw the two 
friends standing together alone. “It 
was a lie that Laila told.” 

Driving away in the carriage with 
Ourieda, Lella Nedjma asked no ques- 
tions. Not because she was not keenly 
curious to know what, if anything for- 
bidden had happened in Miss Luck’s 
house, but, because in her Arab wom- 
an’s diplomacy, she thought it wiser not 
to know. Since Miss Luck had been at 
home, she told herself, at least, there 
could have been no flirtation with the 
brother, nothing to call for serious no- 
tice from the family of the betrothed. 
Ourieda was a sweet child; and the 
heart of Mohammed, so bewitched by 
thoughts of her, need not be broken, 
after all. He would never know that 


Ourieda had visited her Roumia friend; 
or, if he did some day hear of the visit, 
his love would make him lenient to so 
small an offense. 

But, as Lella Nedjma made these 
wise and comforting reflections, Ouri- 


eda spoke out, and confessed, with a 
kind of frightened defiance, that she 
had seen and talked to a man alone. 
Desperately she hoped that, if this 
thing came to Si Mohammed’s ears, he 
might refuse to marry her, and then— 
then—if there were no hope of happi- 
ness, she would at least be free to live 
her own life, in her father’s house. 

“But it was not the man’s fault,” she 
added hastily, fearing some swift and 
secret vengeance upon Pat. ‘He did 
not dream that I was to visit his sister 
there. He was in the room, and we 
saw each other. I do not know yet 
whose fault it was; but there was some- 
thing strange, for Miss Luck had been 
told that Laila and I would come to 
Djamila’s flat above, while we expected 
to find her in her own.” 

“T know the mystery, if thou dost 
not, my child. It was planned by Laila, 
who is jealous, who would hurt thee if 
she could, and rob thee of a husband 
richer and higher than hers,” Lella 
Nedjma cut the girl short, with a cruel 
confidence in the truth of her assertion, 
which struck at Ourieda’s heart. 

It would be too horrible to think that 
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Laila hated her, and had planned this 
thing for her undoing. Yet the girl 
could regret nothing that had happened. 
She was very unhappy—more unhappy 
than she had believed it possible to be— 
yet she would not have missed the few 
strange moments of joy that she had 
known, even if they were to cost her 
life. ‘They will be all I shall have to 
remember, till my death,” she was say- 
ing to herself, and calling up the love 
look in Pat’s eyes, while Lella Nedjma 
wondered what was to be done with 
Laila. 

Instead of going back to her own 
house, to pick up the girl, and take her 
home with Ourieda, the old woman or- 
dered her negro to tell Miloud that he 
must drive at once to his master’s. 
There, she explained to Lella Aissa the 
plot which she believed Laila to have 
conceived and carried out; and Aunt 
Aissa passed on to El Khadra as much 
of the story as the two women thought 
a man should know. 

Fierce anger filled his heart against 
his elder daughter, when he learned 
what she had done, and what she had 
tried to do. Even though Aissa assured 
him that Miss Luck had been at home— 
no thanks to Laila—and that Si Mo- 
hammed would never hear of the ad- 
venture from Lella Nedjma, El Kha- 
dra was in a rage which brought him 
near to the desire to kill. 

Laila should never return to his 
house, he said. Until after Ourieda’s 
marriage, it would not in any case be 
safe to have her back, for she might 
do the child some injury. She had 
shown herself capable of any wicked- 
ness; and who knew but powdered 
glass, or chopped leopard’s hair, would 
be an ingredient of her next plot, since 
the last had failed? That very night 
she should go to the country, and re- 
main in his house there, watched by 
servants whom she could not bribe. 

If, in spite of all, her Cousin Mah- 
moud still wished to marry her, well 
and good; let him quietly take her from 
her prison, and make her his wife; 
there should be no ceremony, no rejoic- 
ing. And El Khadra insisted that he 
did not care for the gossip which would 
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be caused by Laila’s absence from her 
sister’s wedding. 

“All the world of women in Tunis 
knows that she is of a jealous nature,” 
he said, ‘‘and if they think she is sulk- 
ing because of Ourieda’s good fortune, 
her punishment is on her own head. 
She should rejoice that it is no worse; 
for she deserves death—such a death 
as men of our race gave treacherous 
women in old days. She deserves to be 
sewn in a sack, and flung into the sea.” 

So it was that the preparations for 
Ourieda’s marriage went on, and she 
dared speak no further of her meeting 
with Pat Lassels; for Lella Nedjma had 
warned her that, if El Khadra or Mo- 
hammed learned that she had talked 
with him alone, soon and surely he 
would disappear, and no one would ever 
hear more of him in this world, or 
know how he had died. 

According to Arab customs, Zakia, 
the “hennena,” came to live in the house 
of the bride elect, during these last few 
days of the girl’s maidenhood ; and sevy- 
eral hours each morning were spent in 
heightening Ourieda’s beauty for the 
eyes of her husband. Though she still 
refused to have her hair dyed, and they 
humored her strange fancy, it was 
washed, and perfumed with a rich scent 
known in Tunis as le parfum du bey, Si 
Mohammed's favorite fragrance. Her 
face and throat, her arms and hands, 
were bathed with milk of almonds; her 
pretty coral nails were shaped accord- 
ing to the fashion; her little, rosy ears 
were pinched to make them more rosy; 
and all sorts of rouge for the cheeks, 
paint for the lips, and kohl for brows 
and lashes, were manufactured under 
Zakia’s directions, to be ready for the 
future, since the girl obstinately re- 
jected them now. 

Her gifts from the bridegroom had 
all come: wonderful jewelry, which had 
belonged to his ancestresses of royal 
blood; and the coffer heaped with gold 
coins, which, according to ancient law, 
remains the property of a wife, even 
should she ever be repudiated by her 
husband. Now, all these things, as well 
as many other gifts, from his relatives 
and hers; her trousseau, and numerous 
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little treasures of her girlhood, were 
packed, and ready to be carried by a 
procession of gayly dressed, smiling 
negro servants, from E] Khadra’s house 
to the palace, outside the town, where 
Ourieda would go to her husband, the 
man she feared, and had never seen. 
Invitations had been sent out to half 
aristocratic Tunis, for the last feast- 
ings at the home of El Khadra, and to 
see the bride in her wedding finery be- 
fore her departure ; on the part of Lella 
Aissa, who would entertain the women 
splendidly in the harem; on the part of 
El Khadra, who would entertain the 
bridegroom and a large company of 
men in his own part of the house. Four 
cooks were busy, preparing every sort 
of fantastic dainty; dancers and musi- 
cians were engaged to amuse the guests. 
No one talked of anything but the 
wedding, and Ourieda’s future happi- 
ness. Every day, at the hours of pray- 
er, when the muezzin’s voice cried from 
the mosque, and the doves wheeled, the 
bride elect prayed to Allah and the 
Prophet that she might die, since now 
her only hope of release was in death; 
for she had, even at the last moment, 
begged her father to save her from this 
marriage, and he had refused. 


- CHAPTER XIV. 
THE APPEAL. 


At first Pat Lassels would not believe 
Norah when she told him that Ourieda 
was to be married in a week. Then, 
when she had convinced him that there 
was no mistake, that the bride was the 
girl he had seen, the look on Pat’s face 
frightened his sister. 

“What is it, dearest?’ she asked. 
“Are you ill again?” 

“T love her,’ he answered, “and I 
think she cares for me. I swear she 
shan’t be married against her will to 
a brute of an Arab, whom she’s never 
seen. The thing is monstrous.” 

“Monstrous, but inevitable, I fear,” 
Norah sighed. “Oh, my poor boy! 
What a cruel trick of fate that you 
should have seen each other just too 
late !” 

“It’s not too late!” he echoed, almost 
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savagely. “TI tell you, Norah, it would 
not be too late even if they were taking 
her to that man’s house. I’d snatch 
her from him at the very door.” 

“She wouldn’t go with you, dear one,” 
Norah tried to soothe him. “You don’t 
know what these Arab girls are. I 
have begun to understand a little. I 
saw when I was in the house that the 
poor child hated the thought of marry- 
ing Si Mohammed, and—and I saw, 
too, that part of her hatred was _be- 
cause of your picture. I think, if I 
hadn't been stupid enough to show it to 
her, she would have resigned herself to 
her fate more easily. But even as it 
was, she had no idea of rebelling 
against her father’s will. Submission 
seems to be in an Arab woman’s blood. 
All the conventions of who knows how 
many thousand years are chains that 
make her a slave, even in our century.” 

“But it is different with Ourieda 
now,” Pat argued hotly. “Before we 
met she was helpless to escape. Since 
she knows I love her, and am ready to 
fight for her x 

‘She would understand better than 
you do that fighting could do no good.” 

“She wouldn't believe that, if only I 
could see her again, and argue it all out 
with her myself. Oh, for Heaven’s 
sake, Norah, go to see her—take her a 
letter from me. You could at least do 
that.” 

“Tt would be treachery to her father, 
and would only make Ourieda more 
miserable than before, without helping 
either of you.” 

“If you refuse,” Pat pleaded, “it will 
be worse than treachery to me. It will 
be cruelty. To have to let her go, with- 
out making even an effort to save her! 
Norah, I believe it will kill me!’ 

Tears poured over his sister’s face. 

“Don’t—don’t say that!’ she begged. 
“You know I'd do almost anything 
rather than you should suffer—you’ve 
suffered too much already, dearest. But 
you saw her only once. Surely you 
can’t have learned to care as much as 
that, in an hour!” 

“She is all the romance, all the 
dreams and ideals of my whole past, 
come to life in the form of a perfectly 
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beautiful and adorable girl,” Pat an- 
swered, his face rapt and transfigured. 
“The moment we looked into each oth- 
ers’ eyes we knew that we belonged to 
one another, heart and soul. Give mea 
chance to ask, at least, if she will let 
me try to save her. You see, dear, now 
that we’ve heard the news about poor 
Conron, there isn’t the question of 
money to stand in the way. I can get 
an advance easily. Not that I shall be 
rich. But if she’d let me take her away, | 
she wouldn’t have to face poverty. And 
Lord Conron can do his best to live 
down Pat Lassels.” 

“Pat Lassels doesn’t need to be lived 
down!” Norah protested. “Right or 
wrong, I'll take the letter. I warn you, 
though, it will be useless. She’s the 
sweetest child in the world, but to at- 
tempt what you ask would need a wom- 
an, strong and courageous as I think no 
Arab woman is. And even if she dared, 
the attempt would be almost sure to 
fail.” 

That same night, the night of the sec- 
ond day after Prevali’s arrest, Paul 
Winthrop asked Norah to marry him. 
And because she was so happy, because 
she seemed suddenly to understand how 
much she cared, and what a wilderness 
life would be if she lost her love, she 
was more ready than she had been be- 
fore to carry the letter to Ourieda. 

But the worst part was, that the thing 
was so easy, because of El Khadra’s 
trust in her. She was free to visit his 
daughter, and wish the bride elect hap- 
piness. The man did not know that 
his “little rose” had been seen by the 
eyes of Miss Luck’s brother, that the 
sweet petals of her youth and beauty 
were paling now, and drooping, for love- 
of a stranger. 

He did not know that while others 
made songs in her honor, to sing on the 
day of her wedding, the bride sang un- 
der her breath the old Arab love ballad, 
saddest of all: “How sweet is death, yet 
how far sweeter still, is the flower for- 
bidden, whose fragrance kills.” 

Ourieda was in her own room, when 
Norah arrived, though the salon of the 
harem was filled with guests, laughing 
and chatting with Lella Aissa. The girl 
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The colur burned in Ourieda’s cheeks. 


had complained of a headache, and was 
lying down; but the message came that 
she would see Miss Luck, and Hemar 
led the visitor to her young mistress. 
Nouna was in disgrace, and her brother 
Miloud; but they had not been sent 
away, lest they should talk too much. 

Even in the three weeks since Norah 
had left El Khadra’s, Ourieda had al- 
tered; and the last two days had made 
marked change in her. She was very 
thin, her eyes mournfully large and 
bright, as if they glittered through tears. 
Her complexion looked transparent, 
like the texture of a lily when the sun 
shines through it. 

Norah took the child in her arms, and 

II 


“Thou dost not understand !” she broke in. 


held her close for a moment, without 
speaking. A great tenderness and pity 
beyond words overcame her. She was 
almost ashamed of her own happiness 
in Winthrop’s love for her, and hers for 
him—their freedom to belong to each 
other. Not for the world would she 
have told Ourieda the news of her en- 
gagement. 

‘My poor one, are you so unhappy ?’ 
she murmured, at last. “My sweet rose 
—my little sister.” 

“Ah, if I could be that!’ Ourieda 
whispered, then hid her face between 
her hands, as at first she had hidden it 
from Pat Lassels. 

“I have a letter for you,” Norah said 


’ 
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guiltily. “Perhaps I ought not to have 
brought it—but he begged so hard, and 
he worships you so, Is it safe for you 
to read it? Laila 

“Laila is not in the house,” the girl 
broke in. “The sidi, my father, has 
sent her away, and by and by Mahmoud 
will marry her quietly. She may have 
been cruel, and wished to do me harm, 
but—she was my sister. I loved her, 
and I miss her every hour.” 

Then Norah put the letter in Ouri- 
eda’s hand, and turned away, not to see 
the beautiful, sad eyes as they traveled, 
line by line, down the pages Pat had 
written. 

The girl read every word twice over 
and yet again. Then she asked: “Dost 
thou know what he says ?” 

“No. I only guess—for he told me 
that—he wanted you to let him try and 
save you from—from 

“Yes, that is it. He asks me to run 
away with him. Ah, if I could! If to 


try and fail would mean death for me 


only, I would go, and not hesitate. But 
to fail would mean his death, too, and 
so I—will not even try. Yet do not tell 
him that. He has taught me love. Just 
in looking into his eyes, I learned the 
secret of loving. And so I know that 
because he loves me he would risk 
death, and even take it for my sake, 
as I would for his. I must give him 
some other reason, or he will not be 
content.” 

“T am afraid nothing will ever make 
him content in this world if he must 
live without you,” said Norah sadly, for 
her heart was breaking for her brother 
and this girl who loved him. Her own 
happiness could never console her for 
their pain. “His one hour with you 
seems to him worth more than all his 
life that went before, or could come 
after.” 

“Oh, if I could see him again, just 
for one moment!” Ourieda whispered. 
“T wonder—I wonder ?” 

She thought intently for a few sec- 
onds, and then said eagerly: “If I could 
have a word with him—if I could touch 
his hand, look in his eyes just once! 
For an instant we w ould be happy, and 
forget misery. Then—I would tell him 
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that he must go away—alone, and for- 
get me. I would let him believe that I 
was afraid—for myself, not for him— 
to try and do as he asks. That would 
make it easier for him, perhaps, for I 
think men of thy race do not love their 
women to be cowards.” 

“How could it be managed, that you 
should see each other?” Norah inquired 


. anxiously, 


“T have been thinking. When thou 
leavest me, Aunt Aissa will invite thee 
to the last feasting in our house. It 
will be to-morrow, and will last all to- 
morrow night. On the morning of the 
day after I am to be dressed in my wed- 
ding things, and carried like a doll, 
when I have been seen by my friends, 
to the palace of Si Mohammed. There 
will be more feasting; and in the even- 
ing he will see me for the first time— 
but only for a few moments; and 
though he will speak to me, I must not 
raise my eyes. 

“Then Lella Nedjma, as the woman 
most nearly related to him—for his 
mother is dead—will bring me water to 
drink, and Si Mohammed will drink 
from the same glass. In our religion 
that is a sign that we have been made 
one, and so we shall be actually mar- 
ried; though I shall not see him again 
till late next day, when all the feasting 
will be over, and we will be left alone. 

“Oh, dear Miss Luck, dear Norah, if 
I could die before that time! It will be 
too late, when I have gone to Si Mo- 
hammed’s house, for I shall be his wife, 
and cannot betray him. But if thou 
couldst tell Aunt Aissa that thou wish- 
est to see my father; and when thou 
seest him, if thou wouldst say: ‘Sidi El 
Khadra, pray invite my brother to thy 
feast, with thine own men friends,’ he 
would send the invitation gladly. He 
does not know that thy brother and T 
have met—or thy brother might not 
now be safe in thy house. When my 
dear love is here—under the same roof 
with me—and I have thee near enough 
to help, if need be, it is possible—just 
possible, he might be smuggled for a 
single moment into our part of the 
house. Only he must try to think of a 
way. IT cannot think much now.” 
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“We will try,” said Norah. “He and 
I will both try.” 

But she was sick with fear for Ouri- 
eda and for Pat. She had heard some 
strange tales of tragedies in harems, 
and she thought with horror of what 
Arab revenge might be. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE LAST FEAST FOR THE BRIDE, 


It was time to go to the house of El 
Khadra, for it was seven o'clock, and 
the feast, which would last through the 
evening and all night, was beginning. 
Winthrop had been invited before the 
invitation was extended to Norah and 
her brother. Pat knew and delighted 


in his sister’s engagement, as heartily as 
it was in him to delight in anything 
now; and all three were going to El 
Khadra’s together. 

Norah knew that Pat had some des- 
perate plan in his mind, but he did not 
wholly confide in her or in Winthrop. 


She knew that this reticence sprang 
from no lack of love, but from his fear 
that both might pronounce his scheme 
worse than useless; that they might try 
to dissuade him from an attempt upon 
which he had set his heart, and would 
stake his life. So, understanding and 
sympathizing, but hoping little, Norah 
and Winthrop refrained from ques- 
tions. Only, they promised that, what- 
ever he might ask of them at the last 
moment, they would do. 

Pat—now Lord Conron—had thrown 
away his sling and his bandages, though 
the French doctor had advised against 
what he called “the rash haste of these 
English.” That Norah and her brother 
were not English, but Irish, was a mere 
detail, though it might have strength- 
ened his point of view, had he con- 
sidered it. 

All day, nearly, before the evening 
which was to decide everything, Pat 
was out—out for the first time since 
Winthrop had brought him home to be 
nursed by Norah. What he had done, 
he did not choose to tell; but when he 
came back to the flat, in time to dress, 
his eyes sparkled with excitement, and 
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there was a slight flush on his cheeks, 
which had been pale during these weeks 
of convalescence. 

In his hand he carried a rather large, 
flat parcel; and when Winthrop arrived 
to fetch the brother and sister, Pat gave 
this bundle to Norah. 

“LT want you to take it to Ourieda,” he 
said. ‘Give it to her when she is alone, 
if you can. If not, make a joke of the 
thing. Say it’s another wedding pres- 
ent, which you would like to give her 
when nobody was looking on. In the 
package, just on top, is a letter, explain- 
ing everything. If she cares, and is 
brave, as I believe she can be, she will 
do what I tell her. And one thing she 
must do, if she consents, is to keep as 
near you as possible all the evening, till 
—something happens.” 

“What will happen, Pat?” Norah 
asked, her voice trembling with anxiety. 
“IT ought to know, if I’m to help.” 

“Better, for your sake and Win- 
throp’s, dear, that you shouldn’t know, 
whether the business succeeds or—fails. 
I don’t want to involve you in my trou- 
ble any farther than is absolutely neces- 
sary. All I want is for you to stop with 
Ourieda, and as close as you can to 
some door of communication with the 
men’s part of the house. If an alarm 
comes—no matter of what kind—don’'t 
be frightened, but stand in front of and 
protect her from being seen, until she 
says to you: ‘Sauve qui peut? That 
will be her signal for you to run and 
scream, and do whatever the rest are 
doing. 

“If you can get out of the house, well 
and good. But if Winthrop is willing 
to stay, and will let you shift for your- 
self, getting home, all the better for 
every one concerned. No harm could 
come to you in those streets, or I 
wouldn’t suggest it. It’s for Winthrop 
to decide; but it may be that El Khadra 
would be glad to have a calm, cool chap 
like Paul standing by him just then 
an old friend, and incidentally a friend 
of ours, too, who might plead my cause 
if he got a chance. And now you may 
guess a little why it’s just as well that 
you and he shouldn’t know any more 
than I’ve been obliged to tell you of my 
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plans. And I'd rather you wouldn't ask 
questions.” 

Norah was very pale; and never had 
the twin brother and sister looked more 
alike than at that moment. 

“Only one question,” she said, and 
when she and Pat had gazed deep into 
each other’s eyes for a few long sec- 
onds: “It’s this: what will happen to 
you if Ourieda consents, but fails you 
at the last minute?” 

Pat shrugged his shoulders. 

“I don’t know, and don’t care. But, 
anyhow, nothing will happen that can 
hurt her—or you.” 

“I’m not thinking of myself,” Norah 
said gently. 

“In any case, Pat, I'll look after your 
sister,” Winthrop assured him. “And, 
as you say, l’m El Khadra’s friend. 
But, all the same, I wish you success. 
And if success comes, I'll try and 
straighten things out for you and Ouri- 
eda as well as I can. If you fail—and 
I daren’t hope too much—why, then, 


you know very well that I'll stand by 
you with all I am, and have.” 

“Thank you, Paul,” the new Lord 
Conron answered. 

And the two men gripped hands. All 


three understood one another. There 
was nothing more to add; and, for the 
moment, nothing more to do. 


As the blue Tunisian twilight fell, the 
guests of El Khadra and Lella Aissa, 
for the last feast of the bride, began to 
arrive. To-morrow evening the feast 
would be at the house of the bride- 
groom, 

For the ladies, driving up heavily 
veiled, in the shuttered carriages, El 
Khadra had ordered a small door, usu- 
ally closed, to be opened, so that the 
principal entrance might be free for the 
men. This side door, in a narrow alley, 
led, by means of a passage shorter than 
the other, into the patio or court of the 
harem. And this fact—with the fact 
that he was an Arab—explained the 
reason why that door was not only 
locked on ordinary occasions, but the 
only key kept in his possession. Arab 
men adore their women, and—distrust 
them. 
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To-night, however, might well be an 
exception to his rule. Laila was away, 
banished to the country. So far as El 
Khadra knew, the bride was submissive, 
after her brief, childish rebellion. Lella 
Aissa was delighted with the marriage, 
contented in every way with her own lot 
and QOurieda’s. The women servants 
were ecstatically interested in the feast- 
ings, and had no wish to leave the scene 
of attraction; besides, the door was 
guarded by two of the stolid, fat ne- 
groes upon whom El Khadra, like other 
Arabs of his class, almost implicitly re 
lied. 

The rooms belonging to the harem 
ladies were on the first floor, the story 
above the garden court; while those of 
the women servants opened upon the 
ground. 

Now, white-cloaked, black-veiled fig- 
ures began trooping in a procession up 
the stairs, the wonderfully fine, em- 
broidered Tunisian veils being removed 
by Hemar’s help as their wearers ar 
rived at the top. : 

And in this procession of flitting, 
soft-footed ghosts, was only one un- 
veiled figure, save those of the dancers 
coming to entertain the guests. The 
two famous professionals wore high. 
golden crowns, and their bare necks and 
arms glittered with a mass of jewelry, 
which weighed them down. There was 
a tinkling of gold and silver anklets as 
they moved, and their barbaric gar 
ments of violently colored brocades and 
golden gauze gave out wafts of per- 
fume. 

But the other unveiled figure wore a 
pale-blue evening cloak from Paris, in 
which the Honorable Norah Lassels had 
been seen during part of the London 
season, a year ago. Under that cloak, 
Norah carried the flat parcel which Pat 
had given her; and when Hemar of- 
fered to take her wrap, as she took the 
veils of the Arab ladies, the Rouimia 
shook her head with a “No, thank you,” 
in Arabic—one of the few phrases she 
had learned. 

She knew that, to these women un- 
versed in European customs, it would 
not seem extraordinary that she should 
keep her cloak. They would suppose 
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that, according to the outlandish ideas 
of a Roumia, it was part of the costume 
proper for an evening entertainment. 
And, luckily for her, it was a pretty 
cloak, of shimmering satin charmeuse, 
with jeweled trimming, and a fluffy lin- 
ing of chiffon. 

Lella Aissa was receiving the ladies, 
even as, at this moment, El Khadra was 
receiving the men downstairs, in his 
part of the house. On the balcony that 
ran round the garden court of the 
harem, a door was open, usually locked 
on the other side; and beyond was an 
iron grille with ornamental bars set very 
close together. 

Through this, across a short passage, 
a glimpse could be caught of El Kha- 
dra’s patio, where the men were arriv- 
ing: beautifully dressed Arabs, young 
and old; a few French officers high in 
the service and esteem of the bey; two 
or three Europeans in civilian’s clothes ; 
and among these Winthrop, who intro- 
duced Lord Conron, Miss ‘“Luck’s” 
brother. 

“It is better El Khadra should know 
you have z title,” Paul had explained to 
Pat. “It will add to his respect for you, 
and, if anything comes of this night's 
work, Heaven knows you'll need it all.” 

He might have added: “If you sur- 
vive.” But Winthrop was no croaker, 
and he knew his friend to be deter- 
mined for good or ill. 

Ourieda, as the bride and heroine of 
the feast, did not help her aunt receive. 
To-morrow, in going to Si Moham- 
med’s house, she would be dressed like 
a doll, and placed upon a kind of throne, 
or “couch of state,” where she would be 
viewed by all his female relatives and 
their intimate friends. 

To-night, however, in her father’s 
house, she could move about with a cer- 
tain amount of freedom. She could 
even go to the grille and watch the danc- 
ers, who would presently perform in 
F1 Khadra’s garden to delight the men, 
after having displayed their jewels to 
the eager and excited ladies. But, 
though all this was permissible for the 
bride, it would not be “good form,” as 
she might catch sight of her fiancé 
among her father’s guests; and a curi- 
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Osity to see his features before going to 
his house was not considered quite well- 
bred in an Arab girl. 

There was a pretty, flowerlike group 
before the bride, when Norah arrived; 
but with gentle Eastern politeness it 
melted away to give the Roumia place; 
for it was an open secret that Si Mo- 
hammed did not approve of European 
friends for his wife, and that Norah 
would not be invited to visit her. This 
was the Roumia’s last chance, and the 
charming, butterfly creatures were 
ready to let her have it, for her consola- 
tion as well as the bride’s. 

“T have brought you a parcel and a 
letter from—you can guess,” Norah 
whispered in French to Ourieda. 

And, taking quick advantage of the 
interest every one displayed in the two 
idollike dancers, the girl turned her 
back to the company, and found the let- 
ter in the package. 

She had been pale before, but she 
grew deathly white when she had read 
what her lover had to say. 

“Dost thou know what he has writ- 
ten?” she faltered. 

“Only a little,’ Norah answered. 

“IT cannot—oh, I cannot do as he 
asks,” the girl said, white-lipped. “It 
would mean failure—his death.” 

“He's ready to risk anything for love 
of you,’ Norah murmured, suddenly 
beginning to be Pat’s champion in this 
wild adventure, though she had advised 
against it. “As for you—he thinks he 
can protect you, if you'll trust him. 
And, oh, Ourieda, dear little rose, 
though I am very anxious, I believe you 
can trust him. He would rather die 
than live without you.” 

“And I, rather than live without him. 
Oh, if we can but die together, for me it 
will be sweet! Norah, you give me 
courage and strength. I will try to do 
what he wishes.” 

“JT will help. Is there some door 
which leads into your father’s part of 
the house—another as well as _ this 
grille?” 

“Yes, downstairs, in the patio. 
it will be locked on the men’s side.” 

“We must hope that my brother will 


But 
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think of that, and perhaps bribe some 
servant to unlock it. Who knows?” 

“Miloud might, for a great deal of 
money. He is in disgrace, but to-night 
he is allowed to help give refreshments 
to my father’s guests. There is so much 
to do, every servant is needed.” 

“Could you and I go and stand near 
that door in the patio? For I don’t 
believe anything could be done with this 
grille. Pat wouldn’t think of its exist- 
ence. His idea was a door on the 
ground floor, I am sure.” 

“We could follow the two dancers, 
who must pass through that door, which 
will be locked after them. Others will 
follow, too, to have a last look at the 
dancers’ jewels. It will not be thought 
nice of me to go—but what matter? 
And nobody, not even Aunt Aissa, or 
Lella Nedjma, will scold the bride to- 
night.” 

“T will keep the package for you, un- 
der my cloak, dear.” 

“T thank thee. If thou couldst open 


it cautiously, so that all might be ready, 


it would be well. The letter tells me I 
shall find a white burnoose, and a pair of 
red boots, such as boys wear.” 

Even as they whispered together the 
dancers were going. Already all sorts 
of expensive and rare food had begun 
to be served to the men, whose turn, in 
Arab houses, comes before that of the 
women, even at a feast; and while El 
Khadra’s friends ate, and drank deli- 
cious sherbets, the famous professionals 
would dance their strange dances of the 
far Southern desert. 

Suddenly, as the glittering, tinkling 
pair passed through the mysterious door 
in the patio, held open by white-robed 
negroes, there came a loud explosion, 
and a bright red light flared up—a light 
that seemed fierce enough to burn the 
world. It shone everywhere—in the 
men’s garden; in the women’s court. 
Where it had started, no one knew; or 
where the explosion had been, for the 
ears of all were stunned, their senses 
dazed. 

Women shrieked, and ran about wild- 
ly, wringing their hands, or clung to- 
gether, and collapsed, half fainting with 
fear. Men shouted, and little boys, 
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brought to the house by their fathers, 
screamed shrilly. The dancers, instead 
of passing through the open door, fell 
back moaning, before the great light 
which seared their eyes. 

The two negroes, whose business it 
was to lock the door when the profes- 
sionals had passed, forgot their duty, 
and ran through into the women’s court, 
fiercely pushing aside the dancers, who 
stumbled, and fell in a glittering heap, 
wailing prayers to Allah. 

In the midst of the confusion, no one 
had time to notice a figure, apparently 
that of a young boy, wrapped in a 
white, hooded burnoose so long that only 
his red leather boots showed under- 
neath. He ran through the door which 
the negroes had left open, and plunged 
into a confused crowd of men, in the 
large patio beyond the passage. 

What happened there for the next 
few minutes, while the ruddy flame 
burned and hissed, no one ever quite 
knew or remembered. 

In five minutes, or a little more, the 
fizzing red light had burned dull. No 
one was hurt. The house was appar- 
ently not on fire. El Khadra’s orders 
began to make themselves heard. It 
was suspected that the alarm was a 
thieves’ plot ; yet no one seemed to have 
been robbed, although some of the 
guests had disappeared ; among others, 
Lord Conron and his sister had gone, 
but no one cared, since their only friend. 
present was Paul Winthrop; and Paul 
Winthrop drew nobody’s attention to 
their absence. 

At first, when Ourieda could not be 
found, it was thought that she had 
rushed away in a panic, to hide herself ; 
but at last, when the confusion was 
ended, and it was seen that no great 
damage had been done, the assembled 
ladies began to inquire for the bride. 

“She must have run to her room, and 
perhaps she has taken the Roumia with 
her, for Miss Luck, too, has disap- 
peared,” said Lella Aissa. 

The old lady, with several intimate 
friends, hurried off to look for the 
bride, and reassure her; but, after all, 
she was not in her room. Then, in 
growing fear, a search was made 
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through the whole harem. Not a cup- 
board, not the meanest room in the 
quarters of the women servants, not a 
shady corner of the fountain garden, 
was forgotten ; but the girl had vanished 
like a spirit. 

For a while, only a few knew of her 
disappearance. There were whisper- 
ings, and dark eyes looked into others 
questioningly, with dilated pupils and 
lifted brows. Hemar and the other 
women servants began to wail, and tear 
their faces with henna-stained finger 
nails. It was rumored about that some- 
thing terrible, something mysterious 
had happened. 

Lella Aissa sent a negro with a mes- 
sage to El Khadra, who came to her 
quickly, in a corridor out of the way of 
the women guests, who would have fled 
horrified from the presence of a man. 

The two consulted together in trem- 
bling voices. A second search was 


made, and as a result no hope was left. 
The bride had left her father’s house. 
“The Roumia has taken her away,” 


said Lella Aissa. “Oh, my brother, 
darkness has fallen on our home. There 
will be no wedding.” 

“Why should she go with the Rou- 
mia?” the man asked, in an agony of 
fear and loss. “Surely she had forgot- 
ten her childish reluctance to marry? 
Surely she was happy?” 

But Lella Aissa gave him no answer. 
And El Khadra read in her silence a 
confirmation of the doubt he had long 
ago tried in vain to kill. 

“Go back to the women,” he said 
sternly. ‘Tell them all, every one of 
them, that Ourieda has been found. 
That she was hiding, crazed with fear 
by the explosion and the fire. That she 
is ill, very ill, and must have rest. Send 
them away, and then 

“And then—what shall we do then?” 
questioned his sister sadly. 

“We shall see what to do when the 
time comes,” he answered. “It may be 
even yet that nothing serious has hap- 
pened. After all, we may have the 
wedding. Who knows but in the morn- 


ing: fe 
“There will be no morning of joy for 


Sly 


us,” the old woman broke in upon him. 
“T tell thee again, the darkness of night 
has fallen upon our home, though the 
bridal lights are still burning.” 

An hour later, those lights had been 
put out. Even the guests in the men’s 
part of the house had to know that the 
bride was ill; though by their lips her 
— was not spoken under her father’s 
roof, 

Next day, the story ran through Tu- 
nis that El Khadra’s beautiful young 
daughter, who was to marry a cousin of 
the bey, was dying. The night after, 
there was mourning for Ourieda’s 
death; and Si Mohammed had lost his 
bride. 

It is in this way that, in the East, they 
manage to hide the dramas of the 
harem. Even Si Mohammed did not 
know that the girl who in a few more 
hours should have been his wife had 
run away to marry another man. 

Her father knew, from Winthrop, 
but not in time to stop the eloping pair, 
for Pat Lassels’ desperate plan had suc- 
ceeded. He had engaged staterooms on 
a ship due to sail from Tunis in less 
than two hours after his effective use 
of mortars and Bengal lights in the 
house of El Khadra. Then it had been 
a race against time, but the race had 
been won. And a ramshackle cab, con- 
taining a young man, and two girls 
wearing long cloaks, motor bonnets, and 
veils, had reached the dock five minutes 
before the ship was to sail. 

One of these girls was Norah Las- 
sels; for at the last moment it had 
been thought best for her to go, too. 
Paul Winthrop was left to break the 
hard truth to his friend, El Khadra; and 
it was the most difficult task of his life. 
But he had the gift of eloquence, and he 
made the most of Lord Conron’s title 
and importance in Ireland. 

“If you really mean to keep the se- 
cret, and let all your world believe that 
your daughter is dead,” he finished by 
saying, ‘‘there’s no reason why any one 
should ever identify her with Lady Con- 
ron. 

“My daughter is dead to me,” said 
El Khadra, in a voice which would 
break, though he sternly tried to hide 
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his anguish, “I shall never see her 
again, in this world or the next.” 

But twelve months later, he thought 
better of his resolution. By that time 
Norah Lassels was Norah Winthrop. 
She and Paul, having returned from a 
trip to America, were in Paris, and El 
Khadra came from Tunis to visit them 
there. : 

At home, there was nothing to keep 
him, for Laila was the wife of Mah- 
moud, and her father had not seen her 
face since the night she was sent in dis- 
grace to the country. Lella Aissa was 
dead; Si Mahommed had just married 
a young princess of his own race, and 
the supposed death of Ourieda was al- 
most forgotten, except by a few women 
who had loved her. 

To receive El Khadra, Paul and No- 
rah left their hotel, and took a fur- 
nished house, with a large garden, near 
the Bois—for Norah no longer detested 
Paris, as once she had detested the 
scene of her brother’s duel. Constan- 


tine Prevali was in a private insane 
asylum now, and she was so happy with 
Winthrop that she was ready to pardon 
her old enemy for everything in the 
past. 

After all, if it had not been for Pre- 
vali, Pat and she would never have gone 


to Africa. She would not have known 
Paul; Pat would never have met Ouri- 
eda. And for Ourieda, more than ever 
would Lord Conron have counted the 
world well lost. 

But fortunately it was not lost. Many 
things could be forgiven Lord Conron, 
which would not have been forgiven Pat 
Lassels. And though he and his rather 
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mysterious bride, vaguely believed to be 
Spanish, lived extremely quietly in Ire- 
land, he was much liked, and she was 
tremendously admired. 

When, at the same time that El Kha- 
dra made his visit to France, Conron 
brought Ourieda over to Paris, people 
turned to look after her in the streets, 
because. of her extraordinary, dark 
beauty. And Pat was very proud of 
her, in her pretty French frocks and 
hats, which, oddly enough, became her 
as well as the Arab finery in which he 
had first seen and loved her. 

But the garden near the Bois was 
fenced in with great trees. Once the 
gates in the high wall had shut upon 
the Winthrops’ guests, they were as well 
hidden as in the fountain court where 
Norah and Ourieda had first met. No 
eyes, not even Pat's, saw the greeting 
between father and daughter ; but after- 
ward Ourieda was more radiant than 
Pat had ever known her, even in the 
earliest days of their honeymoon. 

“The sidi, my father, has forgiven 
me,” she said to her husband, in the 
pretty, halting English she had learned 
with much pleasure and some difficulty. 
“Now I am perfectly happy.” 

“T was perfectly happy before,” an- 
swered Pat, rather wistfully. 

“Ah, so was I!” she answered hastily. 
“But now, with thee and with him both 
to love me, | am—I am Pluperfectly 
happy. Oh, I am glad I learned that 
word the other day, in thy dreadful 
English grammar. It is just the word I 
want to express my heart. Yes, I am 
pluperfectly happy, oh, sidi, my hus- 
band!” 
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D SUMMERS, the sheriff of Cril- 
mer County, found Mr. Easton on 
the porch gazing into the changing 

gold and opal of the sunset sky. [as- 
ton had about his eyes a tired look, but 
the sheriff was too deeply engrossed in 
other things to note the fact. Sum- 
mers, mentally as well as_ physically, 
was a heavy man. Besides, a mob was 
on its way to the county seat. He had 
had business with other mobs, and _ his 
memories of their work confined him 
to contemplation of what the night held 
in store. 

“Evenin’, Mistuh Easton,” he said, 
his deep voice indicative of unusual 
worry. 

As he dropped his huge bulk into a 
chair too small for him, Mrs. Williams, 
Easton’s landlady, started the phono- 
graph in the hall. Ordinarily the sher- 
iff would have welcomed the music, for 
there was only one such instrument in 
Crilmer, but this time he turned a 
frowning face toward the hall door as 
if he considered such levity ill-timed. 

“You’re not_as fond of music as I 
am, Summers,” remarked Mr. Easton, 
with his ready smile, while the machine 
ground out the opening chords of the 
tune. 

“Well, the fac’s air too serious foh 
triflin’ now,” he replied. ‘“There’s a 
mob comin’ hyuh to-night.” 

“So I heard,” said Faston. 

“An’,” continued the sheriff. 
got to deputize you.” 


“T’ve 


The other man smiled in ready agree- 
ment. 

“T'll be glad to serve,” he said, “but 
I really can’t believe that a mob ; 

He did not finish the sentence, but 
straightened up in his chair, his head 
half turned toward the hall door, from 
which came the music of the phono- 
graph. While the sheriff looked at him 
in amazement, his lips closed into a 
straight line, and the tired look about 
his eyes was pronounced enough for 
even the unobservant Summers to see 
it. Easton was in the grip of an emo- 
tion strong enough to make him ob- 
livious of the sheriff, strong enough to 
put pallor on his face, and make little 
drops stand out like pinheads on his 
forehead, where the skin seemed sud- 
denly drawn taut. If the sheriff had 
been in the habit of frequenting the 
fashionable cafés of New York instead 
of living in this Virginia village eight- 
een miles from the railroad, the tune 
would have reminded him of shaded 
lights, the bubble of wine, the curling 
smoke of cigarettes, and the chorus of 
men’s low voices and women’s laughter. 

3ut he thought of none of that. All 
he saw was Easton’s face, ordinarily 
good-looking and strong, but now drawn 
to strange lines. 

“What’s the mattuh with you?” he 
asked suddenly. 

Easton started, 
dazed way for his handkerchief. 
sheriff repeated the question. 


and fumbled in a 
The 
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“Nothing— a slight attack,” explained 
Easton, 

His smile was unpleasantly forced. 
He had detected in the other’s voice the 
suspicion that he had been frightened 
by the prospect of probable danger in 
serving as a deputy to guard the jail. 

Summers looked at him a moment, 
and then asked, a little shortly: 

“Got a gun?” 

“Unfortunately I have not,” an- 
swered Easton, restoring his handker- 
chief to his pocket. 

“Well, I sent one to the jail foh 
you,” said Summers, rising from his 
chair. “Bettuh repo’t there in an 
houah.” 

“Certainly. I'll be glad to.” 

He seemed to have recovered his 
composure; but, as the sheriff passed 
through the gate at the foot of the yard, 
Mrs, Williams, coming out to the porch, 
saw that her guest’s hand trembled 
when he relit his cigar. 

“You goin’ to serve to-night, ain't 


you?” she asked, standing by the rail- 
ing and looking out toward the black- 
ening mountains. 

“Yes,” he said abstractedly. After a 


pause, he added: “That was a new 
tune you played just now, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. Some new reco’ds came to- 
day. That was one of ’em.” 

“Could I trouble you to play it over?” 

When it ended, he rose and called in 
to her cheerily: 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. Wil- 
liams. It’s a beautiful thing.” 

He went down the steps and out of 
the gate, his straight, slender figure out- 
lined in the twilight by the white flannels 
he wore. Nobody else in Crilmer wore 
white flannels. Mrs. Williams watched 
him out of sight, and wondered, as she 
had often wondered, who he was, and 
what he had been before his arrival in 
the village. She had heard the note of 
distrust in the sheriff's voice, and she 
had seen Easton’s hand tremble, but she 
knew he was not a coward. 

“Any man,” she told herself, “who 
could choke Tony Jenkins’ mad dog to 
death ain’t a coward.” 

Three months before Easton had ap- 
peared in Crilmer, and became a per- 
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boarder at Mrs. Williams’ 
No one knew him when he ar- 
rived. Nobody had ever learned any- 
thing of his past life. He had never 
even mentioned how he had covered 
the distance between the railroad and 
the village at the foot of the mountains. 
He remained, as he had first come, a 
mystery and a charming personality, a 
character that touched finely and affec- 
tionately the simple life of the people 
about him. His bearing was a sugges- 
tion of the best of life, the great things 
of the world; but, if he had known 
them, he never mentioned them. 

All he ever showed was a great love 
for the people among whom he had 
made his home, a people who breakfast- 
ed at seven in the morning and went to 
bed at half-past nine in the evening. 
Crilmer was a village upon which peace 
rested like a benediction. In the late 
afternoon its girls and young men 
“promenaded” its one street, while the 
older men sat on tilted chairs in front 
of its two stores or formed a group in 
the courthouse yard. At midnight the 
only sound that broke the silence of 
the sleeping village was the bark of 
restless dogs or the monotonous call of 
cows separated from their calves. 

The life was neither too much work 
nor too much pleasure, but it was char- 
acterized by a splendid kindness and 
an unquestioning hospitality. And into 
such an atmosphere Easton had come, 
thankful for the calm, and adding to the 
happiness of those about him. Crilmer 
was proud of him, with a pride shared 
by the men, the women, and the chil- 
dren, for he was equally entertaining in 
the courthouse yard, at the church so- 
ciables, and when he met the “kids,” as 
he called them, on the street. 

Mrs. Williams. to whom he turned 
in response to her motherly interest, 
alone knew the tired look that often 
came to his eyes, and, seeing this, she 
had guessed that he had suffered 
greatly. 

“He ain’t no coward,” she concluded 
aloud, “but he does act queer.” 

At the jail the sheriff, having sta- 
tioned men inside and outside the build- 
ing, stood, with Easton beside him, in a 


manent 
house. 
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group of forty in the jail yard. All had 
their coats off. lew of them wore hats. 
It was midnight, and there had settled 
on the crowd the silence of tense ex- 
pectancy. Easton, in his white suit, was 
the most conspicuous figure among 
them. A blue cravat, knotted at his 
throat, was the only touch of color in 
his clothing. 

The jail stood in the middle of the 
base of an equilateral triangle which 
was called the “public square” of the 
town. From the apex opposite, eighty 
yards distant, the clay road stretched 
to the north for half a mile like a white 
band in the August moonlight. It was 
along this road that the mob would 
come. 

“T wan’ to say one word,” the sheriff 
spoke in a low, husky tone to those 
around him. “I’m swo’n to uphol’ the 
majesty of the law. I’ve deputized you, 
and now you, as well as me, air swo’n 
to uphol’ the law. Whatevuh happens, 
nobody mus’ lose sight of that. I'll 
be shot befo’e I'll fail.” 


“What do you think will happen?” 
asked Easton quietly. 
The question seemed a natural one 


from him. In that group, although the 
sheriff was doubting his courage, he was 
the dominant figure, just as he had dom- 
inated the people since he had come to 
Crilmer. 

“You see, it’s this way,” explained 
Summers. “It don’ mattuh about this 
prisonuh bein’ only a nigger accused of 
killin’ a white man. In the sight of 
the law, it’s as much ouah duty to pro- 
tec’ him as anybody else. . An’ we may 
have to shoot, but not befo’e the mob 
shoots. They'll argue a little, an’ then 
they'll cut loose. When they do, we'll 
go right back at ’em.” 

Just then some 
sharply : 

“There comes Joe Swayze!” 

Easton saw Joe running down the 
long, white lane of moonlight toward 
the jail. 

“They’re comin’!” called out the run- 
ning man. “There’s mo’e ’n a hundred 
of ’em.” 

In a few minutes the mob swung into 
sight. It came like a long, sinister line, 
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showing black against the clay of the 
road. It wavered from side to side in 
the manner of men unschooled to march. 
But there was no question about its 
advance: Under the splendor of the 
full moon, it looked like a reptile sent 
out to hurt and sting. Leaning against 
a tree, Easton could feel the freshness 
of dew in the light breeze, and there 
was in the air the perfume of roses. 

At one time, far up the road, the 
mob was swallowed by the shadow 
from a grove of trees, and this gave it 
the appearance of a snake going into its 
hole and squirming out again. For a 
while there was complete stillness, the 
silence of suspense, Not even the sound 
of a dog’s bark was heard, Then there 
came the hammerlike echoes of the 
marchers’ feet as they plodded against 
the dust. The sheriff began to breathe 
heavily. The men about him mumbled 
to one another: 

“T wonduh if they’ll rush it.” 

“No; they'll call for the keys firs’.” 

“It’s a shame to shoot white men foh 
a nigger.” 

It occurred to Easton that in his party 
and in the other there were only brave 
men, and he reflected that the bravest 
people in the world are those who live 
close to the trees and the earth. 

The mob, which had been marching 
four abreast, poured into the triangle, 
and spread out like a solid, dark splotch. 
As the men came to a halt, they dropped 
the butts of their guns to the ground 
with a dull thud. - For a full minute 
there was a silence broken only by the 
shuffling of feet. 

The sheriff and his men, partially 
concealed by the trees near the jail, 
stood motionless. 

A tall, superbly built fellow, evident- 
ly the leader of the mob, called out: 

“Tt’s no use, shurruff! Give us the 
keys.” 

“Not on your life, Ben Lawson,” was 
the roar of the sheriff. “I know you, 
and I know a lot mo’e of your crowd. 
If you make any trouble, you'll get trou- 
ble yohself.” 

“We want that murderuh, that nig- 
ger, an’ we’re goin’ to get him,” called 
the mob leader. 
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“We'll shoot the first man that comes 
within twenty yards of this jail,” replied 
Summers decisively. 

The answer was quick action. With 
sixty yards to go in order to reach the 
jail, the mob started, like a solid mass, 
toward the building. 

“Shoot when I say!” yelled the sher- 
iff. 

Within another half minute the mob 
would be at the twenty-yard limit, the 
mark that meant shooting. There came 
out on the still air the terror-scream of 
the imprisoned negro. 

Without warning, Easton sprang out 
to meet the mob. With a bound, he 
cleared the low fence in front of the 
narrow yard, and stood, unarmed, be- 
fore the rushing men, his white figure 
brilliant in the moonlight. He checked 
the advance as if he had been white 
lightning, and, for an instant, he re- 
mained silent and still, his left foot 
thrust forward, his right hand held 
high above his head. 

“Stop!” 

His one word, sudden, sharp, imperi- 
ous, brought the restlessness of the mob 
into quiet. His arm, still upheld, seemed 
to be holding back the mass in front 
of him by sheer muscular force. 

“You men are about to break the 
law,” he began, his bell-like voice full 
and clear. “You are arguing by false 
logic when you say the commission of a 
crime by you will rightfully punish a 
crime already committed by that poor 
man in jail. What possible % 

A pistol bullet, fired from the back 
of the crowd, went through the sleeve 
of his upstretched arm, making a sound 
as of a thumbnail flipping loose cloth. 
He did not even lower his hand, but 
stood motionless, his slender, white 
form untremulous, disdaining danger. 
The derisive yell with which the shot 
had been accompanied died in the throat 
of the mob. Those in front of him 
seemed, all at once, hypnotized by the 
dramatic coolness of the man. 

“T know,” he said, his voice bell-like 
as ever, “you consider me a stranger 
among you, an unknown dandy from 
the city, but I love Crilmer and her 
good name.” 
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Then, uninterrupted, he made his 
speech. It was an appeal, he said, not 
for mercy, but for common sense. He 
spoke of the futility of trying to rob 
the law. 

“The law,” he said, “gets its offend- 
ers always—always.”’ 

As he spoke, the manner of his de- 
livery, the terrific force of his words, 
and the crowd’s recollection of his 
bravery compelled attention, 

“T have known Crilmer,” he conclud- 
ed, “as the home of nobility and loving 
kindness. The world knows it as the 
abiding place of honor—that honor 
which fears God and hates a coward. 
Surely “ 

He did not finish the sentence, but 
stood, his hands hanging easily at his 
sides, his head thrown back in proud, 
confident review of his hearers. Then, 
after a pause, he stepped forward, his 
right hand held out to Lawson. 

“Mr. Lawson,” he said, ‘“‘I’d like to 
shake hands with you.” 

The leader met him halfway. 

“Will you go, you and your men?” 
asked Easton quietly. 

“Yes, we'll go,” said Lawson, and 
added to his followers in a voice a lit- 
tle shaken: ‘Men, he’s right. Let’s 


go. 
They broke up into small groups, and 
made their way, shamefacedly, from 
the triangle, and up the white road. 
When they had left, the sheriff and 
Easton walked across the “square” to 
the street. Easton carried his coat slung 


over his right shoulder. He was quiet 
and dejected. Once he struck his foot 
against the rope which the mob had left 
lying, half uncoiled, in the dust, and he 
shuddered like a man suddenly cold. 

At the corner, he said to the sheriff: 

“Come with me to your office.” 

On the short way up the street, the 
sheriff voiced again his admiration of 
Easton’s courage and eloquence, to all 
of which the other man replied wearily, 
seeming on the point of utter exhaus- 
tion. But Summers, ponderous and 
slow, was not to be silenced. His arm 
on Easton’s shoulder, he panted out his 
words of praise. 

“You’ve uphel’ the majesty of the 
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law,” he said, ‘an’ any man that does 
that is great, mo’e than great. You don’ 
seem to realize what you’ve done.” 

In the office, the bar of moonlight 
through the open, uncurtained window 
made a lamp unnecessary. The sheriff 
sat down at his table, and Easton, let- 
ting his coat slide from his shoulder to 
the floor, paced slowly up and down the 
room, so that every few moments the 
moon lit up his tired face. Summers, 
not a person given to fine distinctions, 
thought he had never in all his life seen 
a man look so tired. 

“I want to tell you a story,” Easton 
began, in tones that were lifeless, ‘‘an 
unusual story, and then I want you to 
do the thing you believe to be right.” 

He paused, and put his hands behind 
him, standing still and gazing down at 
Summers. 

“But I want you to understand that 
the mob has not made me tell it.” 

He stopped again, and passed his left 
hand wearily across his forehead. 

“IT don’t suppose,” he said, “you ever 
heard a waltz called ‘The Voice of the 
Stars’ ?” 

“Nevuh did,” said the sheriff. 

“T have heard it three times,” said 
Easton, resuming his walk. 

The sheriff uttered an ejaculation. 

“Why,” he said, “you’re shot!” 

Easton looked down carelessly at his 
sleeve where it showed red. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘that 
nipped my arm.” 

“But don’ it hurt?” 
seriously worried. 

“Oh, no; not at all,’ Taston: an- 
swered. “But, as I was saying, I have 
heard that waltz, ‘The Voice of the 
Stars,’ three times. The first time was 
in a theater, when it appealed to me as 
unusually beautiful. The second time 
I heard it was in a café on Broadway 
in the city of New York, and, while the 
orchestra was playing it, I was called 
on the telephone by my brother's wife. 
While they played that tune, she talked 
to me frantically over the wire. She 
said my brother was about to kill her, 
and she implored me to come to her 
assistance. I had been so engrossed in 
the music, so much in accord with the 
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brightness about me, that the terror in 
her voice shocked me unspeakably. It 
appalled me.” 

He stopped at the window, 
leaned his hand against the wall. 

“IT went,” he began again, “because 
she was the best woman on earth. My 
brother was about to kill her. She stood 
with her back to the wall, her head held 
high, and there was in her eyes, not only 
fear, but also a kind of scornful sur- 
prise. Unquestionably he meant to kill 
her. There was no time for second 
thought. I shot him. If I had not shot 
him, he would have murdered her.” 

The sheriff looked up at him in a 
sort of dull amazement. As has been 
pointed out, the sheriff was a heavy 
man, mentally as well as physically, and 
his mind had hard work to assimilate 
what was being told to him. 

“The third time I heard the waltz,” 
said Easton, “was on Mrs. Williams’ 
phonograph this evening. Funny, isn’t 
it, how the important things hang to a 
man? They are the bloodhounds of 
events. Circumstances never lose the 
trail. They find their man sooner or 
later. Well, when I heard that waltz 
this evening—rather, yesterday evening 
—I made up my mind to tell you this 
story. The mob had nothing to do with 
it. Only I spoke to them as I did be- 
catise my consciousness was surcharged 
with the inevitable knowledge that a 
man must be punished for his deeds. 
Somehow when I heard that tune to- 
night, the thing came over me. The 
man who wrote about being sure your 
sins will find you out, must have been 
an inspired author. And it seemed to 
me an outrage, a horror, that those fel- 
lows should so needlessly redden their 
hands. The little I did to stop them 
was only a prelude to my telling you 
what I am saying now.” 

He fell to pacing again. 

“The killing of my brother was acci- 
dental,” he said. “I did not mean to kill 
him, I only intended to disable him. 
He was in a terrific rage. In another 
moment he would have shot her. When 
my case went to trial i 

“You wair tried!” 
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“Of course, I was tried. At the trial 
my story was not believed. And one of 
those rumors that grow out of such a 
thing had it that, before her marriage, I, 
as well as my brother, had loved her. 
There was no truth in it, but the story 
harmed me. 

“And the jury could see no reason 
for my firing the shot. 

“T was sent up for eight years. Sum- 
mers, there is a purgatory on earth—a 
special sort of inferno in the prisons of 
this country. I endured mine for seven 
months. Then I escaped. Two months 
after my escape, I came here and found 
this place. It has been a benediction to 
me. Your men and your women have 
taken me in with open arms. They like 
me, and I love them all. You know how 
I like to sit in front of the store in the 
afternoon and give the children candy. 
I have found here a perfect peace. 

“From the outside world I am safe 
for the rest of my life. But from my 
conscience I am not safe, and for this 
reason I have brought my story to you.” 

He sat down opposite the sheriff, and, 
leaning both elbows on the table, looked 
across at the official of the law. 

“T have told you,” he said, “because 
I will take your opinion on whether I 
should go back.” 

The sheriff moved in his chair until 
it creaked under his weight. 
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“You air innocent?” he asked sol- 
emnly. 

“I killed a man,” replied Easton. “I 
was sent up for eight years for killing 
my brother.” 

From the jail, scarcely more than a 
hundred yards down the street, there 
came a rattling sound, as if the prisoner 
had dropped his tin drinking cup on the 
cement floor of the cell. The sheriff 
stirred uneasily. Then he rose slowly 
from his chair, and walked heavily to 
the window, where he stood with the 
white moonlight full on his big-molded 
features. He took his watch from his 
pocket, and rubbed the end of his big 
thumb round and round on the dial. 

He was confronted with the greatest 
problem of his life, and his clumsy, 
ponderous mind worked slowly. His 
lips moved tremulously, and once he 
rubbed his wrinkled forehead with the 
hand which held the watch. Through 
the open window the night breeze 
brought the perfume of a near-by rose 
bed. The sheriff had as his witnesses 
only the moon and the roses—and the 
man who sat there, quiet, his sleeve 
turning to a deeper and deeper red. 

Summers glanced at his watch. 

“It’s half-pas’ two now,” he said, 
pausing a moment on each word. “The 
mail stage leaves at six. We'll go on 
that.” 
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Rainy Bycning 
IGHT, and a black and glistening web of streets. 
The water heaping up 
A broken pavestone’s cup, 


Springing to join the thickening shower that beats. 


Gold beads of light along the thoroughfare, 
Whose crinkled pictures glow 
Along the pools below; 

Gold, with a shattered ruby here and there. 


The pat of feet that pass and pass again. 
Yet is’t not you I hear, 
Though once you held me dear 
Enough to seek me, plunging, glad, through rain! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON Ewine, 
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ILLUSTRATED 


OWN the river road, sweet with 
apple blossoms, Kathryn Van 
Doren drove her new motor car 

with the recklessness of an absent mind. 
She was unconscious for the time of 
the beauty of the spring afternoon, of 
the soft haze on the distant hills, of the 
fresh green of the fields that bordered 
the river, even of the apple blossoms 
that fell on her in a pink-and-white 
shower. Instead, she was rebelling at 
the futility of life—her life, at least. 
To the casual observer this occupa- 
tion would have seemed nothing short 
of sheer idiocy, for to the world in 
general Miss Kathryn Dupont Van 
Doren was a young woman to be en- 
vied. She had not only more than her 
fair share of health and good looks, but 
in addition she was so rich that she was 
a public character. The newspapers for 
the past two or three years had been 
constantly filled with items about the 
balls and dinners given for her, refer- 
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ences to the visits she paid to the great 
houses at Newport or Lenox or in [Eng- 
land, descriptions of her presentation at 
the Court of St. James, rumors of her 
engagement to the Duke of This or the 
Marquis of That. 

Recently, however, these newspaper 
stories had been varied by accounts of 
her building model tenements, of her 
opening a library on the East Side, of 
her taking a trainload of fresh-air chil- 
dren up to her beautiful estate on the 
Hudson and entertaining them for a 
fortnight. Society had smiled at first 
and overlooked her fads, as long as she 
was willing to entertain it, but when 
she began to refuse invitations and to 
ask East Side mothers to her house 
parties instead of her friends on Fifth 
Avenue, society began to shake its hea: 
and say she was becoming peculiar, and 
remembered that her great-grandfather 
had once for a brief time been in a pri- 
vate retreat. 
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But society would have lifted its eye- 
brows in cynical surprise could it have 
read her thoughts, as she drove reck- 
lessly past flowering orchards on that 
lov vely May day. 

“I would like nothing better,” she 
was telling herself, “than to be a gypsy. 
It’s a gypsy day, and I wish I were out 
in the hills without a care in the world. 
I wish I were poor, I’d rather be driv- 
ing about in a gypsy cart than in this 
brand-new eight-thousand-dollar tour- 
ing car.” 

At the instant that she made this rev- 
olutionary statement she swept around 
a sharp turn, and caught a glimpse, in a 
second of horror, of a peddler’s cart 
jogging peacefully along in the exact 
center of the narrow road. She had 
presence of mind always, and she in- 
stantly brought the car to an abrupt 
stop, but not before she had struck the 
rear of the cart. It was all over in a 
moment. She herself was almost 
thrown out by the sudden stop, and she 


had a bewildering glimpse of flying 
pans and kettles, as her ears were deaf- 
ened with the cacophonous beating of 


tin on tin. Bedlam was let loose. The 
road was strewn with pots and kettles 
enough to stock a score of kitchens. 

Whether the driver of the cart had 
been thrown out with his assorted tin- 
ware, or whether he had _ instantly 
sprung to the rescue of his trembling 
horse, Miss Van Doren, in her confu- 
sion of mind, could not tell, but at all 
events he was standing at its head, 
a tall, broad-shouldered, sun-bronzed 
young man, who paid no manner of 
attention to her in his eagerness to 
soothe his nerve-shattered steed. But 
after he had convinced it that the earth 
was still revolving in its accustomed or- 
bit hg left off stroking its velvety face 
and whispering soothing things in its 
ear, and turned to his assailant a rather 
stern and angry face, that instantly 
changed to surprise, and then softened 
into a smile at the sight of the small 
heap of embodied contrition on the 
front seat of the big red car. 

“I—I—am more sorry than I can 
say,’ Miss Van Doren faltered. “Let 
me help you pick up your things.” 
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“Oh, no, I cannot allow such a thing,” 
the peddler remonstrated, but she was 
down in an instant, her small, bare, 
brown hands busy among dusty tinware. 

There was something authoritative 
about his tone, something masterful in 
the way he squared his broad shoulders 
under the shabby coat. His mouth and 
chin, she thought in the fleeting mo- 
ment, when she glanced up into his face, 
were the most determined mouth and 
chin she had ever seen. But to be told 
what she should do by a tin peddler! 
Heavens, no! She went on laboriously 
rescuing brightly polished pans from 
the dust and piling them in orderly 
rows. 

“T hope that nothing is injured,” she 
said. “Of course I should want to 
make it quite right. It was awfully stu- 
pid of me.” She turned contrite violet 
eyes to his face again. “I am sorry.” 

“Oh, it is not worth mentioning,” he 
assured her, and brushed it aside as a 
bagatelle. “The only regret I have is 
to see you down in that dust picking-up 
tin pans. I cannot allow it. Please—I 
must insist.” 

One glance into his face convinced 
her that it was futile to combat his 
will, and she, the independent and 
proud Miss Van Doren, meekly gave in 
to the tin peddler. She rose, dusted her 
fingers daintily on her handkerchief, 
and stood before him, slender, immacu- 
late in white linen, while he, with quick 
movements, deposited his wares helter- 
skelter in the cart. 

“You don’t do it as well as I,” she 
criticized. “You are sure that your 
cart is not hurt?” 

She lingered in a strange loathness to 
go back to her motor car, 

The man made a hasty examination. 

“There is not a scratch,” he assured 
her. ‘And Pegasus will soon get over 
his attack of nerves. You did it very 
cleverly if you had to run me down.” 

He smiled suddenly, and his smile 
was. delightful, Miss Van Doren 
thought. It lighted up his rather seri- 
ous face. His gray eyes had a way of 
twinkling that betrayed a keen sense of 
humor. She caught herself wondering 
why not one of the men she knew, men 
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of her own class, was as attractive as 
this ordinary tin peddler. She wished, 
for a delirious moment, that she were 
not the rich Miss Van Doren, with a 
town house and three country places, a 
yacht, five motor cars, and an aéro- 
plane. She felt that, on the whole, life 
would be far more thrilling if she were 
a rosy-cheeked farmer’s daughter, who 
might buy her pans and kettles of this 
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She caught a glimpse, in a second of horror, of a peddler’s cart jogging peacefully along in the exact center 
of the narrow road. 


tin peddler, and charm him into linger- 
ing at her kitchen door. She would 
make him presents of pies and dough- 
nuts, and they might walk together un- 
der the pink domes of the apple trees, 
possibly drive out in his cart on a Sun- 
day, and then She caught herself 
blushing at the lovely pastoral she had 
conjured up. 

“T must go,” she said, and then, on a 
sudden impulse, held out her small bare 
hand. “Good-by.” 

A deep flush mounted under the tan, 
as he took her hand in his. 
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“Au revoir,’ he said, and in his 
glance admiration was plainly written. 

She turned away, with the blood 
mounting into her cheeks, rather 
ashamed that an utter stranger, a man, 
to the ordinary observer, quite beneath 
her in station, should be capable of 
causing her heart to beat a little faster. 
She stepped slowly into the car, and 
then turned back to look again. The 


man was still standing in the road be- 
side his cart, his soft slouch hat in his 
hand, and on his face a strange, inscru- 
table look. Then “Au revoir” he called 
again, as the motor car sprang forward 
with a snort of joy at once more leap- 
ing down the long, straight road ahead. 

Miss Van Doren was again absent- 
minded, but this time she was not re- 
belling at the futility of life. Instead 
life seemed very interesting, almost ex- 
citing. A warm glow stole over her. 
Her blood seemed to be rushing faster 
through her veins. She felt quite reck- 
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A sun-bronzed young man, who paid no manner of attention to her in his eagerness to soothe his nerve- 
shattered sieed. 


‘less—a Donna Quixote going out tog 
seek adventures. The wind whistled 
past her, as she sped down the deserted 
road in the opposite direction from The 
Laurels, the smallest of her country 
places, which she always occupied in 
May. She had forgotten that she was 
to dine that evening at the Van Astor- 
bilts, and that she had promised to give 
Lord Bungeigh his answer in the con- 
servatory after dinner. She had for- 
gotten everything in the world except 
that spring was in her blood, and it 
was good to be alive. 

Half an hour later, when the ped- 
dler’s cart, in a cloud of dust, appeared 
around a certain bend in the river road, 
Miss Kathryn Van Doren, with a sun- 
flushed face, was down on her knees, 
intent on the interior mechanism of her 
new car, which should not at this early 
day have gotten itself out of repair. 
But stalled it was, and Miss Van Doren, 
although she bore a chauffeur’s license, 
seemed incompetent to start it. 


Nearer and nearer came the tin ped- 
dler down the long, straight stretch of 
road under the apple trees, urging 
Pegasus to a gallop in his eagerness to 
come to the rescue of Donna Quixote. 
When he came abreast of the big red 
car, he flung down the reins, and sprang 
out. 

“It’s a case of the hare and the tor- 
toise,” he exclaimed as Miss Van Doren 
lifted a flushed face to him. 

One lock of bronze hair had blown 
down into her eyes, and when she 
stopped her labors long enough to lift 
it into place, she left the mark of dusty 
fingers on the white skin. 

“You are certainly heaping coals of 
fire to come to my rescue,” she told 
him. “Do you know how to start this 
abominable motor? It’s new, and | 
don’t quite understand it yet. It’s not 
like the one I usually drive.” 

A fleeting look of something akin to 
pleasure flashed across his face as he 
stooped besitle her. One would have 
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been almost convinced that he was re- 
joicing at her inability to induce the 
creature to move, 

“IT really know nothing at all about 
the thing,” he asserted. “You see, au- 
tomobiles are not in my line. I travel 
in tin. Not but what I have been in 
motors,” he hastened to assure her. “I 
have friends among the chauffeurs,” he 
explained. 

She seated herself on the mossy bank 
beside the brook. 

“There's nothing to be done then but 
wait for some one to come along who 
docs understand them,” she said. Her 
tone was not at all bored. On the 
whole, she seemed to be enjoying the 
situation. “This is not a road frequent- 
ed much by motor cars,” she went on. 
“That's why I took it, for I am tired of 
the State road, fine as it is. However, 
surely some one will come before long.” 

The peddler was standing in front of 
her, twirling his hat in his hand, looking 
down at her meditatively. 

“T don’t quite like to leave you here,” 
he said slowly. “It’s a_ bit lonely. 
Otherwise I could drive to the nearest 
garage, and send some one to help 
you.” 

She had been studying him closely, 
and now a strange little comprehend- 
ing look lighted up her face. She 
smiled to herself as she suddenly bent 
over and dipped her fingers in the 
brook. One would have said that she 
had solved a problem. When she looked 
up the smile was gone, her face serious. 

“No, please don’t go,” she begged. 
“It is a lonely place, and I am a bit 
nervous, I'll confess, but I am sure 
some one will come soon. Could you 
spare the time?” she asked anxiously. 

He glanced at her in a puzzled sort of 
way, then said gravely: “I’ve all the 
time there is. I should be only too glad 
to serve you,” and went down and tied 
his horse to a little birch tree. 

When he turned again, she was busy 
at the tonneau of her car, and presently 
she came back to the brookside, bear- 
ing an English tea basket. 

“Will you join me in a cup of tea?” 
she asked graciously. “I am_ half 
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starved myself, and I never travel with- 
out my teakettle.”’ 

Astonishment was written large on 
the peddler’s countenance at this ex- 
traordinary young woman’s vagaries, 
but he courteously accepted her invita- 
tion, and seated himself on the moss 
and violets at the foot of a birch tree 
whose feathery new leaves were flut- 
tering over his head against a sky as 
blue as Italy. Before them the long 
road lay like a ribbon of white, deco- 
rated with the shadows of trees and 
passing clouds. Beyond the sloping 
fields and orchards lay the river, hold- 
ing up a mirror to the blue sky. The air 
was sweet with the scent of apple blos- 
soms and a score of fresh wood per- 
fumes from the pine forest that 
stretched behind them up the hillside. 

The man made himself more comfort- 
able, and drew his lungs full of the 
sweet, fresh air. Then he turned his 
eyes from the fair spring landscape, and 
watched the girl busy over her pretty 
task of tea brewing. She had tossed 
aside her hat and veil, and the sunshine 
was finding the gold threads in her 
bronze hair as she bent over the steam- 
ing kettle. Her face was serious, ab- 
sorbed in the careful measuring of the 
tea, as her little hands deftly manipu- 
lated the silver caddy and spoon. Then, 
after the hot water had been poured 
over the fragrant leaves, and she had 
left it to steep for three minutes, she 
leaned back against her tree, and re- 
garded him. He had turned his eyes 
by that time to the long road, and was 
watching it half dreamily, but when he 
felt her inquiring gaze he turned back 
to her. 

“Do you know,” he said, with his 
charming smile, ‘roads have a charm, a 
fascination for me. They are so full of 
mystery. They arouse one’s imagina- 
tion. You don’t know what may lie 
beyond the next curve—strange, won- 
derful, beautiful, terrible things. . Hap- 
piness or death may lurk around the 
corner. Why, when one is jogging 
along without a thought of serious 
things’—his gray eyes twinkled sud- 
denly—‘‘one may be nearly killed by a 
motor car rushing on one from behind.” 





The scarlet flushed into her face. 

“Don't remind me of it,” she begged. 
“T am so ashamed.” 

“You must not be,” he assured her. 
“It was one of the beautiful things—not 
the terrible—that the road held for me. 
Why, if you had not come near killing 
me you would never have condescended 
to atone so nobly by asking me—a ped- 
dler—to drink tea with you.” 

She smiled, and, removing the cover 
from the little pot, inspected her tea. 

“T am sure that has steeped enough,” 
she said. “You will have lemon and 
two lumps or three?” 

The tongs were poised over the sugar 
until the weighty matter was settled. 

“Only one,” he told her. “I am not 
such an epicurean as to demand three 
lumps of sugar of life. I am, on the 
whole, I think, a stoic. Perhaps in that 
case I ought to omit all sugar. What 
do you think?” 

“I'll put one in and one on the sau- 
cer,” she compromised. “I'll not look 
if you choose to put it in surreptitiously. 
There!” 

She handed him the little cup, and 
passed delectable cakes. 

“Thanks, Mademoiselle Hebe,” he 
exclaimed, and then frowned at him- 
self as he sipped his tea. 

“Tell me more about roads,” she 
begged, as she settled herself luxuri- 
ously on her mossy seat among the 
roots of the great pine. “What else do 
they mean to you?” 

“They are symbols of progress,” he 
told her, “of reaching out into the new 
and untried. They take us away from 
the dead past out into the new living 
future. Do you remember where Walt 
Whitman tells us ‘To know the uni- 
verse itself as a road, as many roads, as 
roads for traveling souls?” 

“Yes, I remember. Walt Whitman 
is splendid.” Her face lighted up with 
enthusiasm. 

“You, too, like the open air, but you 
do not know it enough. You cannot, 
until you live as I do on the road—an 
itinerant tin man.” His white teeth 
flashed in his bronzed face. “\Whitman 
says that the secret of the making of 
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the best persons is to grow in the open 
air, and to eat and sleep with the earth.” 

“You are of course a disciple of Bor- 
row and Stevenson,” she said. “And 
of Senhouse.” 

He frowned a little. “Of Petulen- 
gro and Robert Louis, yes,” he assent- 
ed. “But of Senhouse, no. He was a 
bit of a poser, don’t you think? At 
least at the end with the bare feet and 
the white robe. It was a useless, posing 
life. I am not forgetting the flower 
planting, of course, but he might have 
done it all more simply. Now, this— 
a peddler’s cart—is more useful. I real- 
ly sell a lot of tin pans,” he assured her. 

“But your Robert Louis wrote an 
Apology for Idlers,’ she offered. In 
her eyes was disappointment, for she 
loved Senhouse. 

“Oh, yes, that’s true,” he admitted. 
‘But Stevenson himself was no idler. 
No, I want no apology for idlers. I 
want every man to have his work, and 
be faithful to it. I am a bit of a so- 
cialist, I think.” 

“So am I.” 

She looked up, all eagerness, to be 
met with an amused smile. 

“With that?” He indicated the mo- 
tor car below them. 

She had the grace to blush. Then she 
grew indignant. 

“Heavens,” she cried hotly. “I don’t 
want the money. I am going to give 
it all away where it will do the most 
good. My car is medicine for my soul. 
It does for me what your peddler’s cart 
does for you—takes me away down the 
open road, away from the things I de- 
test. I am weary to death of material 
things and of stuffy, conventional people 
who never think, who inherit their 
great-grandfathers’ ideas along with 
their ancestral silver and_ portraits. 
They never really think, and suffer, and 
live.” 

With his own eyes flashing in sympa- 
thy, he watched her as she sprang to 
her feet and stood leaning against the 
great tree bole, her cheeks on fire, her 
eyes shining. She drew a long breath 
of the sweet forest air. 

“Here I can breathe,” she cried in 
ecstasy. “Here I can live.” 
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He sighed a little, as he looked at her 
for a moment in silence. Then, half 
absently, as though his thoughts were 
elsewhere, he admitted : 

“Nothing can be done with such peo- 
ple stifled as they are with things, with 
possessions. They cannot awake out of 
their soul sleep until they are free of 


them, and get out into the sunshine— 


out where the realities of life are re- 
vealed. They are shut up in their 
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But to be told what she should do by a tin peddler! 


boxes of houses, in their stuffy, conven- 
tional, unreal existence.” Then he grew 
enthusiastic, leaning forward, hands 
"ig about his knees, looking up into 
her face as she stood above him. “I 
should like to go about bringing them 
out into the light. I should like to be 
an apostle of fresh air, of living in the 
open, physically, mentally, and spiritu- 
ally. If I had a fortune I would devote 
it to the work.” 
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She sat down 
“Tell me 


“T have the fortune.” 
beside him all eagerness. 
what to do.” 

She was quite unself-conscious, but 
for a moment he flushed darkly and bit 
his lip. He had remembered that he 
was a man and she a woman—that he 
was poor and that she was rich. It was 
only for a moment; then, absorbed in 
his cherished theories and ideals, with 
face inspired, he poured out all his 
plans. She sat‘rapt, her lips parted as 
he told her of the school he desired to 
found to train the youth of the country 
how to think, how to live. 

As they talked—Donna Quixote and 
her inspired tin peddler—the shadows 
of the pines on the hillside grew longer 
and bluer, and suddenly she discovered 
that it was late. 

“Oh, I must go,” she exclaimed, and 
rose reluctantly. “And no one has 


come yet to our rescue.” 

“You wouldn’t care, I suppose, to 
ride with me.” 
ing at her eagerly. 


He half hesitated, look- 
“T could take you 
home, and we could send some one back 
for your automobile.” 

“Of course,” she 
very much,” 

She packed her tea basket hastily, 
and stowed it away in the motor car, 
then climbed to the high seat of his 
cart. She looked as enthusiastic and 
eager as a child with a new toy. 

“This is the best of all. It’s a red- 
letter day—a day that appeals to my 
vagrant soul. I was wishing, just be- 
fore I ran into you, that I could drive 
about the country in a gypsy cart. This 
is the next best thing to it.” 

He had picked up the reins, and they 
were jogging sociably down the road— 
the richest girl in the State, the peddler, 
and Pegasus, when out of a cloud of 
dust before them suddenly emerged the 
Van Astorbilts’ big motor car full of 
people speeding home from the golf 
links. But even at the rate at which 
they were going, Lord Bungeigh and 
Tom Van Astorbilt recognized the as- 
tounding fact that Kathryn Van Doren 
was driving in a common  peddler’s 
| cart, and the car was instantly stopped. 

“Kathryn, have you had an acci- 


“Thanks 


cried. 
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dent?” some one called out. “Where is 
your car?” 

Kathryn leaned out, her face radiant. 

“Yes,” she explained. “My car is 
stalled down the road. You will pass 
it in a minute. Don't touch it. [ll send 
Jenkins for it.” 

Tom Van Astorbilt and Lord Bun- 
geigh both sprang up. 

“Change places with me, Kathryn.” 
Tom’s whole attitude spoke disapproval. 

“T say, Miss Van Doren, let us take 
you home, you know.” Lord Bun- 
geigh was glaring ferociously at the 
peddler. “It’s very kind of this—er— 
person to give you a lift, but aia 

Kathryn settled back more comforta- 
bly on her hard seat. 

“Oh, no, thanks,” she cried. “I am 
going to drive home with this gentle- 
man, Au revoir.” 

She touched Pegasus lightly with the 
whip, then glanced back as they drove 
away, to smile at the astonishment and 
incredulity that were written large on 
all the backward-turning faces in the 
Van Astorbilt motor car. 

The itinerant tin man was looking 
down at her with a new look in his eyes. 

“Now that was really noble of you,” 
he said. “And here I had always 
thought before this afternoon that you 
were probably a snob like all the rest 
of them. If only,” he hesitated, and 
sighed. “If only you weren't so beastly 
rich, If only you were as poor as I.” 

She looked him steadily in the eyes, 
although the blood was mounting into 
her cheeks, : 

“T don’t see why that makes the least 
difference in the world,” she remarked. 
“Besides, I am not going to be rich 
any longer. J am utterly alone in the 
world, as far as relatives go. The mon- 
ey is mine to do with as TI like—and I’m 
—I'm going to found that school. If I 
were poor—what?” she demanded 
boldly. 

“When that day comes I shall have 
something to tell you,” he said in a low 
tone, and did not meet her eyes. 

They drove in silence through the 
sunset, the apple trees scattering their 
blossoms before them. When he turned 
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to her at last, the glow of the golden 
sky was on his face. 

“IT must confess to you, Miss Van 
Doren, that I am not altogether what I 
appear to be,” he offered. 

“I know,” she smiled. “I recognized 
you almost at once, Professor Charlton, 
The magazines and newspapers have 
been too much addicted of late to arti- 
cles on your experiment in studying so- 
ciology to have me not recognize you. 
I have a confession of my own to 


make.” She flushed hotly. “You'll think 
me very bold, but—there was nothing 
in the world the matter with that motor 
car of mine.” 


When Miss Kathryn Dupont Van 
Doren married the eminent professor 
of sociology at Harton College, she was 
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no longer the richest young woman in 
the State. Instead, on a certain hill- 
side rising above the Hudson, the cor- 
ner stone had been laid for the great 
university of the future. 

When the bride and_ bridegroom 
started on their wedding journey, the 
few friends who had witnessed the sim- 
ple ceremony were astonished to see 
them drive away, not in a big touring 
car, but in something that bore a re- 
semblance to nothing in the world so 
much as a gypsy cart. It was a subli- 
mated gypsy cart, to be sure, and it was 
drawn by a horse answering to the 
name of Pegasus. 

“We don’t know where we are go- 
ing,” they called back, “but Donna 
Quixote and her itinerant tin man are 
going to take to the open road.” 


ROUND the corner from the adamantine highway, 
A step beyond where track and car are booming, 
You catch a faérie fragrance blowing down the byway— 
And lo, a plot of green with lilacs blooming! 


You who have seen the vineyards in their Tuscan brightness, 
Or plucked the roses in a Persian garden; 

You who have known the English hawthorn in its whiteness, 
And you who dream and sing of fields in Arden, 


Have never in your quest or in your dream beholden 
A thing so fair and so beyond all knowing 

As old, familiar lilacs with their memories golden— 
Around the corner from the highway blowing. 


WILLIAM F. McCorMAcK. 
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WHAT “EVERYWOMAN” DOESN'T KNOW. 


T is with considerable amazement 
| that I have read the disapproving 
reports of the majority of the 
dramatic critics of nietropolitan news- 
papers upon the modern morality play, 
“Everywoman.” Perhaps they disap- 
prove of morality ; again, perhaps, they 
do not relish facts that hit so near 
home; certainly they failed to do jus- 
tice to this magnificently staged sermon, 
this ruthless pictorial representation of 
woman’s folly in her search for Love. 
Perhaps the production was so pre- 
tentious that they expected another 
Goethe had arisen in the shape of its 
author, Walter Browne. True, ‘“Every- 
woman” is no masterpiece, if one takes 
into account its somewhat barbaric 
hexameters, its more than occasionally 
inverted symbolisms, its too frequent 
use of puns; but the philosophy of it 
was true, and, occasionally, the author’s 
visualization approached true inspira- 
tion. 

It is an allegory ; modeled on the old 
miracle plays, the first theatrical enter- 
tainments of Christian folk; somewhat 
akin, in conception, to “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” in that virtues, vices, and 
qualities generally are personified. 
Everywoman—a character—goes seek- 
ing Love, accompanied by her hand- 
maidens, Youth, Beauty, and Modesty. 


In the playhouse—during the rehearsal 
of a musical comedy—Modesty is torn 
from Everywoman; and, in the follow- 
ing act, at a late supper among de- 
bauchees, and after Everywoman has 
been deceived by Passion into thinking 
him the King Love whom she seeks, 
Beauty dies.. 

While Beauty still lived, Wealth had 
sought to lure Everywoman into be- 
lieving that he was Love, but she had 
rejected him. Now, disappointed and 
believing she will never find Love, she 
seeks to enmesh Wealth; but, Beauty 
dead, Wealth pushes her aside for Vice 
—for Vice is comely. As Wealth goes 
off with Vice, a funeral procession 
passes Everywoman—Youth has also 
died. Now Everywoman sends out a 
despondent cry; is no one her friend? 
There appears to her Truth, whose 
counsels she flouted in Act I, taking 
instead the advice of Flattery; then 
Truth appeared to be an ugly witch; 
now, in her friendless state, Every- 
woman finds Truth beautiful. 

Truth leads Everywoman back to the 
home whence she came, and there she 
finds that Love, all the while, has been 
waiting for her. 

It is to my mind a great benefit to the 
stage that “Everywoman” should have 
been produced. It sends folk from the 
theater thinking. One does not realize 
that it is a sermon for some time; there 
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is too much singing and dancing, too 
gorgeous a scenic investiture. The pic- 
ture of Broadway on New Year’s Eve, 
with its attendant throng, reflects great 
credit upon George Marion or Henry 
W. Savage, or whoever it was who con- 
ceived the idea and carried it out. 

I should like to see “Everywoman’”’ a 
yearly production; one that came, like 
Christmas, to remind us of many things 
we are apt to forget. 


THE SUCCESS OF RUPERT HUGHES. 


Industry and perseverance in the case 
of Rupert Hughes have at length found 
their reward. Ever since the days when 
the Berkeley Lyceum was temporarily 
called “Mrs. Osborn’s Playhouse,” Ru- 
pert has wooed Thalia, and Thalia has 
hitherto been ungrateful. Musical 


comedies, farces, dramas with a pur- 
pose, emotional dramas—he has given 
every one a chance; but, until ‘‘Excuse 
Me” was put on at the Gaiety, the pub- 
lic knew Rupert Hughes only as a novy- 


elist and a short-story writer; his plays 
had an odd trick of disappearing. 

This was not because they were, of 
a necessity, bad plays. One in particu- 
lar, “The Triangle,” produced some 
years back when the old Madison 
Square Theater was an institution, re- 
ceived considerable critical praise; just 
as did David Graham Phillips’ only 
dramatic effort, “The Worth of a 
Woman,” which followed it at that the- 
ater, and which also failed of financial 
success, 

However, Rupert has no similar 
cause of complaint in the case of ‘Ex- 
cuse Me.” An unpretentious farce, it 
drifted into New York one night, and 
the proprietors of the Gaiety Theater, 
after its first week, ceased to be con- 
cerned about any more attractions for 
their house this season. 

Its entire story is unraveled on board 
the Overland Limited, from Chicago to 
San Francisco; and the rapid fun-mak- 
ing is more a matter of inventive inci- 
dent than a plot. There is an eloping 
couple—a young army officer and his 
sweetheart—who must catch a trans- 
port for the Philippines; and who, de- 
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ciding to elope at the last minute, have 
not had time to get married; and fran- 
tically beseech the conductor at every 
stop to wait long enough for this to be 
accomplished. There is a bibulous gen- 
tleman and his wife—both bound for 
Reno and divorce—who happen to 
catch the same train, and become re- 
united en route. A minister, disguised 
with a carmine necktie, and his mouse- 
like wife on a holiday, and introduced 
for the first time to strong drink and 
cigarettes; and many other passengers 
—these latter typical, hardened travel- 
ers who do the sort of things chronicled 
in the comic papers. And, finally, two 
bandits hold up the train, “go through” 
the passengers, and are conquered—in a 
pleasant, thrill-like way—by the young 
army officer; who thus “squares” him- 
self for the accidental appearance at 
Salt Lake City of a former sweetheart, 
who sports a bangle he once gave her; 
which has come near to terminating the 
affair between him and his fair com- 
panion eloper. 

The sort of thing just set down 
might be multiplied again and again, 
and still the half of “Excuse Me” not 
be told. It defies the rules of play- 
making for this very reason; but “We 
Can't Be As Bad As All That,” which 
conformed to them, was a dire fail- 
ure, while this is a brilliant success. 
Features of the performance are the 
work of little Ann Murdock, the young- 
est of American leading women, and 
Willis P. Sweatnam, eldest of black- 
face character actors. 


“THE Boss.” 

But if Rupert Hughes is careless of 
dramatic traditions, Edward Sheldon is 
absolutely scornful of them in “The 
Boss.” In this play, wound around the 
character of a corrupter of public 
morals—a part excellently realized by 
the star, Holbrook Blinn—Sheldon piles 
anticlimax on anticlimax, introduces 
speeches yards in length, and changes a 
man from a brutal slave driver to a 
philanthropist between acts. 

And yet “The Boss” lives. It is 
breathing, vital, enthusiastic. 
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An Irish contractor, uneducated, 
mannerless, dishonest, falls in love with 
a girl of the upper classes, who is an 
earnest sociologist. To save her family 
from financial ruin and thousands of 
poor folk from losing their savings 
through the collapse of her father’s 
banks, she marries this boss; he having 
suggested this compromise. She, how- 
ever, consents to be that sort of a per- 
son heard of only in books and plays— 
a “wife in name only.” The boss per- 
sists in his brutal dishonesty, his care- 
less disregard of the poor. The brother 
of his “wife in name only” organizes 
a citizens’ league to fight him. The 
boss is conquered by the brother; but 
the brother is murderously assaulted by 
one of the henchmen of the boss, and 
taken to a hospital close to death. A 
mob attacks the house of the boss; a 
warrant is issued for his arrest on 
charge of giving orders to murder the 
brother. Now, the boss has given no 
such orders; and the henchman has con- 
fessed to him; but his friendship for the 
henchman prevents him from saving 
himself at the other’s expense. 

While in jail he reforms and makes 
over his tenements and workmen’s cot- 
tages to his “wife in name only,” to 
give or lend to the poor folk who oc- 
cupy them on any terms she desires. 
The henchman confesses; the brother 
does not die; and the “wife in name 
only” finds she really loves the boss. 

An unconvincing play, altogether ; yet 
somehow it grips. The boss, himself, 
is made likable by Mr. Blinn, the star; 
but that does not blind one to the fact 
that he is a brainless person in the real 
sense, with only the low cunning of the 
sewer rat; a man who rules by thuggery, 
and by taking advantage of the weak- 
nesses of those he employs; who com- 
pels his workmen to buy second-rate 
liquor at his chain of saloons that he 
may doubly profit; a coarse, brutal, 
utterly objectionable person—that is, 
when Mr. Sheldon convinces you of his 
reality. In his treatment of the “wife 
in name only,” he is a Chevalier Bayard, 
and makes mawkish appeals to our sen- 
timents. His utter change in the last 


act fails to impress one as truth. 
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To glorify this sort of person, to 
attempt to translate his coarseness as 
manliness, his cunning as brains, his 
dishonesty and absolute untrustworthi- 
ness as mere faults of early education, 
is to me either due to youthful eyes that 
do not, as yet, see clearly into the hearts 
of men, or else a rampant immorality. 
Such plays tend to warp the viewpoints 
of the unthinking. There is in America 
to-day too much of a tendency to dis- 
miss corrupt political and business deals 
with casual and laughing remarks about 
the “cleverness” of the people who en- 
gineer them. Really “clever” men do 
not need to be dishonest; such “clever- 
ness” as men of the type of the boss 
possess is on a par with the cunning of 
animals. 

Let us lay the blame, in this case, on 
Mr. Sheldon’s youth, and pass on to a 
little playlet which recognizes the worth- 
lessness of such men as the boss, and to 
an author who heaps scorn upon a con- 
dition of affairs that permits them 
prominence. 


“THE TWELVE-POUND LOOK.” 


Mr. Barrie does not attempt to draw 
characters in so limited a space as thirty 
minutes of theatrical entertainment. He 
takes, instead, sane, intellectual prin- 
ciples, and puts them in the mouth of 
a woman stenographer and typewriter, 
who comes, accidentally, to the great 
Park Lane house of one Sims. This 
person, Sims, is about to be knighted. 
Probably he loaned money to the king 
or gave it to the Conservative party. 
He is a gross person, who, by utterly 
disregarding all the finer things of life, 
has made himself a millionaire. He has 
dressed up his spiritless wife in a coro- 
nation robe, girded a sword about his 
paunch, and the two of them are prac- 
ticing court etiquette, against their pres- 
entation at court two days hence, when, 
after kneeling, they will arise Sir 
Harry and Lady Sims. 

The stenographer who blunders in is 
the ex-wife of the future knight; and 
this is the first time he has seen her 
since, a decade before, she suddenly 
quitted him. He taunts her with what 
she might have been, Lady Sims instead 
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She laughs. Finally 


of a day laborer. 
she tells hin how she despised him and 
his “fat” friends, their “fat” jewelry, 


their odious and vulgar “success.” 
How, in the midst of luxury, she hired 
a typewriter and worked secretly until 
she had saved twelve pounds (sixty dol- 
lars) with which she bought a machine 
of her own, and then joyfully left him. 

“If I were you,” she advises him, “I'd 
watch my present wife for that ‘twelve- 
pound look.’ You think your diamonds, 
your Park Lane house, your servants, 
and your knighthood compensate her 
for your brutal disregard of all that is 
good in her? You think: she values 
them at your price? Watch her eyes 
for that ‘twelve-pound look,’ Harry.” 

And, after she has gone out, laugh- 
ing, the spiritless wife asks her husband 
whether typewriters are very expensive, 
looking wistfully after the departing 
stenographer. And, for the first time, 
Sims realizes that even she does not 
take his vulgar prosperity seriously— 
for in her eyes is “The Twelve-Pound 
Look.” 

It is a cameo, a perfect bit of dram- 
aturgy, an eloquent bit of satire for an 
age that takes its money-making too se- 
riously. It was flawlessly enacted by 
Ethel Barrymore, Mrs. Sam Sothern, 
and Charles Darnton. Mrs, Sothern— 
a sister-in-law of E. H. Sothern—is a 
newcomer to the American stage; but 
she brings to it exceptional qualities 
perfect enunciation, smartness of dress, 
a distinguished bearing, and a knowl- 
edge of dramatic values that is rare. 





MORE FAILURES AT THE GARRICK. 


Speaking of that youthful viewpoint, 
there’s nothing particularly youthful 
abuut Walter Hackett, and yet, in “Our 
World,” which lasted for a week at the 
now ill-starred Garrick Theater, I found 
a childish cynicism too laughable for 
words; a near approximation to that bit 
of philosophy for its run of one con- 
secutive night called “The Narrow 
Path.” The world we live in is far 
from ideal—I hold no brief for it—but 
if it were as bad as this play would have 
us think, we'd all join a suicide club. 
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Even a fine cast failed to make “Our 
World” interesting. 

“The Zebra” followed “Our World,” 
and, though it stayed a little longer, had 
little excuse for being. In it Paul M. 
Potter forgot he was once a legitimate 
playwright—as witness ‘“Trilby’—but 
remembered only the money that the 
salacious “Girl from Rector’s” brought 
him. The piece reeked of pornographic 
innuendo, and one character—although 
excellently portrayed by Irene Fenwick 
—was an offense against good dramatic 
taste. It is not customary for Charles 
I'rohman to err in this direction, nor 
was there any suggestion of Frohman 
supervision about the piece. It sug- 
gested, rather, Mr. Aaron Herman 
Woods; and, to “Al’s” credit be it said, 
that he put on such pieces as these in 
compliance with popular taste, and not 
because he particularly relished them. 
A repetition of the plot of “The Zebra” 
would be out of place in the pages of 
this magazine; suffice to say, it was the 
sort of thing likely to appeal to sappy 
youths and bald-headed roués. Except 
for that of Miss Fenwick, the acting 
Was unimportant. 

This young lady, by the bye, was, 
until very recently, the wife of Felix 
Isman, the Philadelphia real-estate pro- 
moter and lessee of the Broadway Thea- 
ter and others; and evidently Mr. Froh- 
man—following his avowed belief that 
young and pretty girls are the only stars 
worth making—intends to raise her 
name in large electric letters presently ; 
for she has had the leading parts this 
season in two other plays besides the 
“Zebra’’; one of which was ‘“‘The Brass 
Bottle,” a very meritorious farce which, 
undoubtedly, would have succeeded had 
it not been miscast and mismanaged. 


“SEVEN SISTERS.” 


The billing and the program of this 
production—the only one that Daniel 
Frohman has made in some time—state 
that Charles Cherry is the star; but crit- 
ics, audiences, and folks in general—in- 
cluding myself—are of the opinion that 
Laurette Taylor’s name should have this 
honor paid it. Not that Cherry fails to 
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do well what is given him to do; but his 
personality and abilities are not on a par 
with those of his leading woman. 

The piece itself, adapted from the 
Hungarian by Edith Ellis, author of 
“Mary Jane’s Pa,” is a pleasant trifle 
that has to do with the efforts of a wid- 
owed matron to marry off her seven 
dowerless daughters. In Budapest or 
Berlin, where such a predicament is apt 
to be common knowledge, I can imagine 
that the machinations of mamma and 
daughters to entrap eligible suitors 
would be screamingly -funny; in New 
York, where we cherish some sort of 
vague belief that prudent consideration 
of the financial prospects of fiancé and 
fiancée is mercenary, the farce is only 
mildly amusing; although I doubt 
Charles Cherry’s right to figure as a 
star. 

But there is no doubt concerning the 
stellar qualities of Laurette Taylor. 
Here are personality, ability to charac- 
terize, drollness, and a manner entirely 
unaffected by traditions. Once before 
—in “Jimmy Valentine” and in a far 
different sort of part—Miss Taylor 
came in for extravagant praise. I did 
not see her then, but in this case I wish 
to add my voice. As far as Cherry is 
concerned—he is an agreeable person, 
a desirable light-comedy leading man, 
but nothing more. 

“Seven Sisters” is delightfully well 
cast. In a part quite unworthy of her 
abilities, Eva MacDonald, formerly 
leading woman in “Seven Days,” de- 
serves next mention to Laurette Taylor. 


’ 


A ROMANTIC PLAY SET TO MUSIC. 


To describe “The Balkan Princess” as 
a musical comedy would be to create a 
false impression. It is a Frank Curzon 
product; the peculiar blend one expects 
when buying admission to the Prince of 
Wales Theater; which is to say that it 
is romantic first and musical afterward; 
a well-bred sort of entertainment with 
beautiful gowns and scenic accessories, 
polite laughter, and a sort of a “Zenda’’- 
“Merry Widow” story. 

A princess must choose a husband 
from among a number of grand dukes 


or else lose her kingdom. The only 
grand duke who appeals to her is a rebel, 
who inflames the public against her. 
Princess and grand duke meet, incog- 
nito, and love. Familiar enough story, 
isn’t it? 

But, in its new musical guise, it is 
decidedly one of the most attractive pro- 
ductions of the season. Louise Gun- 
ning, the star, as the princess, has 
beauty, magnetism, and a voice worthy 
of what is denominated “grand” opera. 
A complete surprise is the presence in 
the cast of Robert Warwick, erstwhile 
serious leading man, and last seen in the 
support of Leslie Carter; but Warwick 
turns out to have a very passable voice, 
indeed. Another recruit from the “le- 
gitimate” is Herbert Corthell, of “Sev- 
en Days” fame, the comedian who sup- 
plies most of the humor of the play. 

On this point I wish to dilate per- 
haps a trifle more than may seem, at 
first glance, necessary ; but the question 
has been so often asked: “Why do 
English musical successes fail so dis- 
mally here? Why are they so stupid, 
so dull?” 

In England they have comedians 
skilled in pantomimic suggestion, and 
also humorists in their own right; folk 
who never study lines, but who say 
what they choose; “gag” or “ad. lib. it,” 
as the professional description is. 
These comedians give a different per- 
formance every night, so far as their 
lines are concerned; and, besides, so 
skilled are, they in mere “physical hu- 
mor”’—the raising of an eyelid, the 
twitch of a leg, the turning of an ankle 
—that they are not really dependent on 
their lines at all. In this country, ex- 
cept in burlesque, our comedians are 
generally dependent on their intona- 
tions; in other words, if there isn’t a 
funny part written for them, they are 
despondently unfunny. That is why 
Broadway managers haunt burlesque 
performances in the hope of securing 
genuine comedians; and most of the 
real ones started in this lowly branch of 
the profession. 

Herbert Corthell is one of them. 
Henry B. Harris found him on Eighth 
Avenue only a few years ago, put him 














ACROSS THE FOOTLIGHTS 


through a severe course in Broadway 
etiquette and prejudices, and shunted 
him into “Strongheart.” It is because 
of his burlesque training that he makes 
the part of the waiter in “The Balkan 
Princess” so genuinely funny. But it 
is his own humor, almost every bit of 
it. If the Messrs. Shubert had secured 
some such person for “The King of 
Cadonia”—a piece by the same authors 
as this one, and quite as good—they 
would have had, instead of a dismal 
failure, just as great a success as “The 
Balkan Princess.” 

“The Balkan Princess” is, in fact, 
perhaps the best cast, most attractively 
scenically investitured, musical piece 
that Broadway has seen this season, 
and it is the sort of thing that can be 
enjoyed by every one in the home from 
Millicent, aged four, to grandma, tat 
fourscore. 

Very little, on the other hand, can 
be said of the Victor Moore starring 
vehicle, “The Happiest Night of His 
Life,” which marks the début of Junie 
McCree—'The Dope Fiend” of vaude- 
ville—as a librettist. George Cohan 
once utilized Victor as a mouthpiece for 
typical Cohanisms in ‘Forty-five Min- 
utes from Broadway,” and, later, ex- 
tended the character, Kid Burns, in 
“The Talk of New York’—a sentimen- 
tal slangster, a peculiar Cohan type. 
The “Yankee Doodle Comedian” no 
longer finds it necessary to appeal to so- 
called patriotism and the Broadway idea 
of manliness—which is coarseness—so 
he will perceive that I do not unjustly 
criticize when I state that he is the only 
man on earth who can make this sort of 
vulgarian “go” in a first-class theater. 
There is no place for this new Victor 
Moore show except in the popular- 
priced houses; at the Criterion it was a 
sad solecism, and did not last long. 

And yet, somehow, even horseplay 
and slapstick humor can be made pal- 
atable to intelligent folk, as witness 
“The Hen-Pecks,” the mammoth Lew- 
Fieldian composite at the Broadway, 
the great-grandsons of “The Midnight 
Sons.” Lew Fields and his henchmen 
invented this sort of show; a combina- 
tion of pantomime—as that word is ap- 
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plied to theatrical productions in Lon- 
don—vaudeville, circus burlesque, and 
musical comedy. Only the slightest bit 
of silk thread in the way of story binds 
together the many changes of scene, and 
that might as well be dispensed with, 
for it only recalls our sense of deduc- 
tion which the songs, dances, and scenic 
effects have sent straying. 

Briefly, these “revues” at the Broad- 
way are the quintessence of New York 
caricature; they parody the fashions, 
comedies, tastes, and beliefs of the 
Manhattanese, and their laugh-making 
scenes are boiled down to the most 
primitive bones of humor—the phys- 
ical disaster and pain of ridiculous peo- 
ple. I have never seen an audience 
roar more whole-heartedly and delight- 
edly than at the inquisitorial work of 
Lew Fields, as a barber, upon Vernon 
Castle, as a customer. Myself, my 
sides ached. Yet the thing has been 
done in burlesque shows since the be- 
ginning of time. It is the cleverness of 
the performers in these productions that 
lulls one’s belief that it is not dignified 
to laugh, and presently coaxes one into 
frantic palm beatings. But one un- 
favorable criticism can be made against 
the piece, another offense against good 
taste. Blossom Seeley, an absolute 
newcomer, but very nearly the star per- 
former, is too clever to prejudice many 
against a suggestive song like ‘The 
Todolo Twirl,” which is more suited to 
the “honkatonk’’—or, at best, the bur- 
lesque theater—than to a production as 
pretentious as this one. 

We were all .glad to see Gertrude 
Quinlan back in her legitimate sphere ; 
a half to three-quarters of an hour of 
Miss Quinlan as a “Manicure Lady” is 
a boon; as a star—I speak of the van- 
ished “Miss Patsy”—there was a bit too 
much of her. 

“The Hen-Pecks” has none of the 
dignity and high-class atmosphere of 
musical productions like “The Balkan 
Princess,” “The Spring Maid,” and 
“The Girl and the Kaiser,” but such 
productions have their place, and can 
be heartily recommended to that fire- 
breathing destroyer of the drama— 
“The Tired Business Man.” 
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PALLY good mystery stories are 

the hardest thing in the world to 
secure, but once found interest a greater 
number of different sorts of people 
than almost any type of fiction. You 
remember, of course, Howard Field- 
ing’s serial, “The Great Conspirator.” 
Since its publication we have been 
hunting for other mystery stories of 
the same interest. Next month, in the 
issue for July, will appear the first of 
a new series of stories by Virginia Mid- 
dleton, entitled ‘The Trail of the Sheri- 
dan Heir.” 

Sa. 


WE" think that you will find in this 
new series of tales something 
new and a little different from anything 
you have ever read in Smitu’s hereto- 
fore. You will find the stories of ab- 
sorbing interest and fascination, filled 
with movement, action, and incidentally 
with the charm that seems to be the pe- 
culiar accompaniment of a_ well-told 
mystery tale. The first of the stories, 
“The Affair of the La Shelle Pearls,” 
will enlighten you as to the inner work- 
ings and plans of a certain group of 
smugglers, and make you anxious to 
read more of the stories. There are 
five splendid and exciting tales in this 
series, with a real plot running through 
the whole five, and with some surpris- 
ing disclosures at the end. Each of the 
stories is in a measure complete in it- 
self. They will appear in the next five 
numbers of SmituH’s. Although ‘The 
Trail of the Sheridan Heir” is a serial 
) feature, it is open to none of the objec- 
‘tions made by those who don’t like to 


It has 
all the good points of a serial, with none 
of the bad. 


read serials in the magazines. 


ea 


MAGINE a girl who has, all her life, 
regarded her father as a pattern of 
all the virtues, who, after his death, finds 
that he has been engaged in dishonest 
business transactions, which, while 
keeping within the law apparently, 
have practically robbed one family of 
all their possessions. The girl in the 
case has high ideals of honor and hon- 
esty, and sets herself to the task of ac- 
complishing everything in her power to 
undo the wrong of her father. This is 
the situation in which you will find the 
heroine of Louise Driscoll’s new novel, 
“Reparation,” which will appear com- 
plete in the next issue of SmitrnH’s. The 
opening is interesting enough, but the 
interest grows greater as you go on 
with the story. It is a love story with 
a happy ending. Before you have 
reached that end you will have learned 
to care for and respect Grace Prescott 
as you do one of your own friends. She 
is not a puppet who moves mechanically 
as the strings are pulled by the author, 
but a real flesh-and-blood woman. She 
is only one of a number of humanly 
interesting people in one of the best 
stories you have read in some time. 


e 


») 


ID you ever patronize a fortune 
teller? Most of us have at one 

time or another, either in the first 
stages of puppy love or at a later date 














WHAT THE LDITOR HAS TO SAY 


when prompted by an idle and cynical 
curiosity. Danny Meagher, the well- 
behaved shoe clerk in Robert Rudd 
Whiting’s story, is young and in love. 
He cannot screw himself up to a pro- 
posal by word of mouth, but writes a 
letter which conceals rather than re- 
veals the ardor of his affection. Then, 
not being above superstitious leanings, 
he consults a fortune teller. This ad- 
venturer into the shades of the future 
gives him the answer he wants, and 
Danny sallies forth hopefully only to 
receive a letter informing him of the 
mournful and surprising fact that he 
can never be more than a friend. Danny 
is properly downcast, and thinks of sui- 
cide and other methods of expressing 
his feelings. Words seem quite inade- 
quate. Then things begin to happen 
with startling rapidity, and Danny is 
whirled through a series of happenings 
such as he had never dreamed in his 
wildest moments. You will read the 
story, which is one of the funniest we 
have ever read, in the next issue of 
SMITH’S. 
Qa. 


ke “The Refining Influence of Wom- 

an,” by Anne O’Hagan, is the 
story of a man married to a woman 
generally considered as being above 
him in station and culture. He is 
convinced that the experience will be 
a refining, uplifting influence in his life. 
His wedded wife shares this conviction 
to the fullest extent. Unequal mar- 
riages sometimes bring results little 
thought of or expected by the contract- 
ing parties. No one who did not know 
a great deal of married life in its actual- 
ity, and who had not a special discern- 
ment into the peculiar and varying 
characteristics of men and women in 
the marriage state, could have written 
this story of Anne O'Hagan’s. 
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a in the same number of the 

magazine is a charming love story 
by Alma Martin Estabrook, “The Sev-- 
eral Convictions of Jeanne.” This, in- 
stead of being a tale of married life, is 
the story of a girl who had determined 
never to get married, and who believed 
there was a career as an artist awaiting 
her. Her slow development, her change 
from girlhood to womanhood, her 
struggles, disillusionments, and disap- 
pointments are told delightfully. It is 
just another of those tales in which the 
characters come out of real life itself, 
human and lovable men and women, 
well worth knowing and reading about. 


You are probably aware by this time 

that the inimitable Cap’n Sproul 
has started on a vacation, far from the 
haunts of men, and that he and his 
friend the judge are hunting the simple 
life with commendable enterprise and 
energy, but with dubious and sometimes 
alarming results. When you read “The 
Tinned Mr. Tozier,’ by Holman F. 
Day, in next month’s issue, you will 
realize that this vacation trip gets fun- 
nier and funnier as it goes on. 


HERE’S another funny story of life 

in a coeducational college by Ed- 

win L. Sabin in the same number. 
There’s a novelette of Western life by 
Mary Katherine Maule, who wrote the 
successful novel, “The Little Knight of 
the X Bar,” and there are other good 
things by Charles R. Barnes, Wallace 
Irwin, Charles Battell Loomis, and 
others. If you enjoy the reading of 


this next issue as much as we have, we 
are satisfied. 
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‘he Care of the Arms and Hands 


By Dr. Lillian Whitney 


HE fashions of the day in sleeves 
ruthlessly expose what defects 
and blemishes the arms possess, 

and one wonders why women will not 
disregard the mode and wear sleeves 
that are less revealing. The kimono, 
the transparent, and the short sleeves 
are fascinatingly pretty on pretty arms, 
and if one must follow the whims of 
fashion, a good deal of attention should 
also be given the arms, so that the “tout 
ensemble” will delight the eye of all be- 
holders; because our raiment is not 
merely a body covering; we dress to 
please, and mostly to+please others. 
The airy, flimsy nothings, known as 
“lingerie waists,” worn by most women 
during the warm weather, require an 
attractive background, otherwise they 
offend good taste. 

A faultlessly formed arm, one that 
has the correct measurements at the 
shoulder, tapers down perfectly to a 
well-rounded, supple wrist, and ends in 
an exquisitely molded hand, is as rare 
as a perfect foot; but there are modi- 
fications of this type which are equally 
attractive—if well kept. Ah, there’s the 
important point! Why is the skin upon 
the arm, especially the upper arm, so 
often unsightly, rough, coarse-grained, 
with dry, pimply eruptions? Is it from 
lack of bathing? Probably. The daily 
vigorous use of the bath brush, or loffa 
mitts, will prevent this condition from 
developing. On the outer, exposed 
parts of the arm the skin is somewhat 
thicker than elsewhere, and the surface 
circulation is less active. When these 
parts are neglected, therefore, the skin 
soon loses its smooth texture. 

An admirable way to overcome any 
roughness at this situation quickly is to 
use powdered pumice stone. Rub very 
gently over the skin until the thickened 


cuticle is removed, bathe in hot water, 
and apply a good bland cream. What 
is more unpleasing than a red arm peep- 
ing through a transparent bit of lace 
or embroidery? The circulation is 
probably at fault as a result of tight 
corsets and bands, or the digestion may 
be poor. Both conditions must be cor- 
rected before any local treatment can 
show results. To stimulate the local 
circulation, arm calisthenics before an 
open window, or entirely out in the 
open air, is the most satisfactory mode 
of procedure. All clothing must be un- 
confined; deep inhalations of pure air 
should be practiced while lightly swing- 
ing the arms backward, forward, and 
upward; although the use of dumb-bells 
or a wand is not essential, they add zest 
and imagination to the movements, and 
thereby heighten their effect. 

A temporary whitenez for external 
application on red or discolored arms is 
a great boon to many women who suffer 
in this respect. 


LIQUID SKIN WHITENER. 


DUNC OMAN i655. <iareie ais nie a13:5 0's oe oe, OUNCE 
aneture OF DENZOMND.i6.63 s0os%-000%:e 10 drops 
PRISE WMGANO ie: 1o5) oso ws laa wise Sx oe 4 ounces 


Shake well before using, apply with 
a bit of absorbent cotton, and allow 
to dry on, 

Thin arms, if they are well shapen 
and well covered, are not objectionable, 
but scrawny arms are very unsightly. 
Short, plump arms are rather attractive, 
whereas those rolling in flesh are most 
gross. 

To meet the various conditions that 
require treatment, either adding to or 
taking away tisstte, there is nothing 
equal to massage in efficiency. It both 
reduces and develops. In order to 
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break up superabundant tissue, 
deep-seated massage is neces- 
sary; the flesh must be firmly 
grasped and rolled and kneaded 
under the fingers; pressure 
against the bony structure of the 
arms, and forcibly lifting the 
mass from its moorings, stirs up 
the parts, not only affecting a 
tremendous activity in all the 
vessels and glands in this and 
surrounding tissues, but impart- 
ing new life to the surface with 
the result that the entire contour 
of the arm improves, while the 
skin assumes a glow and velvety 
texture, that amply repays one 
for the trouble. Similarly a 
scrawny arm takes on form and 
roundness under gentle manip- 
ulation with a flesh-making 
cream. 





TISSUE BUILDER. 


NSATIGUNE Kiccc.s:3 sce eee 2 ounces 
PHONG Osa oxic cee. safe 2 ounces 
COC6e DUNT 5555s Gees 2 ounces 


Here is another and most de- 
lightful cream when made with 
fresh cucumber juice, which con- 
tains arsenic, and is, therefore, 
also a skin whitener. 

MASSAGE CREAM. 


CUCUGIBE? FUICE 25 505 par. eas 
UV NUIURS OAR roiie crave Scat arate ee es 


2 drams 
2 drams 


OPO UITIAGEUL 2 66.5 :0.0 50:09 ae OR GNIS 1 dram 
PRIMMONG: OR bi.a :c2.c:0s,00s cease ..3% ounces 
il OE ATBPONI S255. 55:< oes 04.09 tease 10 drops 


Pure olive oil, or almond oil, per- 
fumed with a few drops of one’s favor- 
ite scent, makes a satisfactory skin 
food when used alone. Before apply- 
ing any of these fats and oils, the skin 
must be put in condition so that it will 
absorb them. Bathing and cleansing it 
thoroughly of all surface matter with 
water as hot as can be borne, and with 
bland soap, will open the pores and al- 
low them to drink in the skin food as 
it is gently kneaded into the tissues. 
After the massage, bathe the arms in 
cold water, thus closing the pores and 
further stimulating the circulation. 

The elbow is one of the most abused 
as well as neglected parts of the body. 





Remove growths from the hand with acid, blotting paper, 
and a camel’s hair brush. 


A dimpled elbow, or one that is soft and 
well rounded, is rarely seen except in 
infancy and early childhood. There is 
absolutely no excuse for reddened, 
pointed, sharply obtruding elbows, or 
for those covered with rough and thick- 
ened cuticle, or even callosities, because 
all these conditions indicate abuse, rank 
abuse, of this long-suffering joint. The 
elbow was never intended by nature for 
use as a stump upon which to support 
the upper body while lounging in un- 
gainly attitudes; nor as a prop on which 
to rest one’s head and weight, a habit 
that is easily acquired by children over 
their studies—and regrettable to men- 
tion, over their meals—and once formed 
is apt to accompany one through life. 
A suggestion for the immediate im- 
provement of an unsightly elbow jis, 
first denude the surface of all thickened 
skin with pumice stone, then bathe in 
hot water, and apply the following paste 
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ing the bony prominence in the 
surrounding soft tissue. 

And now the hands! What 
can we not say about these won- 
derful members, which are an 
index to our nature, our occupa- 
tion, our innermost thoughts, our 
very lives? Some one has said: 
“Show me what a man eats, and 
I will tell you what manner of 
man he is,” while the student of 
hands merely asserts: “Show 
me but your hand, and I will 
read your life’s history.” 

Naturally, there are all sorts 
and conditions of hands, and the 
woman who uses hers in daily 
toil for the comfort and happi- 
ness of others has, in the estima- 
tion of most of us, more beauti- 
ful hands than she who selfishly 
fritters away her time, and 
spends most of it in self-admira- 
tion of her unblemished, idle, 
helpless hands. But the woman 
who works can also have at- 
tractive hands if she wishes to. 
It is only necessary to give a 
little thought and care to the 


Gentle massage with flesh-building creams adds roundness matter, such as wearing appro- 


to the arms. 


to the parts on a bandage, allowing it to 
remain on all night: 


INEGREN cities ob dacslswss ea anes twee oe I ounce 
OOM WAX: sp adawaciccdss.5096 420k eS 
PR CHMON dab si 0 sis,sr sta ralert Mate wine ere eo 4 ounces 

8 ounces 


BRGRE WALERS 6 4.015.000! b isis scs wnat cs pea 

In the morning wash off with warm 
water, and rub a little bland oil into 
the parts. Keep up this treatment until 
the elbow becomes soft and round; of 
course, overcome the habit of using it 
as a crutch. 

The bone on the outer side of the 
wrist is often too prominent for beauty. 
This is rarely the case, however, where 
the joint is flexible. Massage of the 
parts to limber up any stiffness existing 
in the soft tissues, with flexion, exten- 
sion, and rotation of the hand upon the 
forearm, will soon result in a mobility 
of the parts that will add much grace 
to the manner in which the hand is 
used, and will eventually result in bury- 


priate gloves for the labor at the 

time—an old pair of kid gloves, 
several sizes too large, for sweeping, 
dusting, and all dry work about the 
house; whereas rubber gloves should be 
worn for dish washing and the like. 

Always after cleansing the hands— 
and this occurs over and over endlessly 
in the course of a day’s cycle, and for 
that very reason this advice should be 
all the more heeded—after carefully 
wiping them dry, drop into the palms 
about a half teaspoonful of glycerine 
and rose water, rub it thoroughly into 
the hands and fingers, and by this 
means alone they can be kept soft and 
white. Many women keep a bottle of 
this preparation in several parts of the 
house, the kitchen, bathroom, etc., so 
that it is always convenient for imme- 
diate use: 
FRENCH LOTION TO KEEP THE 
HANDS NICE. 

NIOUASON clases weep dae tests esa e8s 4 1 dram 
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PIVOREING Ces ee iso Aa dowd Catena ees Y% ounce 
Rose water........ 6 ounces 

Mix, and allow to stand a day before 
using. 


One often hears a woman exclaim as 
she is making preparations for an out- 
ing or for a visit: “I am in despair 
over my hands. I really dislike to ap- 
pear among strangers, my hands look 
so badly.” When a quick change is 
sought and almost instantly demanded, 
the use of cosmetic gloves is probably 
the best means of bringing this about. 
The following is an excellent 


COSMETIC GLOVE PASTE. 
Oil of sweet almonds...... 2 tablespoonfuls 
Tincture of benzoin....... 1 dessertspoonful 
OSG WOlEE so spc cp iacey ests 1 tablespoonful 


Yolks of two fresh eggs. 


Beat these ingredients into a_ stiff 
paste, and cover the hands well, then 
draw on a pair of loosely fitting gloves. 
Wear them during the night, 
and at any other time that is 
convenient. 

For softening hands that have 
been neglected and roughened by 
housework, use a jelly made of: 
Oatmeal I pound 


Scraped Castile soap.. .....2 ounces 
Water enough to cover. 


This is brought to the boiling 
point, and the hands are im- 
mersed in it—after the mixture 
has cooled sufficiently—for fif- 
teen minutes; the cosmetic glove 
paste can then be applied, or if 
it is not convenient to wear the 
gloves at the moment, rub the 
hands well with the lotion given 
above. 

To bleach them, equal parts of 
peroxide of hydrogen and water 
patted on the skin and allowed 
to dry in are efficacious. 

Hands that are naturally thin, 
or that have become so through 
sickness, can be improved by 
massaging them with: 





Cocda butter «coco. sleen I ounce 
Oil of sweet almonds. ...... I ounce 
ONSEG WOE ZING ..54s: Sacer 1 dram 
BOUOM oo ena ven os wees ena 1 dram 


Oil of bergamot...... ......6 drops 


1 
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The fats are melted first in a double 
boiler, the other two ingredients are 
then thoroughly beaten in, and lastly the 
oil of bergamot. This is one of the 
most satisfactory creams to use upon 
the hands, as it softens, whitens, and 
nourishes the tissues at the same time. 
It also does much to refresh old hands, 
removing wrinkles and imparting a 
healthy, youthful glow. 

Blemishes mar the most shapely, 
well-preserved hand, and should not be 
tolerated for a moment. Warts and 
brown spots can be removed by home 
treatment; but moles and birthmarks 
must under no conditions receive any 
but a physician’s care. Painting warts 
lightly with glacial acetic acid will 


cause their disappearance. The applica- 
tion should be made twice each day with 
a camel’s-hair brush, holding a blotter 
close up to the wart so that none of the 
acid escapes to the sound skin. 


If it 


Improve the elbow by applying beautifying creams upon a 


bandage, and wear during the night. 
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becomes “sore,” omit a few applica- 
tions, resuming again as soon as the 
soreness disappears. If the applications 
are properly made, the wart will be 
banished and no scar remain. 

srown spots can be effectually re- 
moved by using: 


MILD BLEACH. 


DUCE DONOU ivsss.b0's 255 eee onvedas 4 ounces 
MRIVOENIUC since sess redp tas ssa re os 1 ounce 
MCOCUBIOU SOITIEE 55 30 5 0:5 )5: 00'0'b ersw os se's I ounce 
ARE Bl Cy ines os 05.0 xd s bese tec ee 
Essence of ambergris.............. 6 drops 


Mix the glycerine and honey in a 
double boiler, dissolve the citric acid in 
the spirits, and add to the first two 
when they have cooled, beating all into 
a creamy mass with the essence. 

This bleach can be bandaged onto the 
hands, or the arms, wherever unsightly 
brown spots offend the eye. 

A lotion for red hands and one for 
moist palms is here given, while the dis- 
cussion of finger nails must, unfortu- 
nately, be omitted until a future occa- 


sion. 
FOR RED HANDS. 


Muridte Of AMMO «3. 666 60sec eee 1 dram 

PRPOMIACIC NWINGDAE 8 c.56 00 sien ssev cess I ounce 

PR SPMEO WOOD ak soc 55h ove He I quart 
fix. 


Use in sprinkler top bottle and apply 
several times daily. 


FOR MOIST PALMS. 


Tincture of belladonna... ....0.00. I ounce 
MGIGRNO: fons coe oasanwiesseews daa 3 ounces 


This makes a nice preparation to 
carry in one’s scent bottle, and can be 
applied to the hands in public places if 
it becomes necessary. 





SMITH’S MAGAZINE 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

Joun: An ingrown toe nail may 
reach such a stage that only the sur- 
geon’s knife can bring relief. If yours 
has not advanced to this degree, lift the 
nail from the bed of flesh, and gently 
slip under it a small bit of absorbent 
cotton which you have first dipped into 
a solution of silver nitrate (40 per 
cent.). This solution will’ blacken the 
flesh and nail, and everything else it 
touches, but it will reduce the inflamma- 
tion. The nail must be kept raised from 
the flesh by packing cotton under it 
until it is well. 

May: Acid eructations can be re- 
lieved by taking a pinch of pure bicar- 
bonate of soda in a glassful of water 
after eating. Charcoal tablets are also 
good, as they absorb the gases. 

Avice: Unusual pallor with perfect 
health is admired by some and regarded 
as a mark of beauty. This lotion may 
give you some color: 


DEC BE Tor oy ee a 1 dram 
GV COTIHE 6 cise cdoleeeLaee nesses 3 ounces 
ERSE SOEUR (a0 Wis od aXe Sige 6. sinin ve aibloenacareis 4 ounces 


Rub it into the skin briskly. I should 
also suggest deep breathing and long 
walks. 

Bitty: I do not blame you in the 
least for wishing to improve your eye- 
brows. You will find the following 
preparation very helpful: 


FOR SCANT EYEBROWS. 


Tincture of cantharides............ 3 drams 
ECR BAe See Gee ke 4 drams 
ROMEO SUBS. a. 500s 5.5.05 6 a's 0'ea 12 drops 
ROOT ATOBOINOUY: «:«:<-51010:6 6.4650 0104-4: 5:0-0h0 12 drops 


Rub well into the eyebrows at bed- 
time. 


Dr. Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and 


health. 


Private replies will be sent to those enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Address: 


Béauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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The Story 
he Street-Car Telis— 


The Trained and the Untrained Man 


Side by side they sit ;—one filling an important position in the world—the other poorly paid 
and discontented. ‘The difference between them is due to the fact that one man is trained—an 
expert in his line of work, while the other is nof. 


If you’re the untrained man and want toadvancc, write to-day tothe International Correspondence 
Schools and learn how you can better your position—how you can have your salary raised. 















_ You'll besurprised when you learn how easy 
it allis. Doitnow, while it’s fresh in your mind. 











‘Tear out the coupon, mark it opposite the occu- 
pation you like best and mail it to-day. ‘There's 
no string to this—no obligation on your part— 
no charge for the information and advice that 
the coupon will bring. Isn’t your whole future 












INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 899, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on ay part, 
how I can qualify for the position, trade or prote 
before which I have marked X. 


ssion 









Automobile Running 


Civil Service 





















worth the finding ou Then, do it now. -Mine Superintendent Architect Spanish 
i . : Plambin Soe in; & rn i German 

+ Sti tt sas Engines Ger 

Doesn't matter how old you are, where you eo t i) recs ona e| B Ital 


ng 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Advertising Man 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 


Civil Engineer 

Textile maaameterias 
Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechanical Engineer 













live or what you do—so long as you can read 
and write the I. C. S. can help you without 
your having to lose a day’s work or leave home. 
Mark the coupon. 














Mechanical Draftsman 

Electrical Engineer 
Slectric Lighting Supt. 

Electric Wireman 




















Doesn’t the fact that over 300 students 
monthly voluntarily reported better positions 
and higher salaries obtained as a direct 
result of I. C. S. training prove the willing- 
ness and ability of the I. C. S.to raise your 
salary? Mark the coupon NOW. 






















Name 








Present Occupation 








Street and No. 














City 











Good-bye.” 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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Between Meals 





Don’t deny yourself food till meal 
time. 

When that midmorning hunger ap- 
proaches, satisfy it with Uneeda Biscuit. 

These biscuit are little nuggets of nutrition. 
Each crisp soda cracker contains energy for thirty 
minutes more work. 

Many business men eat them at ten in 
the morning., So do school children 
at recess. 

They’re more nutritive than 
bread. 

You can eat them dry— 
or with milk. 

Uneeda Biscuit are 


always crisp and 
delightful. 


Never sold in 
bulk 





Jell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bpy.- 
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Everybody's happy when the 
Phonograph plays 


For the baby 
lasting diversion— 
for grown-ups a 
pleasure thatnever 
loses its novelty 


You get inan 





EDISON PHONOCRAPH 


a perfect instrument, one embodying every improve- 
ment which Edison has devised. 


The Volume of Sound of the Edison 
Phonograph—just right for the home—per- 
fect in its reproduction, giving just the right 
value to each kind of music, but never loud, 
strident or noisy, is an Edison improvement. 
There is an Edison Phonograph at a price to suit everybody's 
means, from the Gem at $15.00 to the Amberola at $200.00. 
The Reproducing Point of the Edison 
Phonograph—a smooth, highly polished, but- 
ton-shaped sapphire that never scratches, never 
needs changing and that brings out all the sweet, 
musical tones of the sensitive wax Edison Rec- 
ords, is an Edison improvement. 


The sapphire point is a feature of both 
Amberol and Standard Reproducers. 


The Amberol Records for the Edison 
Phonograph—records of wonderful clearness 
and richness, playing four and one-half minutes 
and offering all of all the best music without 
cutting or hurrying are an Edison improvement. 

Amberol Records, 50 cents: Standard Records 

35 cents; Grand Opera Records, 75 cents to $2.00. 
Home Record Making on an Edison 
Phonograph—that is, talking, singing, or play- 
ing into the horn and getting a clear, life-like 
record of the voice or music of anybody, for the 
Edison to reproduce, is an Edison improvement. 
Ask the nearest Edison dealer to demonstrate this feature of 


the Edison Phonograph. Also ask your dealer for the latest 
catalogs of Edison Phonographs and Records, or write us. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 37 Lakeside Exe, Orange, N. J. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., is the new corporate name by wellick the Nati graph Co. will hereafter be known. 
There isa place in your office for the Edison Business versa no matter what your business is. 








Tell the svbstitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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ELGIN WATCHES crtbir < 








Special This Month $ 1 622 


a Genuine ELGIN ty a cus only 


Sent PREPAID On Free Trial at Our Special ROCK BOTTOM WHOLESALE PRICE, 








Let me send you this 
Beautiful Genuine 17-Jéwel Elgin Watch 
Complete in 20-Year Gold Filled el 
the BIGGEST BARGAIN Ever Offered 


NO MONEY DOWN 


$2.50 After Examination, 





or a our CREDIT PLA 
TF YOU, so that you ane every Honest man aD 
ina Moeeutirel Guaranteed ge Maree Case and wear it while 
Faber ty 


all about our easy and how ay Zend eigin 19- 
pe teed every where on Trial, without security or one oon eposi 
tn HARRIS-GOAR_ CO... 


Inspection, — 


Dept 100 





$2 A Month 


You Assume No Risk “Whatever i in D 


because ro you ee the watch ri 
ask NO’ arts CURITY tnd Re NG, FINTER Sra sust we ieee honesty amon: Ton 
kno) hat no matter where you live o: 

and wo! Ertl elineartaae ters lg ; 
pay n such ema 
Watch and Jewelry Catalog 
. W. Mgr and 21 and aaa pens 


With Us Guaranteed for 20 Years. 
t it do its own talking. We 


cL 
t [WATCH AND 


Book FREE 
Write For it. 


men, 








KANSAS city, | M 


Any Other Firm in the World, 














MULLINS 


Send to-day for the handsomest boat book ever printed. Mlustrated 
in colors. Describes famous Mullins line in full. 


Boats can’t sink or warp—are puncture-proof—noiseless—Twelve 
models, 16 to 26 It., 3 to 30 horsepower. Investigate amazing 
prices, Fullline row boats and duck oats—$22 to$39. Get FREE book. 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 325 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


Steel Motor Boats 


Handsome Free Book _ 


Mullins Steel 





















Not Imitations 


A marvelously reconstructed gem— 
the greatest triumph of the electric 
furnace. Looks like a diamond 
—wears like a diamond—will 
cut glass—stands filing, fire and 
acid tests like a diamond—guar- 
anteed to contain no glass. 
Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or artificial backing—their brilliancy 
is guaranteed forever. One thirtieth 
the costofadiamond. These remark- 
able gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Mountings. Senton approval—your 
money cheerfully refunded if not perfectly 
satisfactory. It will be well worth your 
while to get our De-Luxe Jewel Book— 
yours for the asking. Cut out and 
mail the coupon below—or write a 
postal. Address 


Remoh Jewelry Co., 







Jewelry Co 
437 N. Broadway, Si. Louis, Me. 
Send your De-Luxe Jewel Book. 


Name 





Address 





City 


— ot Mail This 
wn es OO” Coupon Today 


Tell the substitutor: 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Flash Like Gen 


DIAMONDS. 


at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination, We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 
Gents ring 1 et. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 
C.0.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. The 


Baroda Co., Dept. A-9, Leland and Dover St., Chicago 


fF WHITE 
Valley GEMS 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
ese Gems are chemica! white sapphires. 
Can't be told from diamonds except by an 
expert. Stand acid and fire diamond tests. 
ond ‘peal they can’t be filed and willeut glass. Bril- 
guaranteed 25 years. All mounted in14K solid 
pend dtemsens mountings. Willsend you any style ring, pin 
or stud on approval—all charges prepaid—no money in advance. 
(WRITE FOR FREE Tae Bins ineanie ae SPECIAL PRICES 
WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 709 y Saks Bldg. 


A CREAMY COMPLEXION 
IN FORTY DAYS 


The World’s Greatest Facial Remedy 
Restores Injured Complexions to the 
Beauty and Pu irity of Youth 

If your blood is impure, or it you have 
pimples, freckles, wrinkles, blackheads, 
redness of face or nose, a muddy, sal- 
low skin or any blemish under the 
skin, you need Dr. Campbell’s Safe 
Arsenic Complexion Wafers. 

These marvelous beautifiers of the 
complexion, skin and form are wonderfully effective and 
are absolutely safe and harmless. 

The regular price of DR. CAMPBELL’S WAFERS is $1.00 per 
large box; but to introduce them to aged of new homes we 
will mail ‘Gn plain cover) two large boxes for 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 54, 415 osc el New York 
Good-bye,” 


vx 


















Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The 1g CE 
Ofthe Farm ~ 

















Have ever been splendid examples of health and vigor—while their 
city cousin often deprived of outdoor exercise and invigorating 
country air—finds the need of such a life-giving tonic as 


ANHEUSER BUSCH, 
Mh Nutunie 


Because every bottle is filled with the strength and vitality of rich Northern 
barley fields and the nerve building powers of fragrant Bohemian Saazer Hops 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A Pure Malt Product 
and not an alcoholic beverage. Sold by druggists and grocers. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH | ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CUTIC 


And Ointment. They 
do so much for poor 
complexions, red, 
rough hands and dry, 
thin and falling hair. 
They do even more for 
skin-tortured infants. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: L.ndon, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

&@”F ree, from Boston or London depots, samples 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet. 












— Paul Riee es 





Os FRADE — REGISTERED 


; 50 times the ent 


of ordinary perfume. Real flower perfumes in 
the most possible concentrated form. Free from 
alcohol. In a cut g with elongated 
stopper from which to drop the perfume. 

The most exquisite and fascinating perfume 
ever produced—one drop enough to diffuse the 
odor of thousands of blossoms. 

A single drop on handkerchief or lingerle will 
last for weeks. one in polished turned maple 
box. carried in hand bag. An‘ideal gift. 

4 odore—Lily of the Valley, Violet, sees, Cont 
' apple, $1.50 a bottle at druggists or 
Send check or stamps: Money menoeed thie this, 


s. 19 not the finest perfume you ever use: 
{| PAUL RIEGER, 112 First St, San Francisco, Cal, 
or 167 V Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


s A miniature bottle for 20 cents, silver or stamps 
TTAAC SITE OF BOTTLE f you mention the name of your druggist. 


Strengthen the Internal ee 


By strengthening the Internal Organs you 
are building a solid. and permanent founda- 
tion for the developnrent of all internal and 
external muscles, physical exercise 
where the vital organs—the heart, lungs, 
stomach and kidneys are not strengthened 
in proportion to the external development, 
the restoration of bodily vigor and health 
will not be complete nor permanent. Over- 
development of muscular strength has a bad 
effect on the internal body and is due to 
wrong methods used in physical training. 
My system of progressive exercise as taugh 
in connection with my 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISER 
will uniformly exercise every muscle of the 
body. By combining the use of this wonder- 
ful invention with my instructions on health and strength building. 

er wall ius se Lia an abnormal development, but your entire 
pody will be uniformly bene- 

fited. My most recent book THE “WHYS” OF EXERCISE 
tells all about this wonderful little exerciser: it also tells many truths ab: ut 
exercise which are startling to the av erage reader, giving as it does the “rea- 

sons why"'so many systenis fail, and proving conclusively that there is but one 












Prof. Titus in a power- 
ful Leg Exercise. 


way toacquire real health and strength. My price tor machine and com- 
plete course of instructions is i age Bs spp alle. With request for my 
hook send 4 cents to cover postage. H. W. TITUS, 602 TITUS 
BUILDING, 156 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 2 HAIR SWITCH, 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS, 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 
Send a lock of your hai 





. Inclose 
“book showing latest ‘style m4 
ressing --also high ree itches, pompae 
dour, wigs, pulls, etc. ANNA A VERS, Dest AS. 


19 Quincy Street, Chicago 








THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, Cee: all test and 
ge uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense 

ent free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT, CO. 
Dept. N 517 Jackson Bivd., Chieago, If, 


ya 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 8 


We have Salesman’s Positions open in which you 
can secure Practical Training and earn good 
money while studying our course, Men equipped with oyr 
system of Practical Training earn from$1,200 to$5,000 a year. 
Posie reahar Addi re Cc. J.1 Ber B22 Presiden 


Schools of S: 
U 0., Box B22 Ft.Worth, Tex., Box B22 Nien York 









Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Ten Girls 
Ten Smiles 


and’ a box of Colgan's Chips 


Sing a song of five cents 2 a j Ten pretty maidens 
A packet full of gum , Ali in dainty frocks 
“ wafer —~ chips = takes a Colgan Chip 
In a tiny drum. f hzt leaves an empty box. 
(#NVIOLET* a 
s 
When the drum is opened HIP S$ / A box full of emptiness 
Catch the fragrance nect The treat is worth the while 


S%, 
My I what a dainty bit 4 TH atet An “e Each little Colgan Chip 


To offer maidens sweet. a ai 3” Has turned into a smile. 
cor 


t™m  COLGAN’S) a 


5 cents MINT or VIOLET handy 


CHIPS 
Mint Chips—Fiavored like good, old- 


fashioned peecments stick candy, 

Violet Chips—Like the perfume wafted 
from sweet violet meadows, 

If they're not sold near you, send us 

soc in stamps for a full box of each. 


COLGAN GUM CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 





Ee aron 


ON CREDIT 


a 
3 $377 50 
Neg oh 


PER MONTH 


JIoM'LYON 6& CONNOR 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye.” 


$7.20 








RSE. 
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| Made $20 Today” [ w. s. U. motor 
cog pm ty Cycle Book 
WOMEN BUY AT SICHT”’ A 


‘Started yesterday: sold 10, and to- 
day 12 more. It’s a gold mine. ee 
50 more,” writes J. H. Hodson, N. Y. 


S Cc R U ad Ss Hundreds of men and women making 
US EPULEE §$50 to $100 a Week 


actually making a week’s wages every 


day. They’re banking money, buying 
homes, automobiles. cw discovery 






























makes it easy for them—should uo tue 
ges for you. Tremendous sale of the 


“‘Home Comfort’’ 
Scrubbing and Floor 
Drying Machine 


breaks all records. New, popular, irre- 
our money every sale. 


AVE you ever motorcycled ? 
If you haven’t you have missed 
one of life’s great opportunities 
for healthful open air recreation. Aside 
from this the motorcycle has proven a 
great time saver and convenience for 
Salesmen, Doctors, etc., in fact, for any 





le 
marvelous mac hine repl 
style brushes. unsanitary 1 
ps. Vibration docs 





ags. and hand 











disfiguring m 

che werk. Se *s floors, cleans, man, young or old, who depends on 
rht lirt, grease, stains, s s 

germs—works Tike music ek Godsend trains or cars to carry him to his cus- 

to women. Self Weeding, Selfemp- tomers, to his work or to his recreation 


tying, self sudsin 
, noth od grounds. 

urns scrubbing ae noo tt rip 

drudgery into nez You can travel on the N.S. U. at less than 1-20 of a 
pleasant task. Chia can do. ie cent per mile--it’s the only motoreyele with a spring 
the Home ‘Comtore way. frame and spring forks, that has automobile transiis- 
Weighs Bi pounds, Sells sion. As the boys say: “It’s the greatest ever. 

f bd Write to us to-day—get our Book and be an N, 8S. U. 








ve y 9 i “tl 
fort is truly a never-end- Agent. Don’t think, Act! 
iny household boon. Pleases, 


astonishes all. Cus- | N. S. U. MOTOR CO. 
tomers wonder how Dept. S. 206 West 76th St., New York 


they ever got along 
without it. Mrs. 
Harris, Uil., writes: 
“Home Comfort has 
~ been a God-send, It’s 
so easy to serub and 
clean. Keally wonderful 
how quick it te woeks.”* Mrs. H. Cole, N. Y., writes: “1am 
simply delighted. Robs scrubbing and floor clean ng of all its hard work and 
takes so little time. Can clean dirtiest floors with scarcely any effort.’’ C. Barnes, 
oy Writ “No other Invention means so much to the home. fam booking 
orders like lightning. It takes every woman by storm.’’ What woman hasn't 
been eagerly waiting for the Sc rubbing and Floor Cleaning Machine? It’s here 
—perfected —selling | like wildfire. Sells for $3.50 —ianishes forever woman's 
worst torture. Could anything be more appreciated, popular, irres’stable? 
Don’t delay—seize this live opportunity Re first —get exelusive territory — 
make a fortune. Send today for ageney, ‘free sample and eredit terms. 


SANITARY SUPPLY CO., Box 298 Sta. F, TOLEDO, OHIO 


$700 VULCAN STYLO PENS a0 























BIG PROFITS TO AGENTS 





A smooth, perfect pen for writing, ruling and manifolding. Lasts a life-time. In  P (or black ee 4% x 5% inches 
long. (Extra size— 8 inches—black only $1.25.) Write for our and Stylographic Pens. 


‘J. ULLRICH & CO., 607 Thames Building, 27 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


IN EACH TOWN 

ae A) and district to ride and 
exhibit a ogg! IgII 

at 


Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money fast vile 

once for full particulars and special offer. NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of 

your bicycle. Weship to anyone, anywhere in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 

Sreight, and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle ‘and put 

it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 

ship it back to us at ig expense and you will not be out one cent. 

iow ‘FACTORY PRICES e furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one small prefit 
Siar the actual factory cost. You save $10 to Rs middlemen’s profits by 

buying direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or 

a ceca of tires from fr arr afh id ¥ of ogg until you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of 


vices and remarkable 
(ou ILL BE ASTONISHED : when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our superb models at 
the wonderful low prices we can make you. We sell the highest grade 
bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE 


ee you can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
tel? Pye BICKEL ES ¢ limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 


tive bargain list mailed free 
Tikes ES, ‘COASTER BR ‘BA AKi bicycle line Se a ae ola Watt er whee teat See oat 
ro oa on es % oer a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. T-I10 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THIS ELGIN WATCH, 17 JEWELS, ADJUSTED 
> Men’s 16 Size, (also tate wg Thin Model, Now Me Montgomery, 














$48 


$4.80 A MONTH 
at ir} sizes at $25, $75, 
$100, wo $125. See our 
Catalog. S 
Free, 





|. in Gold on Guaranteed f. rs, plain 
hed o: mely engraved, sent prepaid on 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL =: 


‘LOFTIS “PERFECTION” RING mag ni fies 
Finest pure white diamond Then as ae bes gat, wall 


RELIABLE, ORIGINAL DIAMOND AND WATCH 
CoP 92 ro 98 g STATE S ST» OF 








SEASICK 


FEMED 


Sure Cure Sure Preventative 


MOTHERSILL’S, after most thorough tests, is now 
officially adopted by practically allthe New York Steam- 
ship Companies running South, 

MOTHERSILL’S is guaranteed not to contain 
Cocaine, Morphine, Opium, Chloral or any of the coal- 
tar products. 

MOTHERSILL’S can be used by the most delicate 
without unpleasant effects to the heart, liver or kidneys. 

Mr. Mothersill gave a series of demonstrations of his 
remedy two years ago on the English Channel, Irish Sea 
and Baltic, and received the unqualified endorsement of 
the leading papers of the world, and has the finest testi- 
monials from many of the world’s greatest men, women 
and institutions. 

MOTHERSILL’S is a powder put up in gelatine ca 
sules. Isequally effective for train sickness. 50c. box su 
cient for 24 hours; $1.00 box sufficient for longest contin- 
uous journey, If your druggist does not keep it write, 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
19 ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON, E. C. 











A Book of Bankers | 


This is a most remarkable book. 

It contains expressions from dozens of 
Presidents and Cashiers of National and 
State Banks, telling how they found 
health at 


The Thornton & Minor Sanitarium 


Every section and state of the nation are represented, along with 
some foreign countries. It is unimpeachable evidence of a great 
success. If You Suffer write us. For over 35 years we have 
successfully relieved men and women of their most common afflic- 
tions those treacherous Rectal and Pelvic maladies including 
Rupture. The permanent results of our Special System of Treat- 
ment are attested by Judges, Ministers, Bankers and Farmers in 
our 900 page cloth bound book, sent postpaid for the asking. The 
book also contains much information about the Sanitarium its equip- 
ment and methods. Write today. If we cannot help you we tell you. 


The Thornton G Minor Sanitarium, 

















Double the Purchasing 
Power of Your Money 





You know that home surroundings exert a wonderful influence 
on domestic’ happiness, but you did not know that every room 
in your home could be artistically furnished at a price that is 
ridiculously low, did you? 


THEN you owe it to yourself—your family, to investigate 
this proposition. Not knowing means a direct loss to you. 


$1.00 Does the Work of $2.00 


HOW? By having the furniture shipped direct to you from 
the factory in the natural wood, together with all the materials 
necessary to give it the proper finish (or stained prior to shipment 
if preferred) and in assembled, easy-to-put- -together sections. 

Take for example the chair showni in the illustration. You simp- 
ly put the four assembled sections together, (two sides, front and 
back) slip the cushion in place, and by this act you have reduced 
the cost of that piece of furniture exactly, yes, more than half. 

You ask: How does this method reduce the price? 

FIRST—You pay but one profit only—the manu facturer’s profit. 
All retailers’ profits and expenses are done away with. 

OND—The freight rate on furniture shipped in this manner 
is very low—about one-quarter that charged on completed furni- 
ture, which charges are always included in the dealer’s price to you. 

THIRD—The finishing and packing charges are reduced 
to a minimum. 

FOURTH—The size of the factory and therefore the expense 
of maintenance is reduced, no enormous storage space being 
necessary. This naturally reduces the manufacturing cost. 

Send to-day for our new catalog No. 12 which shows an 
extensive line of furniture for every room in the house, club 
or office, each piece backed by our Guarantee of Satisfaction 
or your money refunded. 


Brooks Manufacturing Co., 2806 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 














L Dept 102 10thZ Oak Sts, + + Kansas City, Mo, J 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye,” 
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Trade Mark 


Buy a cake of your 
favorite toilet soap, 
and then buy a cake of 


Mennen’s 


(Borated) 


Skin Soap 


Put the twoon your dresser 
use them alternately and 
in aweek you wi!l know 
which you prefer and 
why Mennen’s is con- 
stantly growing in favor. 
alt all drusgists, ormailed on 


vecetptol 23 cents posi rats, 
Sample tor 4 cents in stamps. 


Gerhard MennenCo., Newark, N.J. 
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The only reliable way to 
store the natural color of ¢ 
ov faded hair is by using 


QUEEN GRAY 
HAIR RESTORE 


lutely safe, and cannot be 


YOUTHFUL LOOK: 


Easy to apply, with 


off. Leaves the he 
glossy and fluffy. 


department stores or 8 


size (not sold by stores) mai 
for 25c in stamps or coin, 
CHEMICAL CO., Dept.4, Buffalo, 


re- 


ray 


the 


Jt is perfectly harmless, abso- 


de- 


tected. One a) plication gives 
any shade desired. It is a 
cleanly, harmless way to regain 


S 


out 


Odor or stickiness, and 
does not rub nor wash 


lir 


Two sizes:—50c, $1.00; sold 
by leading druggists and 


ent 


by mail, in plain wrapper, on 
receipt of price. Special trial 


led 
REN 









and let me see what you can do with it. 


tor or cartoonist. My practical system ot 
individual lessons by mail will develop yc 


magazines qualifies me to teach you. 


stamps and I willsend youa test lesson | 


COPY THIS SHETCH 


You can 


€arn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 


personal 
our talent. 


lifteen years successtul work for newspapers and 


Send me your sketch of President Taft with 6c in 


ate, also 





collection of drawings showing possibilit 








BOUND VOLUME SMITH'’S _MAGAZIN 
ready. PRICE $1. 

volume. Address Subscription Dept., 
STREET & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 





esforY« UU. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL sna Cenccning 
1444 Schotield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


E now 
50 per 


CITY. 

















INSLEE ART PRINTS. 
REPRODUCED IN 
FULL COLORS FROM 
ORIGINAL PAINTING 


SIZE 123 x 15% INCHES, MOUNTED ON 
HEAVY MAT READY FOR FRAMING. THIS 
EXQUISITE PASTEL, BY THE CELEBRATED 
ARTIST, PENRHYN STANLAWS, IS ONE OF 
THE LEADING PAINTINGS OF NINETEEN 
HUNDRED AND TEN. SENT SECURELY 
PACKED TO ANY ADDRESS, POST- $1 5() 
AGE PREPAID, UPON RECEIPT OF oe: 


AINSLEE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SEVENTH AVE. & FIFTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“KODAK” 


Is our Registered and common- 
law ‘Trade-Mark and cannot be 
rightfully applied except to 


goods of our manufacture. 


If a dealer tries to sell you a camera 
or films, or other goods not of our 
manufacture, under the Kodak name, 
you can be sure that he has an inferior 
article that he is trying to market on 
the Kodak reputation. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what J asked for, Good-bye,” 
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‘Half Service 
Or Double Expense 


WO telephone systems in one 

town mean a divided commun- 
ity or a forced duplication of 
apparatus and expense. 


Some of the people are connected 
with one system, some are con- 
nected with the other system ; and 
each group receives partial 
service. 


Only those receive full 
service who subscribe for the 
telephones of both systems. 


TELEPHONE 





Neither system can fully meet 
the needs of the public, any more 
than a single system could meet the 
needs of the public if cut in two and 
half the telephones discontinued. 


What is true of a single commun- 
ity is true of the country at large. 


The Bell System is estab- 
lished on the principle of one 
system and one policy, to meet 
the demands for universal 
service, a whole service for 
all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Fairy Soap inn i 
Within Easy Reach ‘ ail ih 
and the oval shape of the cake isas handy \ 
as an umbrella in a thunder shower. Fairy 
Soap is white, and, being made from edible 
products, is just as pure and good as it looks. 
You owe it to your skin to give Fairy Soap 2a. 
a test—it keeps the complexion fresh, 
clear, bright and healthful. 
The price — five cents —is the only 
cheap thing about Fairy Soap. 
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THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


HAE aaa 


“Have You f 
a little Fairy in Your Home? 














A Charming 
Summer Break fast— 


Crisp, golden-brown 


Post Toasties 


with strawberries and cream 


e 2 99 
“The Memory Lingers 
Postum Cereal Company, Limited aoe: Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. a Windsor, Ontario Canada 











